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WHITE’S VIEW OF CULTURE 
By A. L. KROEBER 
N A RECENT paper, “The Expansion of the Scope of Science,’””’ Leslie A. 
White maintains a series of propositions with which the present writer finds 
himself mainly and enthusiastically in accord, but which, precisely because 
of their importance, seem in need of certain limitations and clarifications. 
The procedure will be followed of restating White’s principal propositions, 
reworded by myself, and of then commenting upon them. 


1. Phenomena can be viewed, studied, and construed on a series of levels— 
such as the organic, psychic, social, and cultural levels or “‘dimensions’’—whose 
recognition in the history of knowledge comes successively, gradually, and em- 
pirically. 

This is by now a wide-spread opinion. It has grown without self-conscious- 
ness, has no one outstanding name attached to it, and its full implications are 
as yet hardly recognized among many who essentially accept the view. Its 
recognition has come from students of science, as a by-product of their work. 
There appears to be no system of philosophy as such that makes serious use of 
the point of view. Comte’s and Spencer’s approximations to it are ,imperfect, 
are a century old, and their potentialities seem not to have been further de- 
veloped and explored by philosophers. Personally, I know of no adequate at- 
tempt to examine systematically what the levels constitute or mean in terms 
of a theory of knowledge. 


2. Regularly, some of the phenomena of one level are explainable in terms of 
factors of the level or levels below. 


This is the familiar process of reductionism. Phenomena of one level, or 
certain of their properties, are made intelligible also in terms of factors, forces, 
or conceptual elements of a lower level. At least, they seem to be “more” in- 
telligible when they also fit into a system of greater depth. Thus, the properties 
of chemical elements correspond with a degree of regularity and predictability 
to the physical structure of the atom, the number, spatial relation, mass, and 


White, 1947. 
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energy-charge of its constituents. Psychological emotions like anger and fear 
are called into activity by the physiological release of adrenalin into the blood- 
stream and the consequent discharge of sugar from the liver. Biochemistry 
is actually the conversion of descriptively or functionally conceived processes 
of physiology into chemically conceived ones. 

The over-all tendency of reductionism is obviously monistic. Phenomena of 
one level are explained away as such—in one sense—in being resolved into 
factors of another level or order. 


3. With equal regularity, however, certain phenomena of each level stubbornly 
resist reduction. These remain inexplicable and meaningless in terms of the lower 
level, whereas on their own level they may fit into intelligible relations. 


Anger and fear both reduce to adrenalin and glucose discharge, indistin- 
guishably. Which one is felt and behaviored is not a matter of chemistry within 
the organism but depends on a relation between the total organism and the 
surroundings outside it. Jealousy is a very definite though variable thing psy- 
chologically, but a very obscure one physiologically, as White says.? An affect 
of hostility may be directed toward the rival, the love-object, both, or neither. 
It is the total previous history of the subject that determines the choice be- 
tween such possible outcomes. So far as a hormone may be involved, it could 
only be as a cause giving a consistent effect. The business of the psychologist 
is precisely to tell in terms of the complete situation—which means the indi- 
vidual’s whole experience, including his interpersonal and cultural exposure— 
why he has the impulse to punish once his girl and another time his rival or 
perhaps himself instead. Obviously, physiology as such cannot touch this 
problem. 

In general, approach from an underlying level may hope to explain the uni- 
formities in phenomena of an upper level, but does not even attack the preblem 
of their diversities. Granted that we know the full biochemistry of the sex 
drive, we still know nothing of why a thousand human populations are likely 
to practice five hundred distinguishable kinds of marriage besides innumerable 
varieties of extramatrial sex behavior. White is explicit and emphatic on this 
point.* Presumably most cultural anthropologists would agree. It is certain 
that all historically-minded ones would. 


4. It may accordingly be concluded that reductionism is valid and fruitful so 
far as it can be established, but that complete reduction of the phenomena of the 
cosmos to factors of a single, unified order or level is an unattainable limit. 


No one can foretell the future, but our experience to date makes it likely that 
there will always be irreducible residues which do make sense and do have 
meaning in terms of relations within their own level. It is in fact conceivable 


2 Tbid., p. 185. 


3 Tbid., pp. 191-193. 
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that as the body of reduced or trans-level understandings grows, our corpus of 
unreduced intra-level understandings will also continue to grow. Its simplicity 
is what renders reductionism attractive as a conceptual system. To believe 
that essential reduction has been accomplished is an illusion; that it is about 
to be, is a wish fulfilment. Our fullest understanding of the world may well 
continue to be in pluralistic terms. 

How far, or in what sense, the intelligible relations determinable within one 
level are causal, will be examined below, under “8.” 


5. The levels relate to separate aspects of phenomena, but this does not have to 
be taken to mean that there exist separate actualities or autonomous entities for 
each level. 


The realization of the pragmatic utility and necessity of recognition of dis- 
tinctive levels runs a risk of being pushed to a point of excess. In that event 
the aspects or properties characteristic of each level are exaggerated and tran- 
scendentalized into entities or kinds of realities in their own right: life, mind, 
society, culture. Sometimes the motivation of such hypostasizing or reification 
is the ardor of a new attitude. Sometimes it is a hangover from old pre-scien- 
tific concepts like soul. The result is that radical innovators and die-hard 
reactionaries of the intellect may find themselves fellow-partisans against an 
orthodox bourgeoisie of reductionists, and that the latter do not discriminate 
between their opponents. 

From a mere insistence on the importance of recognizing culture as a dis- 


tinct domain of phenomena, there has been considerable spilling-over to the 


further but hasty and usually hazy attitude which sees culture as a special 
kind of entity or substance. Malinowski thought he could eat his cake and have 
it too. In the same essay he credited culture with being ‘‘a reality sui generis” 
and yet saved his monism by deriving the manifestations of this same culture 
from physiological needs and psychological imperatives. 

I have been under fire, long ago from Boas and Benedict for mysticism, 
and subsequently from Bidney for idealism, in reifying culture. White has 
cited several such criticisms.’ I take this opportuniy of formally and publicly 
recanting any extravagances and overstatements of which I may have been 
guilty through overardor of conviction, in my “Superorganic” and since. As 
of 1948, it seems to me both unnecessary and productive of new difficulties, 
if, in order to account for the phenomena of culture, one assumes any entity, 


4 Ibid., p. 201. To wit, that I have considered “culture a mystic entity that exists outside the 
society of its individual carriers and that moves by its own force” (Boas, 1928, p. 235). “Mystical 
phraseology . . . Like Kroeber they have called in a force he calls the superorganic to account for 
the cultural process” (Benedict, 1934, p. 231). “The culturalistic fallacy” is shown in the tend- 
ency “to hypostasize culture and to conceive it as a transcendental, superorganic, or super- 
psychic force which alone determines human, historical destiny,” and by “the assumption that 
culture is a force that may make and develop itself” (Bidney, 1944, p. 42). 
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substance, kind of being or set of separate, autonomous, and wholly self-suffi- 
cient forces. I do not find that I have ever explicitly declared my belief in such. 
But I do find that I have been ambiguous, and that I have written a number 
of passages which might be so construed and which quite probably do contain 
implications in this direction. I am grateful to my critics in proportion as they 
have been specific in indicating such implications. My present conception— 
free from ambiguity or unsoundness, I hope—of the nature of the forces or 
causes that make culture is discussed under ‘‘8”’ below. 

It is easy to say more than one means, or to mean more than one is aware of, 
in this field. Nobody would accuse Lowie of mysticism or of lack of clarity. 
Yet White quotes Lowie’s own words to the effect that culture represents “a 
distinct domain,” is ‘‘a thing sui generis,” “‘can be explained only in terms of 
itself,” and “appears as a closed system.’ A thing sui generis which is also a 
domain is not quite the same as a reality sui generis but it is far along on the 
way. Lowie’s habitual precision and sanity, and above all the total context of 
his work, free him beyond doubt of any attainder of ‘‘mystically” regarding 
culture as a sort of autonomous substance. Presumably it is my past claim of 
autonomous forces that has given alarm and has earned me the label. As a 
matter of fact, I would not at present go as far as Lowie once did. I would now 
say that culture was primarily intelligible in terms of itself, not only in terms 
of itself. 


6. There is general agreement that the basic level or levels are the physical and 
the chemical (jointly the inorganic), and, next above, the organic one. Whether the 
organic is stretched upward to include the psychological is a function of how strait 
a reductionist one is. There does seem to be general agreement that the last four 
levels are the physiological, psychological, social, and cultural. 


The number of levels is not absolute. It varies according to reference and 
goal of consideration. For some purposes it is convenient to treat all sub- 
organic phenomena as a unit. On the contrary, it is now and then useful to 
separate organic phenomena into those of plants and animals,* the latter alone 
showing evidences of a superimposed psychic level of phenomena. A single 
psychosomatic level is fashionable at the moment. The social and cultural are 
often still not distinguished, as White points out, when it is useful to do so. 
Yet there are situations in which reference to undifferentiated sociocultural 
phenomena is also convenient.’ 


5 White, p. 200. 

® White’s resting of physiology on anatomy introduces a different principle, that of structure- 
function, of which it seems doubtful whether it has much to do with level. Likewise, astronomy 
is not subjacent to physics and chemistry, but is the application of physics and chemistry to 
remote spatial areas—and with historical reference to the unique events in these remotenesses. 
Position in the cosmos can in any event scarcely be a criterion of level. 

7 Much as on p. 181, White introduces social] psychology into his diagram between psychology 
and sociology, but on p. 189 omits it again. 
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In short, it is the position order of the levels that is important. The degree 
to which it is useful to separate or merge adjacent levels varies with the objec- 
tive of discussion. 


7. White holds that the scientific recognition of levels occurs historically in the 
order of ease of coherent explanation in terms other than of the aulonomous self 
or soul or free human will. 


In other words, according to White, animism is least insisted on by the 
undisciplined intellect on the inorganic level, and most easily displaced there 
by a system of scientific interpretation; and the last citadel of animism lies in 
the domain of culture.* 

This is largely true; but, historically, White has oversimplified the process. 
Chemistry should, according to his formula, have been developed before anat- 
omy and everything above anatomy, whereas chemistry notoriously was a 
late science to crystallize out. This was for reasons such as historic lateness of 
systematic experimentation, which have nothing to do with level. It is how- 
ever a fact that recognition of specifically social aspects of phenomena did 
come late, and of cultural ones still later—as witness the non-differentiation 
of the two by Comte and Durkheim. 


8. Laws, forces, and perhaps complete causalilies lying within the cultural 
level are determinable, according to White. 


This proposition can be seen in two ways, as is evident from White’s cita- 
tions® from Simmel. While culture is a“‘structure of independent reality [sic], 
which leads its life after peculiar laws and by virtue of peculiar forces, inde- 
pendent of all its individual components,” nevertheless “in the last analysis 
only individuals exist,” according to Simmel, and the “spiritual structures” of 
which culture apart from artifacts consists “‘have theirexistenceonly in personal 
minds;”’ so that “‘to think of them outside of persons is a mysticism.” 

With a philosopher of the stature of Simmel arriving at this sort of seeming 
impasse, it is evident that this part of the problem is not easy.’® Culture is 
credited with having a reality with laws and forces of its own, but also with 
existing only in persons. It is no wonder that non-philosophers have floundered 
a bit in this area. 

For my part, I am ready to concede that culture exists only in persons in 
the sense that it resides, has its locus, only in them. Incidentally, culture also 
exists then in physiological reactions, in biochemical ones, and beyond, in 


8 Ibid., p. 209: “Scientific interpretation will appear first and grow faster in those areas 
where the determinants of human behavior are the weakest and least significant.” 

® Ibid., p. 195. The citations are from Am. Journ. Sociol. 3: 665. 

10 Apart from the difficulties caused for many Germans by their use of the ambiguous 
“spiritual” (Geist, geistig) which sometimes means merely “psychological” but sometimes “‘out- 
side the realm of nature and science.” 
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physico-chemical ones. And therewith is evident the absurdity of reductionism 
as a practical method of exploratory scientific operation. In fact, reductionism 
is not an investigatory tool at all. It is not a method oi extending understand- 
ing over new domains, but a procedure for integrating understandings that 
have been attained. It consolidates territory already overrun. 

To the investigator of culture, as long as he remains merely such, it seems 
irrelevant for the time being where culture resides, or whether it exists auton- 
omously or not, as long as he has genuinely cultural data to operate with and 
is free to operate upon them with the methods he finds most productive. The 
locus and reality of culture are irrelevant in the sense that they do not affect 
his specific cultural problem nor his specific method of dealing therewith. There 
are two courses open to students of culture. They can either try to resolve it 
into something else, in which case they will obviously not learn very much 
about culture; or they can try to learn about its manifestations in the world of 
nature. If to do this necessitates the provisional freezing of cultural phenomena 
as such on the cultural level, and acting as if culture were an autonomous realm, 
well and good: for except by so doing we shall never find out how much auton- 
omy cultural phenomena have or have not, nor what kind of autonomy. The 
as if attitude gives us a perfectly adequate way to proceed; and White’s ac- 
ceptance of this attitude” seems much more fruitful than his denunciation of 
Simmel as stubborn, mired, and blinded by an obsolete metaphysics.” White’s 
two positions on this point are of course not wholly consistent: if Simmel is 
just perversely wrong, then culture does really ‘‘exist”’ on its own level and we 
do not have to fall back on any “as if” attitude. 

As for those who contend that cultures do not enamel their fingernails, 
we who are interested in culture phenomena can cheerfully concede this and 
keep on our way. Lynd is not a pettifogging literalist. He is interested in sub- 
cultural phenomena of social relations, whose focus tends to be somewhat dis- 
turbed by the impact of the cultural approach, to paraphrase slightly White’s 
appropriate citation from MaclIver. A few neighborly comments like this across 
the backyard fence of sociology and anthropology should not be taken too 
earnestly. They pass just because we are neighbors in area and endeavor. 

If we waive a separate reality or locus of residence for culture, what then 
about its autonomous laws, order, and forces? Is there anything of that sort 
left, or do we have to go completely reductionist? 

The partial solution which I propose I owe to Bidney" and his bringing the 
four Aristotelian kinds of ‘causes’ to bear on the problem. The efficient 
causes of cultural phenomena unquestionably are men: individual personalities 
who are in interpersonal and social relations. It seems to me that this cannot 


White, 1947, p. 204. 2 Tbid., p. 195. 8 Bidney, 1942, p. 453; 1944, p. 41. 
4 In the case of a house the “material cause” would be its wood; the “formal,” the plan or 
design of the building; the “efficient,” the carpenter; the “final,” the goal of shelter. 
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be denied, and that there is neither use nor honesty in trying to whittle any 
of it away. But the manifestations of culture come characteristically in certain 
forms, patterns, or configurations, many of which are large, ramifying, and 
enduring. Now while persons undoubtedly make and produce these cultural 
forms, our knowledge of persons—and very largely also our knowledge of 
societies of persons—has failed conspicuously to explain the cultural forms: 
to derive specific cultural effects from specific psychic or social causes. In fact, 
psychological and social concepts or mechanisms are not even much good at 
describing cultural forms.® Such descriptions or characterizations begin to 
mean something only when they are made on the cultural level—in terms of 
intercultural relations and of cultural values. 

Every anthropologist or historian concerned with culture realizes that cul- 
tural situations make more sense, reveal more meaning, in proportion as we 
know more of their cultural antecedents, or, generically, more total cultural 
context. In other words, cultural forms or patterns gain in intelligibility as 
they are set in relation to other cultural patterns. This interrelating of forms 
is evidently like the consideration of Aristotelian ‘formal causes.’’® Of course 
they are not “causes” at all in the sense of modern mechanistic science, whose 
concern is with efficient causes (if with any). And if Aristotelian terminology 
be objected to in 1948, I shall be happy to adopt whatever more appropriate 
new term may be coined or proposed. 

I am convinced that this primacy of patterns'’ and pattern relation must 
be accepted in our intellectual operations with cultural data, possibly not for 
ever, but at any rate in the present development of our learning and science."* 
It is easy to cry for dynamic mechanisms, but they have been very hard to 
find. What the mechanisms or efficient causes residing in persons have ex- 
plained in culture is perhaps some of its vague recurrences, its hazily defined 
common denominators. All the characterized qualities of culture, all its varia- 
tions and specificities, remain essentially unexplained by dynamic psychic 
mechanisms. Historians, though their material consists of a mixture of culture, 
persons, and events, increasingly realize the inadequacy of specific causal 
explanations, and more and more are content to present sequences of signifi- 
cant forms. 

The clearest case is furnished by linguistics, easily that one of all social 
and humanistic studies which follows the most rigorous and exact method. 
Speech is a wholly human and wholly social phenomenon, but linguistics 


‘8 As shown by the fact that we have now in America a dozen or two of systematic books on 
Social Psychology which all deal with psycho-social mechanism and nearly all carefully refrain 
from dealing with the cultures produced by the mechanism. 

16 Bidney (in the two passages cited in f.n, 13) has suggested that “material” and “final 
causes” also enter into culture, but forms and form relations seem to me most characteristic. 

‘7 How far values are included in culture patterns is a separate problem. 

18 Which of course is itself a phase of a pattern. 
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thrives by being completely anonymous and impersonal, with a minimum of 
reference to its carriers and their psychology, and by dealing with the relations 
of specific forms without serious concern for their specific productive causes. 
The relation of d, ¢, ts in deux, two, zwei is a “‘law”’ in the sense of being a regu- 
larity of form, of consistent relation of pattern. But the linguist does not gener- 
ally ask what made English have ¢ where French has d. He could not give the; 
answer and he knows that he could not; and—if he has ever thought about it—' 
he probably suspects that no reductionist could give it either. The linguist 
may also be quite ready to concede that in his way the physicist is right if he 
claims that actually language is only air vibrations made by the larynges and 
mouths of individuals of Homo sapiens. On the physicist’s level language is 
that and remains that. The linguist gets something more significant than air 
waves out of his material because he does not try to explain it through efficient 
causes residing in persons, but by taking such causality for granted and con- 
cerning himself with the in/ferrelations of linguistic forms in his linguistic phe- 
nomena. 

Culture as a whole is more manifold and less channeled than its part, 
language. That perhaps is why students of culture have been less courageous 
or decisive in realizing that their most fertile procedure is essentially the same." 
Like language, culture exists only in and through human individuals and their 
psychosomatic properties; and like language it acquires a certain larger in- 
telligibility and systematic significance in the degree that it takes these persons 
for granted and proceeds to investigate the interrelations of superpersonal 
forms of culture. 

In these statements I do not feel that I am, as White thinks, failing to 
“hold consistently to the culturological point of view;’”° I am only delimiting 
and trying to clarify it. That a historical approach happens to be more fruitful 
with reference to culture, and a mechanical-scientific one more fruitful in re- 
gard to matter and energy, is the concession of a difference, not of an inferior- 
ity. And culture may well yet reveal “laws” similar to the “laws” which the 
linguist calls sound shifts; only they will presumably be, like these, primarily 
relations of forms (synchronic or sequential), not laws of efficient causality. 
So far as the latter are determinable for culture, the prospect seems to me to 
be that they will continue to reside in the psychic or psychosomatic level. And 
why not? Who are we that we should claim utter self-sufficiency for our do- 
main? 


9. Determinism—as opposed to free will or animism—being resisted vigor- 
ously by scientifically undisciplined personalities, the apperception or recognition 
of cultural phenomena as such is still being fought, according to White; in fact is 
being fought with increasing success since about 1930, he says. 


'® At least at present. No one can safely predict far ahead. 20 White, 1947, p. 199. 
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This seems to be a half truth. I have myself made a similar charge,” in a 
specific case where I felt that chaos in phenomena was more congenial to my 
opponent than any determinate order that limited the freedom of the human 
person. But I hesitate to generalize the accusation. I am myself a determinist. 
But I do not see any one-to-one correspondence between determinism and en- 
lightenment, nor between intellectual reactionism and free will. If Bidney can 
leave room for God and prayer™ in his interpretation of culture, or Toynbee 
for God and free will in his history—well, I do not operate that way, but do not 
see why I should be concerned over their doing so, at least not until it is evident 
that their attitude affects the results of their studies. After all, there have been 
and are determinists and Calvinist predestinarians in religious dogma as well 
as free-willists. And further I am aware that in living my practical life I must 
necessarily, if I am to act at all, do so as if I enjoyed freedom of will, even 
though intellectually and impersonally I choose to remain a determinist. This 
is the reverse and complement of what the humanist historian would do in 
pursuing his profession if he happened to be a personal determinist; and there 
perhaps are such. 

In short, the correlation seems to me considerably less simple than to White, 
even though we both are determinists, at least of a sort. 

I also doubt that there has been a recession since around 1930. In the con- 
viction of a cause, it is easy to be pessimistic about its progress. Looking back 
thirty years on my essay called ‘‘The Superorganic,” I am struck by the sense 
that pervades it of a great need for freeing cultural phenomena™ from the 
oppression of biological thinking. I do not think now that the yoke of the 
organic really lay heavy on our “culturological”’ necks in 1917. If there was 
such a yoke, the biologists of the time were probably hardly aware of imposing 
it. It has certainly lifted completely by now, at least in intellectual circles, 
and that spontaneously, without the pomp of a formal revolution. 

It is well also to remember that American students come to a University, 
and mostly leave it, with astonishingly little experience in historical attitude 
of any sort, and hence with considerable difficulty in apprehending at first 
hand what cultural phenomena actually are like when viewed historically. On 
the other hand, personality is the slogan of the moment; and so they clamor by 
the dozens and hundreds to be told the latest final insight into culture and 
personality, without being very clear as to what either is§Add that as a nation 
we love gadgets, that devices like “‘inkblot tests” have some of the outward 
qualities of a gadget—and the prospect may look dim to those who are inter- 
ested in culture as such. But with experience one learns that these waves go 


21 In Appendix of Richardson and Kroeber, 1940. 

22 Bidney, 1946, p. 541. 23 Kroeber, 1917. 

24 And I was still so crude as to call them “social” half the time, when I obviously meant 
cultural! 
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much as they come. In a decade or two Rorschachs may have been displaced 
as stimuli of fashion response by their successor of the day. As late as 1915 
the very word “personality” still carried overtones chiefly of piquancy, un- 
predictability, intellectual daring: a man’s “personality” was much like a 
woman’s “‘it.”” And who spills any feeling now about acculturation, since the 
word has lost its emotional charge and has been seen to denote part of one of 
the ever-present, regular, humdrum processes of human history? 

I am not sanguine as to progress of interest in culture being rapid, but I 
see no recession. 


10. The supposed recent regression from an autonomous science of culture 
White construes as due to the obsoleteness of our social system of capitalism and 
imperialism, its dedication to the status quo, and our unwillingness to recognize 
both evolution and culture; but the halt will be only temporary. 


These points in the two final paragraphs of the body of White’s essay are 
largely a non sequitur. They are mentioned here only in the endeavor to keep 
them out of the discussion which the remainder of White’s challenging paper 
will expectably provoke. 

It may be doubted that our social system is obsolete—this because of the 
fair rapidity with which it is adapting to change. We do alter our status quo, 
even though it is favorable enough to make us want to keep much of it. We 
can cheerfully admit our capitalist ‘system’ as a gradual historic growth, 
while laughing off the implication of its being a plotted conspiracy. And so 
on. Yet even if our social and political direction as a nation were belated and 
benighted, it is hard to see what that has to do with the more or less explicit 
theoretical recognition or non-recognition of culture by some hundreds of pro- 
fessional anthropologists and sociologists. Can it really be that soon the final 
judgment day is coming when all the truths in the world will segregate them- 
selves on the one side, all the symbols of error and powers of evil on the other? 
Unless that be so, these final sweeping dicta by White are irrelevant to his 
main intellectual thesis, and their injection tends to detract from the consid- 
eration which most of his trenchant essay deserves. 
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THE DEFINITION AND PROHIBITION OF INCEST 
By LESLIE A. WHITE 


‘Again and again in the world’s history, savage tribes must have 
had plainly before their minds the simple practical alternative be- 
tween marrying-out and being killed out.”—E. B. Tylor* 


HE subject of incest has a strange fascination for man. He was preoc- 

cupied with it long before he developed the art of writing. We find in- 
cestuous episodes in the mythologies of countless peoples. And in advanced 
cultures, from Sophocles to Eugene O’Neill, incest has been one of the most 
popular of all literary themes. Men seem never to tire of it but continue to 
find it ever fresh and absorbing. Incest must indeed be reckoned as one of 
man’s major interests in life. 

Yet, despite this intense and perennial concern, it is a fact that incest is 
but little understood even today. Men of science have been obliged all too 
often to admit that they are baffled and to declare that it is too mysterious, 
too obscure, to yield to rational interpretation, at least for the present. 

One of the mor mon explanations of the universal prohibition of incest 
is that it is instinctive. Thus Robert H. Lowie, a distinguished anthropologist, 
once accepted “‘Hobhouse’s view that the sentiment is instinctive.”" To “ex- 
plain” an element of behavior by saying that it is “instinctive” contributes 
little to our understanding of it as a rule. Sometimes it merely conceals our 
ignorance with a verbal curtain of pseudo-knowledge. To say that prohibitions 
against incest are “‘instinctive” is of course to declare that there is a natural, 
inborn and innate feeling of revulsion toward unions with close relatives. But 
if this were the case, why should societies enact strict laws to prevent them? 
Why should they legislate against something that everyone already wishes 
passionately to avoid? Do not, as a matter of fact, the stringent and worldwide 
prohibitions indicate a universal and powerful desire for sexual unions with 
one’s relatives?? There are further objections to the instinct theory. Some 
societies regard marriage with a first cousin as incestuous while others do not. 
Are we to assume that the instinct varies from tribe to tribe? Certainly when 
we consider our own legal definitions of incest, which vary from state to state, 
to claim that a biological instinct can recognize state boundary lines is some- 
what grotesque. In some societies it is incestuous to marry a parallel cousin 
(a child of your father’s brother or of your mother’s sister) but it is permissible, 
and may even be mandatory, to marry a cross cousin (a child of your father’s 
sister or of your mother’s brother). We cannot see how “‘instinct” can account 
for this, either; in fact, we cannot see how instinct can distinguish a cross 


* Tylor, 1888, p. 267. 1 Lowie, 1920, p. 15. 
“Freud has shown all but conclusively that incestuous tendencies represent one of the most 
deeply rooted impulses of the individual.” (Goldenweiser, 1937, p. 303, fn. 11.) 
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cousin from a parallel cousin. It is usually incestuous to marry a clansman even 
though no genealogical connection whatever can be discovered with him, 
whereas marriage with a close relative in another clan may be permissible. 
Plainly, the instinct theory does not help us at all, and it is not easy to find a 
scientist to defend it today.* 

Another theory, championed generations ago by Lewis H. Morgan and 
others, and not without defenders today, is that incest_was defined and pro- 
hibited because inbreeding causes biological degeneration.‘ This theory is so 
plausible as to seem self-evident, but it is wrong for all that. In the first place, 
inbreeding as such does not cause degeneration; the testimony of biologists is 
conclusive on this point. To be sure, inbreeding intensifies the inheritance of 
traits, good or bad. If the offspring of a union of brother and sister are inferior 
it is because the parents were of inferior stock, not because they were brother 
and sister. But superior traits as well as inferior ones can be intensified by in- 
breeding, and plant and animal breeders frequently resort to this device to 
improve their strains. If the children of brother-sister or father-daughter 
unions in our own society are frequently feeble-minded or otherwise inferior 
it is because feeble-minded individuals are more likely to break the powerful 
incest tabu than are normal men and women and hence more likely to beget 
degenerate offspring. But in societies where brother-sister marriages are per- 
mitted or required, at least within the ruling family, as in ancient Egypt, 
aboriginal Hawaii and Incaic Peru, we may find excellence. Cleopatra was the 
offspring of brother-sister marriages continued through several generations and 
she was “not only handsome, vigorous, intellectual, but also prolific . . . as 
perfect a specimen of the human race as could be found in any age or class of 
society.’”® 

But there is stilfanother objection to the degeneration theory as a means of 
accounting for the origin of prohibitions against incest. A number of competent 
ethnographers have claimed that certain tribes are quite ignorant of the nature 
of the biological process of reproduction, specifically, that they are unaware 
of the relationship between sexual intercourse and pregnancy. Or, they may 
believe that coitus is prerequisite to pregnancy but not the cause of it.* B. 
Malinowski, for example, claims that the Trobriand Islanders denied that 
copulation has anything to do with pregnancy, not only among human beings 
but among the lower animals as well.’ This thesis of ignorance of the facts of 


3 In 1932, Professor Lowie abandoned the instinct theory of incest prohibitions. But he comes 
no closer to an explanation than to observe that “the aversion to incest is, therefore, best re- 
garded as a primeval cultural adaptation” (Lowie, 1933, p. 67). In one of his recent works (Lowie, 
1940, p. 232), he again discusses incest but goes no further than to suggest that “the horror of 
incest is not inborn, though it is doubtless a very ancient cultural feature.” 

* See Morgan, 1877, pp. 69, 378, 424. 5 Mahaffy, 1915, p. 1. 

® See Montagu, 1937, both for a discussion of this subject and for bibliographic references to 
other articles. 7 See Malinowski, 1929b, especially pp. 153 ff., 3, 171. 
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life among primitive peoples has been challenged by other ethnologists, and I 


am not prepared to adjudicate the dispute. But it may be pointed out that t 
such ignorance should not be very surprising. Once a fact becomes well known I 
there is a tendency to regard it as self-evident. But the relationship between ( 
coitus and pregnancy, a condition that would not be discovered until weeks or 
even a few months later, is anything but obvious. Furthermore, pregnancy does ; 
not always follow intercourse. And knowing primitive man’s penchant for 


explaining so many things, the phenomena of life and death especially, in 
terms of supernatural forces or agents, we should not be surprised to findsome | 
tribes even today who do not understand the physiology of paternity. 

At any rate, there must have been a time at which such understanding was 
not possessed by any members of the human race. We have no reason to believe 
that apes have any appreciation of these facts, and it must have taken man a 
long time to acquire it. There are reasons, however, as we shall show later on, 


for believing that incest tabus appeared in the-very-earliest stage of human 
social evolution, in all probability prior to an understanding of paternity. The 
€ reason for the prohibition of inbreeding could not therefore have been a desire 
¢ to prevent deterioration of stock if the connection between copulation and the 
birth of children was not understood. 

This thesis receives additional support from a consideration of the kinship 
systems of many primitive peoples. In these systems a person calls many of 
his collateral relatives “brother” and “sister,” namely, his parallel cousins of 
several degrees for example, and the children of his mother’s and father’s 
parallel cousins, also of several degrees. Marriage between individuals who call 
each other “brother” and “sister” is strictly prohibited by the incest tabu, 
even though they be cousins of the third or fourth degree. But marriage with 
a first cross cousin may be permitted and often is required. Now these people 
may not understand the biology of conception and pregnancy, but they know 
which woman bore each child. Thus we see that the marriage rules disregard 
the degree of biological relationship so far as preventing inbreeding is con- 
cerned; they may prohibit marriage with a fourth parallel cousin who is called 
“brother”’ or “‘sister,’’ but permit or require marriage with a first cross cousin 
who is called “‘cousin.’’ Obviously, the kinship terms express sociological rather 
than biological relationships. Obvious also is the fact that the incest tabus 
follow the pattern of social ties rather than those of blood. 

But suppose that inbreeding did produce inferior offspring, are we to sup- 
pose that ignorant, magic-ridden savages could have established this correla- 

tion without rather refined statistical techniques? How could they have iso- 
lated the factor of inbreeding from numerous others such as genetics, nutrition, 
illnesses of mother and infant, etc., without some sort of medical criteria and 
measurements—even though crude—and without even the rudiments of sta- 
tistics? 
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Finally, if we should grant that inbreeding does produce degeneracy, and 
that primitive peoples were able to recognize this fact, why did they prohibit 
marriage with a parallel cousin while allowing or even requiring union with a 
cross cousin? Both are equally close biologically. Or, why was marriage with 
a clansman prohibited even though the blood tie was so remote that it could 
not be established genealogically with the data available to memory, while 
marriage with a non-clansman was permitted even though he was a close blood 
relative? Obviously the degeneracy theory is as weak as the instinct hypothesis, 
although it may be more engaging intellectually. 

Sigmund Freud’s theory is ingenious and appealing—in a dramatic sort of 
way at least. Proceeding from Darwin’s conjectures concerning the primal 
social state of man, based upon what was then known about anthropoid apes, 
and utilizing W. Robertson Smith’s studies of totemism and sacrifice, Freud 
developed the following thesis: in the earliest stage of human society, people 
lived in small groups each of which was dominated by a powerful male, the 
Father. This individual monopolized all females in the group, daughters as 
well as mothers. As the young males grew up and became sexually mature, the 
Father drove them away to keep them from sharing his females with him. 


“One day,” says Freud, “the expelled brothers joined forces, slew and ate 4 


the father, and thus put an end to the father horde. Together they dared and 
accomplished what would have remained impossible for them singly.’’* But 
they did not divide their Father’s women among themselves as they had 
planned. Now that he was dead their hatred and aggressiveness disappeared, 
and their love and respect for him came to the fore. As a consequence, they 
determined to give him in death the submission and obedience they had re- 
fused in life. They made therefore a solemn pact to touch none of their Father’s 
women and to seek mates elsewhere. This pledge was passed on from one 
generation to the next:® you must have nothing to do with the women of your 
father’s household, i.e., of your own group, but must seek other mates. In this 
way the incest tabu and the institution of exogamy came into being. 

This part of Totem and Taboo is great drama and not without value as an 
interpretation of powerful psychological forces, just as Hamlet is great drama 
in the same sense. But as ethnology, Freud’s theory would still be inadequate 
even if this much were verifiable. It does not even attempt to account for the 
many and varied forms of incest prohibition. 

It is not our purpose here to survey and criticize all of the many theories 

8 Freud, 193i, p. 247. 

* In another work (1938, p. 617, fn. 1), Freud suggests, if he does not say so outright, that 
the incest tabu became incorporated into the germ plasm and was consequently transmitted by 
means of biological heredity: “The incest barrier probably belongs to the historical acquisitions 


of humanity and, like other moral taboos, it must be fixed in many individuals through organic 
heredity.” 
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that have been advanced in the past to account for the definition and pro- 
hibition of incest. We may however briefly notice two others before we leave 
the subject, namely, those of E. Westermarck and Emile Durkheim. 

Westermarck’s thesis that ‘‘the fundamental cause of the exogamous pro- 
hibitions seems to be the remarkable absence of erotic feelings between persons 
living very closely together from childhood, leading to a positive feeling of 
aversion when the act is thought of,’’® is not in accord with the facts in the 
first place and would still be inadequate if it were. Propinquity does not an- 
nihilate sexual desire, and if it did there would be no need for stringent pro- 
hibitions. Secondly, incest tabus are frequently in force between persons not 
living in close association. 

Durkheim atte:npts to explain the prohibition of incest as a part of his 
general theory of totemism. The savage knew intuitively, Durkheim reasoned, 
that blood is a vital fluid or principle. To shed the blood of one’s own totemic 
group would be a great sin or crime. Since blood would be shed in the initial 
act of intercourse, a man must eschew ali women of his own totem. Thus the 
tabu against incest and rules of exogamy came into being." This theory is 
wholly inadequate ethnologically. Tabus against incest are much more wide- 
spread than totemism; the former are virtuaily universal, the latter is far from 
being so. And the theory does not even attempt to explain the many diverse 
forms of the definition and prohibition of incest. 

In view of repeated attempts and as many failures to account for the origin 
of definitions of incest and of rules regulating its prohibition, is it any wonder 
that many scholars, surveying decades of fruitless theories, have become dis- 
couraged and have come to feel that the problem is still too difficult to yield 
to scientific interpretation? 

In the same work in which he presented his theory, but some pages earlier, 
Freud said: ‘‘Still, in the end, one is compelled to subscribe to Frazer’s resigned 
statement, namely, that we do not know the origin of incest dread and do not 
even know how to guess at it.’”’” 

Ralph Linton treats of the subject as follows: 

The causes which underlie such limitations on marriage, technically known as 
incest regulations, are very imperfectly understood. Since these regulations are of uni- 
versal occurrence, it seems safe to assume that their causes are everywhere present, but 
biological factors can be ruled out at once. Close inbreeding is not necessarily injurious 
. .. Neither are purely social explanations of incest regulations altogether satisfactory, 
since the forms which these regulations assume are extremely varied . . . It seems pos- 
sible that there are certain psychological factors involved, but these can hardly be strong 


10 Westermarck, 1921, Table of Contents for Ch. 20. “ Durkheim, 1898, pp. 50 ff. 

” Freud, 1931, p. 217. Frazer’s statement was: “Thus the ultimate origin of exogamy and with 
it the law of incest—since exogamy was devised to prevent incest—remains a problem nearly 
as dark as ever.” (Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. I, p. 165.) 

3 Linton, 1936, pp. 125-126. 
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enough or constant enough to account for the institutionalization of incest regulations 
.. . They have probably originated from a combination of all these factors . . 


In other words, somewhere in the man-culture situation lie the causes of 
incest regulations, but where they are and why and how they are exegcised are 
matters too obscure for description or explanation. 

The late Alexander Goldenweiser, a prominent disciple of Franz Boas, 
never discovered the secret of the prohibition of incest. In Early Civilization he 
spoke of certain tabus that ‘‘are everywhere reinforced by the so-called ‘horror 
of incest,’ an emotional reaction of somewhat mysterious origin.’”™ Fifteen 
years later, in Anthropology, his last major work, he could go no further than 
to repeat these identical words.” 

The sociologists have little to offer. Kimball Young, for example, disavows 
instinct as the source of incest prohibitions, but he advances no further expla- 
nation than to assert that “the taboo is a rather constant and expected result 
arising from the very nature of the social interaction between parents and 
children and among the children themselves’”*—which is virtuaily equivalent 
to no explanation at all. 

The late Clark Wissler, one of the foremost anthropologists of our day, 
observes:!” 


. so far as we can see, the only facts sufficiently well established to serve as a starting 
point are that anti-incest responses of some kind are universal among mankind. As to 
why these are universal, we are no nearer a solution than before. 


These are discouraging words indeed. “‘Anti-incest responses” help us no 
more than “an instinctive horror” of incest. But in the phrase “we are no 
nearer a solution [now] than before,’’ we may find a clue to a way out of the 
dilemma. Perhaps these theorists have been on the wrong track. Science has 
found itself on the wrong track countless times during its relatively brief 
career so far. So many, in fact, that many of the important achievements of 
science consist, not in the discovery of some new fact or principle, but in 
erecting signs which read “Blind alley. Do not enter!’ Phrenology was one of 
these blind alleys. But until it has been explored, how can one know whether a 
passage is a blind alley or a corridor leading to a new world? Once it has been 
found to be a blind alley, however, other scientists need not and should not 
waste their time exploring it again. Perhaps we are confronted by blind alleys 
in the various theories of incest and exogamy that we have just surveyed. 
Wissler’s admission that ‘“‘we are no nearer a solution [now] than before”’ 
would leadgus to think so. 

Fortunately we ate not in the situation of a mariner who has lost his bear- 
ings and who must try to recover his true course. We do not need to seek a 


M4 Goldenweiser, 1922, p. 242. % Idem., 1937, p. 303. 
%® Young, 1942, p. 406. 7 Wissler, 1929, p. 145. 
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new path in the hope of finding an adequate solution of the problem of incest. 
The solution has already been found, and that long ago. 

Confusion in this field of ethnological theory has been due to circumstances 
such as we have just described. Theorists who have sought biological or psy- 
chological explanations of incest tabus have been on the wrong track; they 
have only led us into blind alleys. Those who have sought a culturological 
explanation have succeeded fully and well.'* The culturological point of view 
is younger and less widely known than the psychological or even the sociologi- 
cal. Although it was set forth simply and adequately by the great English 
anthropologist, E. B. Tylor, as early as 1871, in the first chapter of Primitive 
Culture—which was significantly enough entitled ‘““The Science of Culture”— 
it has not become widely known or appreciated among social scientists, even 
among cultural anthropologists. There are some who recognize in the new 
science of culture only a mystical, fatalistic metaphysic that should be shunned 
like the Devil.'® So habituated to psychological interpretations are many stu- 
dents of human behavior that they are unable to rise to the level of culturo- 
logical interpretation. Thus, Goldenweiser looked to psychology for ethno- 
logical salvation:® “It seems hardly fair to doubt that psychoanalysis will 
ultimately furnish a satisfactory psychological interpretation of this ‘horror of 
incest’.”” Professor William F. Ogburn observes that: 


Incest taboos and marriage regulations may be quite fully described historically and 
culturally, yet there is something decidedly strange about incest and about marriage 
prohibitions. One’s curiosity is not satisfied by the cultural facts." 


And even men like Lowie and Wissler, who have done excellent work along 
culturological lines in other areas, have relapsed to the psychological level 
when confronted with the problem of incest. Thus Lowie once declared that 
“it is not the function of the ethnologist but of the biologist and psychologist 
to explain why man has so deep-rooted a horror of incest.” And Wissler is 
inclined to turn over all problems of cultural origins to the psychologist, leav- 
ing to the anthropologist the study of traits after they have been launched 
upon their cultural careers.” 

The science of culture has, as we have already indicated, long ago given us 


8 Cf. White, 1947b. 1 Cf. White, 1947a, especially pp. 189-205. 

20 Goldenweiser, 1922, p. 242; and 1937, p. 303. 

"1 Ogburn, 1922, p. 175. What Professor Ogburn means apparently is that culturology cannot 
tell us al] that we want to know about incest. This is true; psychology must be enlisted in the in- 
quiry also. But one must insist upon a sharp and clear distinction between the psychological 
problem and the culturological problem. Psychology cannot account,for the origin or the form 
of the prohibitions; only culturology can do this. But for an understanding of the way the human 
primate organism behaves—thinks, feels, and acts—within, or with reference to, one of these 
cultural forms, we must go to psychology. See White, 1947b, especially the closing pages. 

22 Lowie, 1920, p. 15. 23 Wissler, 1927. 
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an adequate explanation of incest prohibitions. We find it set forth simply and 
succinctly in an essay by E. B. Tylor published in 1888: “On a Method of In- 
vestigating the Development of Institutions, Applied to the Laws of Marriage 
and Descent:’™ 


Exogamy, enabling a growing tribe to keep itself compact by constant unions be- 
tween its spreading clans, enables it to overmatch any number of small intermarrying 
groups, isolated and helpless. Again and again in the world’s history, savage tribes must 
have had plainly before their minds the simple practical alternative between marrying- 
out and being killed out. (p. 267) 


The origin of incest tabus greatly antedates clan organization, but a sure 
clue to an understanding of incest prohibitions and exogamy is given by Tylor 
nevertheless: primitive people were confronted with a choice between “marry- 
ing-out and being killed out.” The argument may be set forth as follows: 

Man, like all other animal species, is engaged in a struggle for existence. 
Cooperation, mutual aid, may become valuable means of carrying on this 
struggle at many points. A number of individuals working together can do 
many things more efficiently and effectively than the same individuals working 
singly. And a cooperative group can do certain things that lone individuals 
cannot do at all. Mutual aid makes life more secure for both individual and 
group. One might expect, therefore, that in the struggle for security and sur- 
vival every effort would be made to foster cooperation and to secure its bene- 
fits. 

Among the lower primates there is little cooperation. To be sure, in very 
simple operations one ape may coordinate his efforts with those of another. 
But their cooperation is limited and rudimentary because the means of com- 
munication are crude and limited; cooperation requires communication. Mon- 
keys and apes can communicate with one another by means of signs—vocal 
utterances or gestures—but the range of ideas that can be communicated in 
this way is very narrow indeed. Only articulate speech can make extensive and 
versatile exchange of ideas possible, and this is lacking among anthropoids. 
Such a simple form of cooperation as “you go around the house that way while 
I go around the other way, meeting you on the far side,” is beyond the reach 
of the great apes. With the advent of articulate speech, however, the possibili- 
ties of communication became virtually unlimited. We can readily see its sig- 
nificance for social organization in general and for incest and exogamy in 
particular. 

One might get the impression from some psychologists, the Freudians es- 
pecially, perhaps, that the incestuous wish is itself instinctive, that somehow a 
person “just naturally” focuses his sexual desires upon a relative rather than 
upon a non-relative, and, among relatives, upon the closer rather than the 


*4 Tylor, 1888. 
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remoter degrees of consanguinity. This view is quite as unwarranted as the 
theory of an “instinctive horror”’ of incest; an inclination toward sexual union 
with close relatives is no more instinctive than the social regulations devised 
to prevent it. A child has sexual hunger as well as food hunger. And he fixes his 
sex hunger upon certain individuals as he does his food hunger upon certain 
edible substances. He finds sexual satisfaction in persons close to him because 
they are close to him, not because they are his relatives. To be sure, they may 
be close to him because they are his relatives, but that is another matter. As a 
consequence of proximity and satisfaction the child fixates his sexual desires 
upon his immediate associates, his parents and his siblings, just as he fixates 
his food hungers upon familiar foods that have given satisfaction. He thus 
comes to have definite orientations and firm attachments in the realm of sex as 
in the field of nutrition. There is thus no mystery about incestuous desire; it 
is merely the formation and fixation of definite channels of experience and 
satisfaction. 

We find therefore, even in sub-human primate families, a strong inclina- 
tion toward inbreeding; one strives to obtain sexual satisfaction from a close 
associate. This tendency is carried over into human society. But here it is in- 
compatible with the cooperative way of life that articulate speech makes pos- 
sible. In the basic activities of subsistence, and defense against enemies, co- 
operation becomes important because life is made more secure thereby. Other 
factors being constant, the tribe that exploits most fully the possibilities of 
mutual aid will have the best chance to survive. In times of crisis, cooperation 
may become a matter of life or death. In providing food and maintaining an 
effective defense against foreign foes, cooperation becomes all-important. 

But would primordial man be obliged to construct a cooperative organiza- 
tion for subsistence and defense from the very beginning, or could he build 
upon a foundation already in existence? In the evolutionary process, whether 
it be social or biological, we almost always find the new growing out of, 
or based upon, the old. And such was the case here; the new cooperative or- 
ganization for food and defense was built upon a structure already present: the 
family. After all, virtually everyone belonged to one family or another, and the 
identification of the cooperative group with the sex-based family would mean 
that the benefits of mutual aid would be shared by all. When, therefore, certain 
species of anthropoids acquired articulate speech and became human beings, a 
new element, an economic factor, was introduced into an institution which had 
up to now rested solely upon sexual attraction between male and female. We 
are, of course, using the term economic in a rather broad sense here to include 
safety as well as subsistence. The human primate family had now become a 
corporation with nutritive and protective functions as well as sexual and in- 
cidentally reproductive functions. And life was made more secure as a con- 
sequence. 
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But a regime of cooperation confined to the members of a family would be 
correspondingly limited in its benefits. If cooperation is advantageous within 
family groups, why not between families as well? The problem was now to 
extend the scope of mutual aid. 

In the primate order, as we have seen, the social relationships between 
mates, parents and children, and among siblings antedates articulate speech 
and cooperation. They are strong as well as primary. And, just as the earliest 
cooperative group was built upon these social ties, so would a subsequent ex- 
tension of mutual aid have to reckon with them. At this point we run squarely 
against the tendency to mate with an intimate associate. Cooperation between 
families cannot be established if parent marries child; and brother, sister. A 
way must be found to overcome this centripetal tendency with a centrifugal 
force. This way was found in the definition and prohibition of incest. If persons 
were forbidden to marry their parents or siblings they would be compelled to 
marry into some other family group—or remain celibate, which is contrary 
to the nature of primates. The leap was taken; a way was found to unite fami- 
lies with one another, and social evolution as a human affair was launched upon 
its career. It would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of this step. 
Unless some way had been found to establish strong and enduring social ties 
between families, social evolution could have gone no further on the human 
level than among the anthropoids. 

With the definition and prohibition of incest, families became units in the 
cooperative process as well as individuals. Marriages came to be contracts 
first between families, later between even larger groups. The individual lost 
much of his initiative in courtship and choice of mates, for it was now a group 
affair. Among many primitive peoples a youth may not even be acquainted 
with his bride before marriage; in some cases he may not even have seen her. 
Children may be betrothed in childhood or infancy—or even before they are 
born. To be sure, there are tribes where one can become acquainted or even 
intimate with his spouse before marriage, but the group character of the con- 
tract is there nevertheless. And in our own society today a marriage is still an 
alliance between families to a very considerable extent. Many a man has ex- 
postulated, “But I am marrying her, not her family!” only to discover his lack 
of realism later. 

The widespread institutions of levirate and sororate are explainable by 
this theory also. In the levirate a man marries the wife or wives of his de- 
ceased brother. When a man customarily marries the unwed sister of his 


_ deceased wife the practice is called sororate. In both cases the group character 


of marriage is manifest. Each group of consanguinei supplies a member of the 
other group with a spouse. If the spouse dies, the relatives of the deceased 
must supply another to take his or her place. The alliance between families is 
important and must be continued; even death cannot part them. 
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The equally widespread institutions of bride-price and dowry likewise 
find their significance in the prohibition of incest to establish cooperation be- 
tween family groups. The incest tabu necessitates marriage between family 
groups. But it cannot guarantee a continuation of the mutual aid arrangement 
thus established. This is where bride-price and dowry come in: they are de- 
vices for making permanent the marriage tie that the prohibition of incest has 
established. When a family or a group of relatives has received articles of value 
as bride-price or dowry, they distribute them as a rule among their various 
members. Should the marriage tie be broken or dissolved, they may have to 
return the wealth received at the time of the marriage. This is almost certain 
to be the case if it can be shown that the spouse whose relatives were the recip- 
ients of the bride-price or dowry was at fault. It very often happens that the 
relatives are reluctant to return the wealth if indeed they still have it. If it has 
already been consumed they will have to dig into their own pockets. It may 
already be earmarked for the marriage of one of their own group. In any event, 
the return of dowry or bride-price would be an inconvenience or a deprivation. 
Consequently they are likely to take a keen interest in the marriage and to try 
to prevent their own relative from doing anything to disrupt it. 

According to our theory the prohibition of incest has at bottom an economic 
motivation—not that primitive peoples were aware of this motive, however, 
for they were not. Rules of exogamy originated as crystallizations of processes 
of a social system rather than as products of individual psyches. Inbreeding 
was prohibited and marriage between groups was made compulsory in order 
to obtain the maximum benefits of cooperation. If this theory be sound, we 
should find marriage and the family in primitive society wearing a definite 
economic aspect. This is, in fact, precisely what we do find. Let us turn for 
summary statements to two leading authorities in social anthropology. Robert 
H. Lowie writes as follows:* 

Marriage, as we cannot too often or too vehemently insist, is only to a limited extent 
based on sexual considerations. The primary motive, so far as the individual mates 
are concerned, is precisely the founding of a self-sufficient economic aggregate. A Kai 
[of New Guinea] does not marry because of desires he can readily gratify outside of 
wedlock without assuming any responsibilities; he marries because he needs a woman 
to make pots and to cook his meals, to manufacture nets and weed his plantations, in 
return for which he provides the household with game and fish and builds the dwelling. 


And A. R. Radcliffe-Brown makes similar observations concerning the 
aborigines of Australia :* 

The important function of the familyis that it provides for the feeding and bringing 
up of the children. It is based on the cooperation of man and wife, the former providing 
the flesh food and the latter the vegetable food, so that quite apart from the question of 


2% Lowie, 1920, pp. 65-66. 2% Radcliffe-Brown, 1930, p. 435. 
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children a man without a wife is in an unsatisfactory position since he has no one to 
supply him regularly with vegetable food, to provide his firewood and so on. This 
economic aspect of the family is a most important one . . . I believe that in the minds of 
the natives themselves this aspect of marriage, i.e., its relation to subsistence, is of 
greatly more importance than the fact that man and wife are sexual partners. 


Turning to the colonial period in America we find the economic character 
of the family equally pronounced. According to William F. Ogburn:?7 


In colonial times in America the family was a very important economic organiza- 
tion. Not infrequently it produced substantially all that it consumed, with the excep- 
tion of such things as metal tools, utensils, salt and certain luxuries. The home was, in 
short, a factory. Civilization was based on a domestic system of production of which the 
family was the center. 

The economic power of the family produced certain corresponding social conditions. 
In marrying, a man sought not only a mate and companion but a business partner. 
Husband and wife each had specialized skills and contributed definite services to the 
partnership. Children were regarded, as the laws of the time showed, not only as objects 
of affection but as productive agents. The age of marriage, the birth rate and the atti- 
tude toward divorce were all affected by the fact that the home was an economic insti- 
tution. Divorce or separation not only broke a personal relationship but a business one 
as well. 


And in our own society today, the economic basis of marriage and the 
family is made clear by suits for breach of promise and alienation of affections 
in which the law takes a very materialistic, even monetary, view of love and 
romance.** Suits for non-support, alimony, property settlements upon divorce, 
the financial obligations between parents and children, and so on, exhibit 
further the economic function of the family. Marriage for many women today 
means a greater economic return for unskilled labor than could be obtained in 
any other occupation. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that Freud who, according to 


27 Ogburn, 1933, pp. 661-662. 

We recall, also, Benjamin Franklin’s account of his proposal to marry a girl providing her 
parents would give him “as much money with their daughter as would pay off my remaining debt 
for the printing-house.” He even suggested that they “mortgage their house in the loan-office” 
if they did not have the cash on hand. The parents, however, thought the printing business a 
poor risk and declined to give both money and girl. “Therefore,” says Franklin, “I was forbidden 
the house, and the daughter shut up.” (Franklin, 1940, p. 78.) 

28 One court ruling observes that “the gist of the action for alienation of affections is the loss 
of consortium. ‘This is a property right growing out of the marriage relation’... ” (Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, Case of Maggay vs. Nikitko, 1933), quoted in Turano, 1934b, p. 295. 

Another legal statement says that “the law generally takes the rather worldly view that 
marriage is a ‘valuable’ consideration; a thing not only possessing value, but one the value of 
which may be estimated in money, and therefore, in a sense, marriage engagements are regarded 
as business transactions, entered into with a view, in part, at least, to pecuniary advantage.” 
(Ruling Case Law, Vol. 4, p. 143, quoted in Turano, 1934a, p. 40.) 
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popular belief, “attributes everything to sex,” nevertheless declares that “the 
motivating force of human society is fundamentally economic.”?* 

The notion that marriage is an institution brought into being to provide 
individuals with a means of satisfying their sex hunger is naive and anthro- 
pocentric. Marriage does provide an avenue of sexual exercise and satisfaction, 
to be sure. But it was not sexual desire that preduced the institution. Rather 
it was the exigencies of a social system that was striving to make full use of its 
resources for cooperative endeavor. Marriage, as an institution, finds its ex- 
planation in terms of socio-cultural process rather than individual psychology. 
In primitive society there was frequently ample means of sexual exercise out- 
side of wedlock. And in our own society the great extent of prostitution, the 
high incidence of venereal disease as an index of promiscuity, as well as other 
evidence,*® show that the exercise of sexual functions is not confined to one’s 
own spouse by any means. As a matter of fact, marriage very often restricts 
the scope of one’s sexual activity. Indeed, monogamy ideally considered is the 
next thing to celibacy. : 

Nor is love the basis of marriage and the family, however fondly this notion 
may be cherished. No culture could afford to use such a fickle and ephemeral 
sentiment as love as the basis of an important institution. Love is here today 
but it may be gone tomorrow. But economic needs are with us always. Absence 
of love is not sufficient grounds for divorce. Indeed, one may despise and 
loathe, hate and fear one’s mate and still be unable to obtain a divorce. At 
least one state in the Union will grant no divorce at all. And certain religious 
faiths take the same position. Marriage and the family are society’s first and 
fundamental way of making provision for the economic needs of the individual. 
And it was the definition and prohibition of incest that initiated this whole 
course of social development. 

But to return to the definitions and prohibitions themselves. These vary, 
as we saw at the outset, from culture to culture. The variations are to be ex- 
plained in terms of the specific circumstances under which cooperation is to 
take place. One set of circumstances will require one definition of incest and 
one form of marriage; another set will require different customs. The habitat 
and the technological adjustment to it, the mode of subsistence, circumstances 
of defense and offense, division of labor between the sexes, and degree of 
cultural development, are factors which condition the definition of incest and 
the formulation of rules to prohibit it. No people known to modern science 
customarily permits marriage between parent and child. Brother-sister 


2° Freud, 1920, p. 269. 

so“ |. , virginity at marriage will be close to the vanishing point for males born after 1930, 
and for females born after 1940 . . . intercourse with future spouse before marriage will become 
universal by 1950 or 1955.” (Lewis M. Terman, Psychologic Factors in Marital Happiness, p. 323 
{New York, 1938]), as quoted in Hohman and Schaffner, 1947, p. 502. 
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marriage has been restricted to the ruling families of a few advanced cultures, 
such as those of ancient Egypt, Hawaii, and the Inca of Peru. But this is not 
“royal incest,”’ as Reo Fortune calls it,* or “sanctioned incest” to use Kimball 
Young’s phrase.* Incest is by definition something criminal and prohibited. 
These marriages between siblings of royal families were not only not prohibited; 
they were required. They are examples of endogamy, as the prohibition of 
brother-sister marriages are examples of exogamy. Solidarity is a source of 
strength and effective action in society, as cooperation is a way of achieving 
security. And endogamy promotes solidarity as exogamy fosters size and 
strength of mutual aid groups. 

In view of the fact that a sure clue to the reason for the origin of prohibi- 
tions of incest was set forth by Tylor as early as 1888, it is rather remarkable 
that we should find anthropologists and sociologists today who juggle with 
“anti-incest responses” and who look to psychoanalysis for ultimate under- 
standing. As a matter of fact, we find the reasons for exogamy set forth by 
Saint Augustine in The City of God (Bk. XV), more than 1400 years before 
Tylor: 

For it is very reasonable and just that men, among whom concord is honorable and 
useful, should be bound together by various relationships, and that one man should not 
himself sustain many relationships, but that the various relationships should be dis- 
tributed among several, and should thus serve to bind together the greatest number in 
the same social interests. ‘Father’ and ‘father-in-law’ are the names of two relationships. 
When, therefore, a man has one person for his father, another for his father-in-law, 
friendship extends itself to a larger number. 


He comments upon the fact that Adam was both father and father-in-law 
to his sons and daughters: 


So too Eve his wife was both mother and mother-in-law to her children . . . while 
had there been two women, one the mother, the other the mother-in-law, the family 
affection would have had a wider field. Then the sister herself by becoming a wife sus- 
tained in her single person two relationships which, had they been distributed among 
individuals, one being sister, and another being wife, the family tie would have em- 
braced a greater number of persons. 


Saint Augustine does not, in these passages at least, make explicit the ad- 
vantages in security of life which would accrue to the group as a consequence 
of exogamy. But he makes it quite clear that community of social interest and 
“greater numbers of persons” in the group are the reasons for the prohibition 
of incest. 


3 Fortune, 1932, p. 622. R. H. Lowie also speaks of brother-sister marriage in Hawaii and 
Peru as “incest” (Lowie, 1940, p. 233). J. S. Slotkin, too, in a recent article (Slotkin, 1947, p. 613) 
appears to identify incest with certain specific forms of inbreeding rather than with a kind of union 
that is defined and prohibited as a crime. 

*® Young, 1942, p. 406. 
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If an understanding of incest and exogamy is as old in social philosophy as 
Saint Augustine and as early in anthropological science as Tylor, why is it 
that the subject is still so obscure and so little understood among scholars 
today? We have already suggested the answer: a preference for psychological 
rather than culturological explanations. Anthropomorphism is an inveterate 
habit in human thought. To explain institutions in terms of psychology—of 
wish, desire, aversion, imagination, fear, etc.—has long been popular. Explana- 
tions of human behavior in terms of psychological determinants preceded 
therefore explanations in terms of cultural determinants. But culturological 
problems cannot be solved by psychology. Preoccupation with psychological] 
explanations has not only kept many scholars from finding the answer; it has 
prevented them from recognizing the solution when it has been reached by 
the science of culture. The sociological explanation, such as Kimball Young’s 
“social interaction,” is no better. As a scientific explanation it is not only in- 
adequate; it is empty and meaningless. The sociologist’s fixation upon “‘social 
interaction” keeps him, too, from appreciating a scientific interpretation of 
culture as a distinct class of phenomena.* Even men who have made notable 
contributions to culturology, such as Kroeber, Lowie, and Wissler, have failed 
to see the significance of Tylor’s early discussion of exogamy. The following 
incident is remarkable and revealing. A. L. Kroeber and T. T. Waterman re- 
printed Tylor’s essay, “On the Method of Investigating the Development of 
Institutions,” in their Source Book in Anthropology* in 1920. But in a subse- 
quent edition,® they cut the article down to conserve space, and omitted this 
highly significant passage! 

Important contributions to science are sometimes made “before their time,” 
that is, before the general level of scientific advance has reached a point where 
widespread appreciation becomes possible. There was really very little that 
was novel in the work of Darwin; most if not all of the ideas and facts had been 
presented before. But the broad front of the cultural process of biologic thought 
had not advanced sufficiently prior to 1859 to make a general acceptance of 
this point of view possible. So it is with the problem of incest. An adequate ex- 
planation has been extant for decades. But, because the problem is a culturo- 
logical one, and because the science of culture is still so young and so few 
scholars even today are able to grasp and appreciate its nature and scope, an 
understanding of incest and its prohibitions is still very limited. As culturology 
develops and matures, however, this understanding as well as that of a host of 
other suprapsychological problems will become commonplace. 

We do not wish to minimize the extent of this understanding today. De- 
spite the ignorance and confusion of many scholars, there is a considerable 
number who do understand incest tabus. Thus Reo Fortune states that :* 


38 Cf. White, 1947a, pp. 186 ff. * Kroeber and Waterman, 1920, 1924. 
Tbid., 1931. Fortune, 1932, p. 620. 
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A separation of affinal relationship from consanguineous relationship assures a wider 
recognition of social obligation, . . . Any incestuous alliance between two persons within 
a single consanguineous group is in so far a withdrawal of their consanguineous group 
from the alliance and so endangers the group’s survival. 


Malinowski, too, has illuminated the problem of incest tabus. Instead of 
emphasizing, however, the positive values that would accrue from alliances 
formed as a consequence of compulsory exogamy, he dwells upon the disrup- 
tion and discord that the unrestricted exercise of sexual appetites would in- 
troduce into a small group of relatives or close associates. He writes:*” 

The sexual impulse is in general a very upsetting and socially disruptive force, 
[it] cannot enter into a previously existing sentiment without producing a revolutionary 
change in it. Sexual interest is therefore incompatible with any family relationship, 
whether parental or between brothers and sisters . . . If erotic passion were allowed to 
invade the precincts of the home it would not merely establish jealousies and competi- 
tive elements and disorganize the family but it would also subvert the most fundamental 
bonds of kinship on which the further development of all social relations is based... A 
society which allowed incest could not develop a stable family; it would therefore be 
deprived of the strongest foundations for kinship, and this in a primitive community 
would mean absence of social order. 


B. Z. Seligman expresses somewhat similar views—as well as others that 
are less discerning.** A good statement on the nature and genesis of incest 
tabus is tucked away in a footnote in a recent monograph by John Gillin.*™ 
William I. Thomas sees clearly the reasons for prohibitions of incest: “The 
horror of incest is thus plainly of social derivation.’ 

And Freud, apart from his drama of patricide, comes close to an under- 

standing of incest tabus and exogamy. He says: 
The incest prohibition, had... a strong practical foundation. Sexual need does not 
unite men; it separates them... Thus there was nothing left for the brothers [after 
they had killed their father], if they wanted to live together, but to erect the incest pro- 
hibition." 


In another work he observes that: 

The observance of this [incest] barrier is above all a demand of cultural society, 
which must guard against the absorption by the family of those interests which it needs 
for the production of higher social units. Society, therefore, uses all means to loosen 
those family ties in every individual .. . 


The cultural function, if not the genesis, of incest tabus and of rules of 
exogamy seems to be very clearly seen and appreciated here. It is interesting 
to note, too, that Freud holds substantially the same view of the relationship 

37 Malinowski, 1930, p. 630. See also, idem, 1929a, Vol. 13, p. 407. 


38 Seligman, 1929, pp. 243-244, 247, 268-269. 3a Gillin, 1936, p. 93. 
39 Thomas, 1937, p. 197. Freud, 1931, pp. 250-251. 4 Idem., 1938, pp. 616-617. 
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between restrictions upon sexual gratification and social evolution that has 
been set forth earlier in this essay. One of the principal themes of Civilization 
and Its Discontents® is “the extent to which civilization is built up on re- 
nunciation of instinctual gratifications. ... This ‘cultural privation’ domi- 
nates the whole field of social relations between human beings” (p. 63). He 
sees that “the first result of culture was that a larger number of human beings 
could live together in common”’ (p. 68); that “one of culture’s principal en- 
deavors is to cement men and women together in larger units” (p. 72). Thus, 
although he proceeds from different premises, Freud comes to essentially the 
same conclusions as ours. 

There is, then, considerable understanding of incest and exogamy extant 
in the literature today. Yet, in a comparatively recent review of the whole 
problem a prominent anthropologist, John M. Cooper, has concluded that 
“the desire to multiply the social bonds [has] in all probability not been [an] 
important factor” in the origin of incest prohibitions.“ How far he is from an 
understanding of the problem is indicated by the two “chief factors” which he 
cites: “(a) sex callousness, resulting from early and intimate association . .. ; 
(b) the distinctly social purpose of preserving standards of sex decency within 
the family and kinship circle.” The first factor is contrary to fact; intimacy 
fosters incest rather than callousness. The second explains nothing at all: what 
are standards of sex decency, why do they vary from tribe to tribe, and why is 
it necessary to preserve them? 

The culturological theory of incest receives support from a comparison 
of primitive cultures with our own. The crime of incest is punished with greater 
severity in primitive societies than in our own, as Reo Fortune“ has observed. 
Among the former the penalty of death is quite common; in our society punish- 
ment seldom exceeds ten years imprisonment and is often much less. The 
reason for this difference is not far to seek. In primitive societies, personal and 
kinship ties between individuals and families were more important than they 
are in highly developed cultures. The small mutual-aid group was a tre- 
mendously important social unit in the struggle for security. The very survival 
of the group depended to a considerable extent upon alliances formed by 
exogamy. In advanced cultures the situation is different. Society is no longer 
based upon kinship ties, but upon property relationships and territorial dis- 
tinctions. The political state has replaced the tribe and clan. Occupational 
groups and economic organization also become important bases of social life. 
The importance of exogamy is thus much diminished and the penalties for 
incest become less severe. It is not to be expected, however, that restrictions 


® Tdem., 1930. * Cooper, 1932, p. 20 
“ Fortune, 1932, p. 620. Freud also remarks that “This dread of incest . . . seems to be even 


more active and stronger among primitive races living today than among the civilized.” (Freud, 
1931, p. 217) 
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upon inbreeding will ever be removed entirely. Kinship is still an important, 
though relatively less important, feature of our social organization and will 
probably remain so indefinitely. Rules of exogamy and endogamy will there- 
fore continue to be needed to regulate and order this aspect of our social life. 


In the various interpretations, both sound and unsound, of the definition 
and prohibition of incest we have a neat example of a contrast between psycho- 
logical explanations on the one hand and culturological explanations on the 
other. The problem simply does not yield to psychological solution. On the 
contrary, the evidence, both clinical and ethnographic, indicates that the desire 
to form sexual unions with an intimate associate is both powerful and wide- 
spread. Indeed, Freud opines that “the prohibition against incestuous object- 
choice [was] perhaps the most maiming wound ever inflicted . . . on the erotic 
life of man.’ Psychology discloses an “incestuous wish” therefore, not a motive 
for its prevention. The problem yields very readily, however, to culturological 
interpretation. Man, as an animal species, lives in groups as well as individu- 
ally. Relationships between individuals in the human species are determined 
by the culture of the group—that is, by the ideas, sentiments, tools, techniques, 
and behavior patterns, that are dependent upon the use of symbols“ and which 
are handed down from one generation to another by means of this same 
faculty. These culture traits constitute a continuum, a stream of interacting 
elements. In this interacting process, new combinations and syntheses are 
formed, some traits become obsolete and drop out of the stream, some new 
ones enter it. The stream of culture thus flows, changes, grows and develops in 
accordance with laws of its own. Human behavior is but the reactions of the 
organism man to this stream of culture. Human behavior—in the mass, or of a 
typical member of a group—is therefore culturally determined. A people has an 
aversion to drinking cow’s milk, avoids mothers-in-law, believes that exercise 
promotes health, practices divination or vaccination, eats roasted worms or 
grasshoppers, etc., because their culture contains trait-stimuli that evoke such 
responses. These traits cannot be accounted for psychologically. 

And so it is with the definition and prohibition of incest. From psychology 
we learn that the human animal tends to unite sexually with someone close to 
him. The institution of exogamy is not only not explained by citing this 
tendency; it is contrary to it. But when we turn to the cultures that determine 
the relations between members of a group and regulate their social intercourse 
we readily find the reason for the definition of incest and the origin of exogamy. 
The struggle for existence is as vigorous in the human species as elsewhere. 
Life is made more secure, for group as well as individual, by cooperation. 
Articulate speech makes cooperation possible, extensive, and varied in human 
society. Incest was defined and exogamous rules were formulated in order to 


Freud, 1930, p. 74. * Cf. White, 1940. 
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make cooperation compulsory and extensive, to the end that life be made 
more secure. These institutions were created by social systems, not by neuro- 
sensory-muscular-glandular systems. They were syntheses of culture elements 
formed within the interactive stream of culture traits. Variations of definition 
and prohibition of incest are due to the great variety of situations. In one situa- 
tion, in one organization of culture traits—technological, social, philosophic, 
etc.—we will find one type of definition of incest and one set of rules of exog- 
amy; in a different situation we find another definition and other rules. Incest 
and exogamy are thus defined in terms of the mode of life of a people—by the 
mode of subsistence, the means and circumstances of offense and defense, the 
means of communication and transportation, customs of residence, knowledge, 
techniques of thought, etc. And the mode of life, in all its aspects, technological 
sociological, and philosophical, is culturally determined. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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ON THE PLACE OF “THEMES” AND KINDRED CONCEPTS IN 
SOCIAL THEORY 
By ALBERT K. COHEN 


LTHOUGH this paper takes as its point of departure a critique of a certain 
point of view or set of concepts, it neither denies the utility of these con- 
cepts nor affirms the greater utility of some other concepts. Its thesis is rather 
that all of the concepts discussed herein are of extremely limited utility when 
used alone and that they can prove maximally useful only when explicitly 
viewed in the context of the complete conceptual scheme from which they are 
unwittingly abstracted. 

The work of those anthropologists and sociologists whose theoretical no- 
tions rest upon such concepts as “themes,” “patterns,” “configurations,” or 
“culture mentality” exhibits significant differences.’ However, it may be said 
that all of these concepts, as they are commonly used, are based upon the fol- 
lowing assumptions: Every culture has a system of fundamental postulates 
which may or may not be explicitly formulated but which are so universally 
recognized and are effective in so many contexts that correct apprehension of 
them offers a key to the understanding and prediction of behavior in that cul- 
ture, principally by a process of logical inference of the implications of such 
postulates for action in particular situations. These postulates, or themes (to 
employ Dr. Opler’s term’), are themselves arrived at by a process of induction 
from manifold observations of concrete behavior. 

In another context, commenting on themes and kindred concepts, I re- 

marked: 
These concepts are primarily of descriptive significance. They are discovered inductively 
to characterize a culture “more or less,’”’ but offer little basis for prediction. Further 
research serves only to clarify the extent to which a culture is indeed pervaded by these 
values and to what extent other values limit their unimpeded expression. In short, it 
merely renders description more precise.* 


In a rejoinder, Opler remarked with some heat that he considered his first 
task ‘“‘to be a presentation of suggestions for describing cultures more ade- 
quately,’ and that such criticisms were therefore wide of the mark. If I 
created the impression that I had a “low estimation of the importance of 
descriptive techniques and descriptive material,” peccavi. It is generally 
recognized today that what Opler calls themes, what Parsons calls ultimate 
value-attitudes, what Linton calls ideal patterns are not only important but 


? Dr. Kluckhohn’s papers are perhaps the leading discussions of the wide range of senses in 
which these concepts have been used. See Kluckhohn, 1941, 1943. Wolff, 1945, discusses concrete 
procedures in empirically establishing culture patterns. These problems, however, lie beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

2 Opler, 1945. * Cohen, 1946, p. 41. * Opler, 1946b. 
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indispensable features of social systems, that most social behavior is oriented 
to and influenced by, if not wholly consistent with, such a common value 
system, and that one of the most obvious and important ways in which 
societies may be, ought to be, and indeed are compared with one another is 
in terms of such value systems. Attempts to refine, to make more precise and 
less intuitive, and to standardize the operations of description of such systems 
are not only legitimate but necessary. 

My main point, perhaps imperfectly brought out in my highly condensed 
remarks, was that investigation purely on the level of themes, divorced from a 
broader theory and conceptual scheme, is not likely to yield more than purely 
descriptive fruit. Actually, Opler and those who use similar concepts believe 
that these concepts have more than descriptive value only, and I share that 
belief. However, the auxiliary concepts and assumptions that fructify the 
themal type of concept are frequently implicit, and when explicit are usually 
unexamined. 

The first of these assumptions is that culture is logically integrated. Pre- 
diction from themes can be other than tautological—i.e., prediction back to the 
very data from which our themes were inferred—if there is a strain toward 
logical consistency both within personalities and within the social system as a 
whole. To the extent that this is true, correct apprehension of themes from a 
relatively small number of observations should enable correct prediction of a 
wide variety of other, as yet unobserved, behavior. That the assumption of 
logical integration is to some degree valid is attested by the insight we get from 
works like those of Ruth Benedict. 

But we know also that such integration is a relative thing, that it is more or 
less present, that it varies in different sectors of activity and in different sub- 
groups or classes. To the extent that culture is integrated we can predict con- 
fidently from themes derived from a relatively small sample of behavior, but 
how do we know to what extent? By the degree of congruence between our 
predictions and our observations! To explain discrepancies without recourse to 
other variables than themes we must either invoke imperfect integration (to 
explain imperfect integration!) or we must hypothesize limiting factors in the 
form of other themes. The former, I think, is Sorokin’s’ method; the latter is 
Opler’s. The former brings us back on the road to tautology, the latter to sheer 
(note, not “‘mere’’!) description. 

Ruth Benedict is very well aware of the precarious nature of the assump- 
tion of integration: 


5 Sorokin, 1937. Sorokin’s discussion of integration and social science method is vulnerable 
to criticism because it represents the most systematic and rigorously logical development of the 
implications of a purely themal system of thought, and therefore encounters most obviously and 
explicitly the dilemma here described. The problem, however, in less readily recognizable form, 
to be sure, is common property of the whole range of theories under discussion. 
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Some cultures, like some periods of art, fail of such integration® . . . This lack of inte- 
gration seems to be as characteristic of certain cultures as extreme integration is of 


others’ . . . Facile generalizations about the integration of culture are most dangerous 
in field work.® 


But we can predict only to the extent that the culture is integrated! The 
escape from the dilemma, I suggest, is in viewing themes in the context of a 
broader conceptual scheme. 

I shall start with a set of propositions about the nature of social systems as 
such, characteristics of social systems which are independent of any particular 
themes, ethos or culture mentality, but are rather determined by the necessary 
minimal conditions of the existence of social systems and by the nature of the 
human material of which they are composed. 

I. Any social system, like any personality, functions within and must be 
compatible with a given concrete situation or range of situations. Although the 
behavior of the system is in no simple sense determined by the situation, 
neither is the situation merely a set of “limiting factors” determining the 
boundaries beyond which variation cannot go. The achievement and main- 
tenance of each variant are possible only on the terms set by the situation. 
The situation determines in part what things are possible, in part how these 
things may be realized. The situation consists of the resources and poten- 
tialities, the threats and barriers present in two sets of facts: (1) the human 
and non-human environment; (2) the human material of which the system is 
made up. 

II. With respect to the human and non-human environment, it is clear 
that the stabie concatenation of activities which we call a social system must 
include arrangements for exploiting, for cooperating with, for propitiating, for 
defense against both the constant and variable features of (1) other social 
groups among which it must somehow get along, (2) of the larger social system 
—or society—of which it may be a part, and (3) of the climate, geology, flora 
and fauna of its milieu. 

III. Likewise, any given system is viable only if it includes adequate ar- 
rangements for procuring, maintaining and motivating the human material of 
which it is made. (1) Whether through sexual reproduction, capture, adoption, 
purchase, or voluntary membership, the system must include arrangements 
for recruiting its substance in numbers adequate to carry on its activities. From 
this standpoint, the “‘need for reproduction”’ is not a need of the person but a 
need of those social systems which must rely on that method of recruitment— 
the type of system with which anthropologists are most commonly concerned. 
(2) The system must have nutritional, hygienic and other arrangements to 
keep its personnel alive and in decent shape. Again, from this point of view the 
system is not merely a complicated apparatus for meeting human needs. 


® Benedict, 1934, p. 48. 7 Ibid., p. 223. 8 Tbid., p. 229. 
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Rather, the satisfaction of biological and other needs is a condition of the 
viability of the system.* The persons whose needs matter and the degree and 
manner in which those needs must be met are partly a function of the biologi- 
cal nature of the organism (including sex and age characteristics) and partly 
a function of the nature and importance of the activities which they perform. 
(3) It is necessary, further, to motivate these individuals to perform the ac- 
tivities which collectively constitute the system. On the one hand, the nature 
of the system requires appropriate personalities to sustain it. On the other 
hand, the nature of the organism sets limits to the range of personality types 
possible under any conditions (and thus, by implication, to the range of pos- 
sible social systems) and to the systemic arrangements capable of producing 
specific personality types.'® “Motivation” is used here in the broad sense of 
whatever is relevant in the personality of the actor to the determination of 
action. This would include what he wants (goal or teleological orientation), 
his knowledze and beliefs about the situation of action (cognitive orientation), 
his attitudes regarding the propriety of alternative means of achieving his 
goals (normative orientation) and his emotional responses to himself and to 
other persons and things (emotional or affective orientation)." These orienta- 
lions to the extent that they may be stated in the form of maxims or propositions, are 
shared throughout a social system, and are of such generality as to be applicable to 
behavior in many different contexts, probably include the referents of such terms as 
themes, ultimate-values, ethos, and eidos.” It is increasingly recognized that the 
procedures necessary for producing the appropriately motivated type of per- 
sonality themselves entail disciplines and renunciations that engender tensions 
and dissatisfactions of various sorts. Likewise, equipping a person with the 
elements of motivation mentioned above means equipping him with a set of 
wants and “legitimate expectations,” and therefore with a capacity for feelings 
of frustration, deprivation, and indignation if these wants and expectations 


® The biological and other felt needs of some individuals may be systematically denied, ig- 
nored, or quaintly interpreted in the form of human sacrifice, institutionalized killing of infants 
or aged, suttee, etc. Yet such behavior may contribute positively to the maintenance of the sys- 
tem. For this reason, it is necessary that our point of departure be the needs of the system, and 
that the needs of persons be assimilated to the situation to which the system must somehow adapt. 
Although Malinowski came close to assuming this position, he never fully achieved it in his ex 
plicitly theoretical writings. See Malinowski, 1944, pp. 89-90. 

10 “The nature of the organism” refers not to the needs and potentialities of the neonate but 
to those of the recruit in whatever condition the system receives him. A military company or a 
monastery have not the same range of possibilities open to them as a system which receives its 
recruits ab utero. But any social system, like an artist, must respect its materials. 

1 Parsons, 1937, passim. 

2 A knowledge of all four of these orientations is necessary to an understanding of action, 
and they should therefore be distinguished. Very commonly, however, concepts of the type under 
discussion fail to make these distinctions and it is left to the reader to guess which one or which 
ones are implied. Bateson, 1936, however, has at least discriminated, under the terms “ethos” 
and “eidos,” the emotional and cognitive components of action. 
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are not met. Exceptions to the rule that they are never fully met do not readily 
come to mind. Therefore, the social system must also include arrangements for 
rationalizing frustrating situations and for discharging, in a way not disruptive 
of the system, the tensions generated by the system. 

IV. Both as consequences and as conditions of all the foregoing, the struc- 
ture of the system must exhibit certain features: 

a. There must be a functional differentiation of activities commonly called 
role differentiation or division of labor. 

b. There must be a differential evaluation of activities and persons in 
terms of the prevailing value system resulting in a system of stratification. 

c. There must be mechanisms and criteria for allocating persons to the 
stratified and functionally differentiated positions in the social system, or a 
system of social selection. 

d. There must be arrangements, effected through diffuse, decentralized 
pressures and sanctions, through internalized controls, and through organized 
“constituted authorities,’ for the coordination of the activities of the system, 
for the resolution of conflicts, and for the control of deviation, rebellion and 
withdrawal: a system of integration. 

The foregoing does not imply any correspondence between the performance 
of specific functions and specific structural features. It is just one very rough 
list’® of the kinds of things that have got to get done somehow, regardless of 
themes or value systems. In most instances the conditions of the existence of the 
system are realized through complex, functionally diffuse concatenations of 
activities which cut across such conventional rubrics as government, economics, 
religion, art and education. A list of functions, to be sure, will not tell us how 
those functions will be performed in any particular society, and for this reason 
the concept “function,” like that of “theme,” is, if not wholly sterile, of 
sharply limited significance when used by itself. No single master concept can 
bear the whole load of a system of theory. The historically derived culture, 
which includes the (more or less) common value system will determine how, 
in the main, these functional problems will be met and how successfully. But 
the themes, value-systems, patterns, or what-not must be oriented to the 
solution of these problems. If they are not so oriented that behavior con- 
sistent with them is at least compatible with such solutions, then (1) the social 
system will disintegrate, or (2) otherwise change, or (3) there will be discrep- 
ancies between the value-system and behavior or “deviation,” or (4) the 


8 In addition to the existing literature on “functionalism,” unpublished papers of R. Freed 
Bales and Marion J. Levy of Harvard University have influenced the construction of this particu- 
lar list. 

4 See Kluckhohn’s distinction between ideal, regulative, or sanctioned patterns and be- 
havioral patterns. “But the fact that there is never complete correspondence between sanctioned 
pattern and behavioral pattern does not prove that the sanctioned patterns are unimportant. 
This observation shows merely that a sanctioned pattern is only one of a number of the deter- 
minants of any action.” Kluckhohn, 1943, p. 216. 
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value system will itself change, although such change may involve the creation 
of logical inconsistency (imperfect integration) within the value system. 

Now I believe that such deviation and imperfect integration are practically 
if not absolutely universal features of social systems. In some cases, and pos- 
sibly in any case, a system that tried to follow out in behavior, to their logical 
conclusion, all the implications of a perfectly logically integrated system of 
themes could not exist. There is no mystery, for example, in the absence of 
perfect integration in the cultures that Sorokin has analyzed. A perfectly 
“Tdeational” or perfectly ‘“‘Sensate’’ society would be an impossibility. In the 
former, people would never get around to eating; the latter would degenerate 
into a bellum omnium contra omnes. There must be lack of logical integration 
in the sense that there must be other themes, logically inconsistent with the 
“fundamental premises” of the culture, to sanction behavior inconsistent with 
those premises but necessary for the survival of the system, or else there must 
be sheer “‘deviation” or “nonconformity.”’ 

On the other hand, it is probable that a certain amount of logical integra- 
tion is itself a functional necessity, and for that reason a purely themal ap- 
proach always has some value. But putting themes into this kind of context 
suggests certain new questions: Is it necessary simply to accept logical integra- 
tion or its absence as a datum? Or are not these things themselves to be ex- 
plained? Can they be predicted in the light of other knowledge about the cul- 
ture? What are the positive functions of logical consistency? Does the strain 
for logical consistency vary with different types of social systems, different 
sectors of behavior, different cultural Weltanschauungen? Can knowledge of 
themes alone explain the existence of such themes, changes in the themal 
system of a group, or discrepancies between themes and behavior? 

This leads to the necessity for clearly distinguishing two kinds or usages of 
“integration.” If a social system is going to function at all well, the activities 
of its members must be so ordered that the various functional necessities 
enumerated above get done without too much frustration, conflict and con- 
fusion. Without attempting to define “function” more precisely, I will call 
such an ordering of activities, to the extent that it conduces to the solution of 
these functional problems, functional integration. The logical consistency of the 
postulates or maxims expressing the values and beliefs on which behavior pro- 
ceeds I will call logical integration, which is the sort of thing I have been talk- 
ing about in the earlier part of this paper. As long as we remain on the level 
of themes alone, logical integration is the only kind we can talk about. Only if 
we make assumptions about or have knowledge of the needs of the individuals 
or of the social system can we make statements about the functional integra- 
tion of a system of themes. It is the requirement of functional integration 
that makes impossible the full realization of logical integration or makes it 
% Sorokin, 1937. 

16 Cf. “logico-meaningful integration” in Sorokin, 1937, Chapter 1. 
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possible in varying degrees under different conditions. In this context the 
dilemma of “imperfect integration” is resolved. 

The sheer existence of a social system is all the evidence we need that the 
conditions of that existence are somehow being met. This truism, childlike in 
its simplicity, has serious implications for social theory. It implies, for example, 
that if a social system, in some of its beliefs and practices fails to achieve cer- 
tain of the conditions of its existence, there have got to be arrangements else- 
where in the system for achieving these things. As a matter of fact, the predic- 
tions and expectations of all anthropologists who employ the themal type of 
concept are consistently—although not always consciously—controlled by 
these homely and common-sense assumptions. It follows that these assump- 
tions should be given an explicit status in a system of theory, so that they may 
be critically examined and evaluated, rather than that they should be left as 
suppressed, haphazard and uncriticized premises."’ 

Commenting on those factors which limit the expression of themes, Thomas 

Gladwin remarks: 
Insofar as these limiting factors are not other themes, it becomes necessary to evaluate 
the strength of these factors relative to each other, before we can safely apply them to 
the assessment of the importance of the themes themselves. Such limiting factors are 
not absolutes but are also contingent upon cultural values.'* 


There is no harm in such remarks. But Gladwin continues: 


Should we not then set up another scheme for determining the importance of limiting 
factors? I think not, for it appears evident that if themes are able to provide a suffi- 
ciently complete and all-embracing descriptive and analytical device to be satisfactory 
on other counts, we will in fact be able to find in each limiting factor an expression of 
another theme and thus be able to form a fairly clear picture of the themal structure of 
the culture as a whole." (Italics added.) 


This appears to me to be an explicit repudiation of the significance of any- 
thing but themes. The attempt to build a system of theory on themes or 
kindred concepts alone involves us in one form of what Whitehead has called 
“the fallacy of misplaced concreteness,’”° the idealistic theory of action: 


In an idealistic theory “‘action” becomes a process of “emanation,” of “self-expression” 
of ideal or normative factors. Spatiotemporal phenomena become related to action only 
of “meanings” . . . The means- 
ends schema gives way to a meaning-expression schema. Non-normative elements 
cannot “condition” action, they can only be more or less “‘integrated’”’ with a meaning- 
ful system.” 


as symbolic “modes of expression”’ or ““embodiments’ 


17 The twenty themes, for example, in Dr. Opler’s admirable analysis of the Lipan Apache 
(Opler, 1946a) are neither a chance aggregation nor the necessary logical implications of a Lipan 
ethos nor of one another. They do, however, in some measure imply one another, but the implications 
follow only if we introduce a lot of assumptions about things that have got to get done somehow 
and things that must somehow be prevented from happening. 18 Gladwin, 1947, p. 145. 

19 Tbid. 20 Whitehead, 1925, p. 75. *t Parsons, 1937, p. 82. 
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In Dr. Opler’s ‘‘Rejoinder” appears the heartening sentence: “I foresee 
attempts to group themes and to relate them to the psychological, biological, 
and social needs of man.’ I should like to add “ . . . and of social systems.” 
But this vision and prophecy, this implied recognition of factors other than 
themes, is not enough. We must be fully and explicitly and continuously 
cognizant of the fact that in studying themes we are dealing with only one 
aspect of a system of theory.* We have reached the stage where the concepts 
culture, social system, social structure, function, functional integration, logical 
integration, and theme (and kindred concepts) must be more precisely defined 
relative to one another. They must be articulated into a coherent and usable 
system of concepts. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN NATIVE CALIFORNIA AND THE 
ORIGIN OF CLANS' 


By WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT 
INTRODUCTION 


T IS with a feeling of great temerity that I address myself to the problem of 

clan origin,—most particularly when my discussion is based upon data from 
a well-worked field. But adherence to definition and formulae, failure to ap- 
preciate the sociological aspects of social organization, and the council of 
timidity that has prevailed in the past have emboldened me to trespass where 
angels do not tread. My interest in the historic aspects of clan structure stems 
from the summer of 1936, when I studied the ethnology of the Nomlaki, foot- 
hill Wintun of the Sacramento Valley, California.’ 

My procedure will be as follows: First, to describe the social organization 
of the Nomlaki and the evidence of clan organization; second, to show the rela- 
tion of Nomlaki clans to the social unit elsewhere in the Central California re- 
gion, and finally, to develop the implication of these data for the development 
of social systems of the clan type. 

Let me make clear my position from the start. California social groups have 
from time to time been called clans, though in recent years there has been a 
shying-away from the word. The fact is, that these social units approach clans 
as formal systems, but are always weak or partial. By denying clans to these 
simple societies, their position has been inadequately comprehended in dis- 
cussions of clan development. Actually, standing at the threshold of such 
organization, they are crucial to an understanding of the development of true 
or completely realized clan systems. 


NOMLAKI SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Nomlaki is the name by which the foothill segment of the Central Wintun 
know themselves. They are a member of the Penutian stock, closely related 
linguistically and culturally to the Patwin* who live immediately to the south, 
and to the Wintu‘ to the north. Their culture characteristics vary only in de- 
tail from these neighbors and others in the area under consideration. 

While we call the Nomlaki a tribe, they have no political or social unity. 
They did not have a general chief or leader; there was no means of evoking 
tribal loyalties or engaging in tribal action. Yet the Nomlaki recognize them- 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Albuquerque, 
N. M., December 29, 1947. 

? Nomlaki culture has been described but briefly by Kroeber (1932). The field work here re- 
ported was conducted under the auspices of the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California (Berkeley). A detailed description of their culture is in preparation. 

Kroeber, 1932. 

* DuBois, 1935. 
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selves as a distinct people. They were scattered over the foothill area in a 
series of small villages of from 15 or 20 persons to perhaps as many as 200. Each 
of these villages (or occasionally a group of two or three villages) was an 
autonomous political entity, holding a territory in the valley and other lands 
in the mountains, and having its own leader or headman and other function- 
aries. 

Relationships between the villages might be friendly or hostile. Occasion- 
ally villages would band together against some other groups for purposes of 
waging war. A strong leader might bring under his sway a number of villages 
and unite them for common activities. Undoubtedly their ceremonials brought 
together persons from a wide area. Otherwise, friendly relationships were 
established through intermarriage or by means of the secret society that gave 
members a common bond. 

The Nomlaki villages were, in theory at least, composed of persons patri- 
lineally related. In actual practice there were many outsiders, since the wives 
were members of other villages, and temporary matrilocal residence brought 
outside men into the group. These patrilineal kin groups, which in theory 
comprise a village, were called olkapna. These olkapna were named, exogamous 
patrilineal groups, the members of which considered themselves related 
whether or not they could actually trace a common descent. They were an 
economic unit, owning land in common. The olkapna did not, however, recog- 
nize a specific common ancestor, have any concept of a totemic animal spirit 
or other specific supernatural manifestation or projection of the group. There 
were no religious rites or set of beliefs which would support the unity of the 
olkapna group. 

Without going into great detail regarding the character of these groups in 
Nomlaki society, some review of the statements and other supporting data is 
in order. Informants could name a total of nineteen olkapna, of which eleven 
were still represented by living descendents.* The names of the olkapna cannot 
all be translated, but they are not place names, though some may be derived 
from place names. Kroeber’ does not list any in his extensive list of Wintun 
place names. There is no clear pattern to the character of the names, as in- 
dicated by those which the informants could translate, or for which certain 
parts of the word could be determined. In no case is there any clear association 
with animals or natural objects indicative of remote or incipient totemic con- 
nections. 


5 Native culture was almost completely lost by 1936. The evidence is therefore indirect and 
requires more careful substantiation than would otherwise be the case. 

6 The following are the oklapna names: péxmalé, to make fire; ice-kén, (tcek, strings); kél-ebi, 
(kel, house) tcistawa; némpémha (nom, western pom, place ; sunsunu (sunu, bird’s nest); appak; 
uiko; yaitowa; sénkénti, down under the knobbed club; soyé; dékéki; dolitewa; ta-ponas ; holotcitci ; 
p’ana; némleak*, western language (cf. Nomlaki); tco-k, young oak tree; péhwani. The first eleven 
were represented by living tribespeople in 1936. Translations were supplied or suggested by in- 
formants. 7 Kroeber, 1932. 
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The olkapna play no important part in the thinking and attitudes of 
modern Nomlaki, and some appear not to have known of the ancient custom. 
Even the best informant found difficulty in remembering the affiliations of 
some of the tribe members. He and other of the older people referred to the 
olkapna as “‘surnames” on occasion, and specifically mention the patrilineal 
source of names. 

Exogamy was also specifically indicated though it could not be verified by 
modern genealogies. Repeatedly informants would say that “‘no sunsunu would 
ever marry another person belonging to the sunsunu group.”’ Perhaps the best 
verification for the marital stricture was the hushed reference to one group 
who “‘lived like dogs” and married within their own olkapna. This was a family 
not generally liked by the Nomlaki even today, though it could not with as- 
surance be said that this dislike was actually associated with past practices. 

The olkapna, as already stated, comprised a village. Thus they were local, 
land-owning units. Though theoretically all the men of a village belonged to 
the same olkapna, these olkapna might be found in more than one such village. 
This was specifically stated by the informants. In such a case, it was further 
made explicit, the members of the two villages would consider themselves re- 
lated and would address one another with the term /aban, brother. This ap- 
plied even though the two groups were in separate tribes or in mutually hostile 
territory. The implication was clearly drawn that social brotherhood was as- 
sociated with the verbal characterization. Though these generalizations were 
made explicit, only in two of the nineteen groups named was there direct 
mention of two separate villages composed of the same olkapna, or more cor- 
rectly carrying the same olkapna name. In each case, one of the two villages 
was in the foothill group, the other among the river Wintun, a separate sub- 
tribal grouping. 

The economic unity of the olkapna is implicit in its territorial character. 
Apparently lands were held and worked in common by members of the 
olkapna-village. Informants referred occasionally to the olkapna as “tribes,” 
probably as a result of their territorial aspect. In this sphere of eccnomic 
activity there were no social discriminations, the wealthy and important eating 
with the poor and subordinate. Social distinctions based upon economic differ- 
entials existed, but these economic differentials were in the sphere of what may 
better be called luxury goods, and were substantiated by another institutional 
mechanism which need not concern us here. 

When no suggestions of ceremonial support for the olkapna were forth- 
coming from informants, I ventured the suggestion of totemic ideas and com- 
mon ancestors which were worshipped or venerated. The idea appeared 
ridiculous to the informants, and any such associations were specifically denied. 
Certainly no positive evidence for their existence can be brought forth. 
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The kinship system is not out of harmony with clan relationships. Gifford® 
collected the Nomlaki system in his study of California kinship terminologies. 
Parallel cousins are equated with siblings while these are distinguished from 
cross cousins. The father’s brother is not, however, equated with the father 
nor the mother’s sister with mother. The siblings of the father are, however, 
differentiated from the siblings of the mother. 


THE OLKAPNA AS CLANS 


The question ‘‘Are the Olkapna clans?” is a matter of definition. It can be 
answered by reference to the accepted criteria for clan organization, using the 
definitions of Morgan, Rivers, and Lowie.’ 

Morgan, Lowie and Rivers agree on two characteristics: kinship and uni- 
lateral reckoning of descent. Morgan would add that they must recognize a 
common ancestor and have a common name. Lowie and Rivers agree on add- 
ing the exogamic feature, and Rivers includes the need for some common tie, 
either descent from a common ancestor, common totem, or common territory. 
Lowie adds to his definition that the bond be fixed and permanent (i.e., that 
the individual normally keeps his affiliation from birth to death) and that the 
sense of kinship must extend beyond the limits of actually known kin. Lowie 
recognizes that clans may be charged with religious significance, but that they 
may also be purely secular in character. 

Of these several characterizations of clans, the Nomlaki olkapna display all 
except the belief in a common ancestor, which Morgan alone included among 
his diagnostic criteria. If we are concerned primarily with defined categories, 
we must accept the fact that at least one Central California tribe is organized 
on a clan basis. Even with the Nomlaki, however, the full possibilities of the 
clan system were never realized, for the recognition of the fiction of kinship 


* Gifford, 1922, page 97. Gifford calls our people Central Wintun. 

® Lowie (1922) says a sib (clan) is “a wnilateral kinship group. ... The sib traces kinship 
through either parent to the total neglect of the other. . . . The father sib . . . embraces a male 
ancestor, his children, male and female, and the children of male descendents through males” 
(pp. 111, 112). Later, Lowie (1934) distinguished between clan and lineage: “Theoretically, a 
clan (sib) embraces the descendents of a single ancestor or ancestors, the sense of common descent 
leading to the rule of exogamy. Actually it is often impossible to prove common derivation; at 
times the clansfolk are demonstrably constituted of several distinct bodies of kin... . It thus 
becomes necessary to distinguish with Gifford the lineage, that is, a body of persons unilaterally 
related by blood, from the clan composed of two or more lineages” (p. 142). Morgan (1877): 
“A gens [clan] . . . is a body of consanguinei descended from the same common ancestor, distin- 
guished by a gentile name, and bound together by affinities of blood. It includes a moiety only of 
such descendants...” (p. 62). Rivers (1924) accepts the definition in Anthropological Notes and 
Queries, adding only that it is an “exogamous division of a tribe the members of which are held to 
be related to one another by some common tie; it may be belief in descent from a common ancestor, 
common possession of a totem, or habitation of a common territory”. (p. 19) 
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was never carried to an extent which really integrated separate communities. 
The absence of ceremonial re-integration of the social group appears to have 
constituted the source of this failure. 


THE SusB-CLAN ENVIRONMENT OF THE NOMLAKI 


The conclusion should surprise no one. The individual elements of clan 
organization were around and about this particular community in one context 
or another. The border-line cases have already been reported. Gifford,'® for 
instance, substituted the less emotionally loaded term lineage for the social 
unit of the Miwok, to the south. It was largely Gifford’s work that led Lowie to 
include the added element of fictitious relationship to his definition of the clan. 
Elsewhere Kroeber has said that “the Yokuts lines of male descent with the 
same totem obviously resemble clans. They fall short, however, of being clans 
in that they are not involved in marriage or exogamy . . . and in that they bear 
no group names.” The situation in Central California might be called “‘sub- 
clan” in character. 

It will repay us to review the data from Central California. Fourteen neigh- 
boring societies have been compared. These fourteen societies, as already in- 
dicated, share a generically, if not specifically common culture, and are within 
easy access of one another, though they extend over a distance of several 
hundred miles. Table 1 shows the distribution of exogamy, descent and 
residence. Five of these tribes have exogamous groups; the Patwin and Miwok 
have lineage exogamy; the Northeast Pomo have village exogamy; the Yokuts 
have exogamous moieties, and the Nomlaki their exogamous olkapna. All the 
remainder have no exogamous units, save the Clear Lake Pomo, for which the 
data are not definitive. All but one of the societies are patrilineal in some aspect 
of their behavior, either in lineage affiliation, chief succession, property or some 
combination of these. The single exception is again afforded by the Clear Lake 
Pomo. Combined with this, there is general patrilocal residence, though often 
combined with temporary matrilocal dwelling. Again the Northeast Pomo 
offer an exception. Some societies prefer independent households; others have 
no very firmly established rule. This tabulation shows, then, that throughout 
the central portion of the state the basic organization is patrilineal patrilocal, 
and that associated with this pattern in about half the cases there is the rule of 
exogamy. 

A second tabulation gives more detailed data for six tribes with more re- 
stricted distribution and somewhat greater similarity in social organization. 
These are, beside the Nomlaki, the Patwin, Miwok, Yokuts, Mono and Pomo. 
Three of these tribes have moietal organizations; five have unilateral groups of 
some kind. Among three of the tribes the language contains a word referring 
to the groups generically, and among these three and one other the individual 
groups are named. In only four cases are the unilateral groups specifically 


© Gifford, 1926a, p. 392. " Kroeber, 1924. 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF ExoOGAMY, DESCENT, AND RESIDENCE 


Exogamous 
vibe Group 
Nomlaki Olkapna 
Shasta None 
Wintu None 
Atsugewi None 
Yana None 
Maidu None 
Nisenan None 
Yuki None 
Clear Lake 
Pomo 
N.E. Pomo Village 
(#647, 787) 
Patwin Lineage 
(p. 256) 
Miwok Lineage 
(p. 289) 
Yokuts Moieties 
(p. 289) 
Mono None 


Parenthetical numbers 


IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA™ 


Descent 


Patrilineal 


Patrilineal chief succession 

Patrilineal chief succession 
(p. 29) 

Patrilineal chief succession; 
patrilineal land inherit- 
ance 

Patrilineal chief succession 
(#444) 

Patrilineal property inherit- 
ance (p. 226) 


Patrilineal property inherit- 
ance (p. 362); probably 
patrilineal chief succes- 
sion (p. 360) 

Patrilineal chief succession 


Matrilineal chief descent 
(p. 389) 


Patrilineal chief succession 
(#795) 

“Paternal-family” (p. 238); 
patrilineal property in- 
heritance (p. 241) 

Patrilineal (p. 289) 


Patrilineal 


Patrilineal moieties and 
chief succession 


Residence 


Temporary matrilocal; per- 
manent patrilocal 

Patrilocal 

Independent household pre- 
ferred 

Temporary matrilocal; per- 
manent patrilocal 


Patrilocal (#348, 9) 


Temporary matrilocal, later 
patrilocal or independent 
household (p. 241) 

Usually patrilocal 


Temporary matrilocal, later 
patrilocal. Rule not very 
definite 

Temporary matrilocal, often 
permanent matrilocal 
(p. 389) 

Patrilocal (#654) 


Temporary matrilocal 
(p. 238) 


Patrilocal (p. 290) 


Matrilocal tendency 


refer to page reference (or, in case of element lists, to the element 
number) in respective sources. These are as follows: Nomlaki, (Goldschmidt, n.d.) ; Shasta, (Holt, 
n.d.); Wintu, (DuBois, 1935); Atsugewi, (Garth, n.d.); Yana, (Gifford and Klimek, 1936); 
Maidu, (Dixon, 1905); Nisenan, (Beals, 1933); Yuki, (Foster, 1944); Clear Lake Pomo, (Gifford, 
1926a); Northeastern Pomo, (Gifford and Kroeber, 1937); Patwin, (McKern, 1922); Miwok, 


(Gifford, 1926a); Yokuts, (Gayton, 1930); Mono, (Gifford, 1932). 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARATIVE FEATURES IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION: FIVE TRIBES* 


Culture Element Nomlaki Patwin Miwok Yokuts Mono Pomo 


Dual Organization - - 
Unilateral grouping + 
Term for group + 
Named 
Exogamous 
+ 

+ 


++ 
| 


Patrilineal 

Patrilocal 

Matrilocal (temporary) 

Matrilocal (permanent) 

Patriarchal headman 

Land-owning unit 

Village consisting of related 

Trade, profession or craft | 

Chief or other officers from 
special group + + - 

Ceremonial function +! +8 _ 

Totemic beliefs + + 

Group ownership of per- 


+++4+4+4+4 
| 
| 


\ 
| 
| 


| 
+ 


++ 
| 
++ 
| 
| 


Putative relationship be- 
yond established bonds + —h 


* Sources, respectively: Nomlaki, (Goldschmidt, n.d.); Patwin, (McKern, 1922); Miwok, 
(Gifford, 1926a); Yokuts, (Gayton, 1930); Mono, (Gifford, 1932); Pomo, (Gifford, 1926b). 

» Terms are, respectively: Nomlaki, olkapna; Patwin se’re; Miwok, nena. 

© All traits for Mono refer to the moiety, as the lineage was absent. 

4 Related to constituents matrineally. 

* Separate groups have charms and medicines. 

f Pota ceremony. 

® Some lineages only. 

» Except by formal adoption. 


exogamous in character. In five cases descent is reckoned patrilineally, in one 
matrilineally. In two instances the unit is land-owning and in both cases the 
village consists basically of related males. In one instance the group has an oc- 
cupational purpose; in two cases one group is the source of the tribal chieftain. 
In three instances there are associated ceremonial functions attached to the 
groups; in two there are associated totemic beliefs, while only in the instance 
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of the Nomlaki are relationships recognized beyond the established direct kin 
as a result of membership in groups with common name. 

Stating the content of this table differently, we can compare the social 
groups of their neighbors to those of the Nomlaki, already described. Among 
the Patwin there are named, patrilineal, exogamous groups, with patrilocal 
residence (temporarily matrilocal), each specifically associated with a special 
function, and having associated with them certain ceremonial functions. 
Further south, the Miwok also have named exogamous patrilineal groups, 
with similar residence rules; and these groups, like the Nomlaki olkapna are 
land-owning and essentially occupy the whole of a village. Like the Patwin, 
the groups are associated with a ceremonial function. Among the Mono there 
are moieties which are patrilineal and totemic in character, while among the 
Yokuts evidence of totemic belief is associated with groups that are not 
specifically exogamous. 

I have discussed this tabulation at some length because it seems to me to 
emphasize a point worthy of emphasis: namely, that adherence to definitions 
and logically consistent categories can obscure both the character of social 
action within a tribe and the nature of social origins. I shall confess that a dozen 
years ago I was ready proudly to proclaim that I had discovered clans in 
California where others had failed. Fortunately, circumstances intervened, so 
that this proclamation rested in my files. I still would say that a distribution 
map of clans must now include at least a single spot located in the upper por- 
tion of California’s Central Valley. But this fact is not the significant one. The 
important point is that here in California a number of social patterns developed 
which in one way or another approach the social system which we know as a 
clan system. Such a series of developments demonstrates at once that there 
was a need for some such social system, imperfectly felt and imperfectly 
realized; and at the same time that all the elements for the fulfillment lay at 
hand; that clans as such might arise in any of the groups with the development 
or introduction of one or another idea that was at hand among neighboring 
groups. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ORIGIN OF THE CLAN SYSTEM 


The pattern of social systems in California has important implications for 
the theory of social evolution, and I shall indulge in some broader generaliza- 
tions and hypotheses. These, quite frankly, do not all derive from the data 
presented here, but they do serve to explain the California phenomena, and 
thus also to find verification in them. 

We know that a system of social organization based upon groups unified by 
unilinear descent, frequently supported by a system of religious beliefs, charac- 
teristically (and now by definition) regulating marriage, and generally having 
some economic or social raison d’étre, are widespread in their occurrence. We 
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know, also, that the specific characteristics vary from people to people, though 
surprising details reappear at great distances. Such a distributional phenom- 
enon can only be explained by one or a combination of three circumstances: 
that they have a single and common origin and history; that they arise out of 
pre-existing circumstances which themselves were uniform after some other 
but as yet unspecified event has taken place; or that they supply some basic 
sociological, economic or psychological need in a people. To say, with Lowie, 
that each instance is the product of a set of fortuitous circumstances, is missing 
the point. For it in no way accounts for uniformities in behavior which, grant- 
ing local diffusion, would stagger the law of probabilities. And granting 
diffusion within contiguous areas, we might do well to ponder why in so many 
instances the particular social system would prove so popular with the neigh- 
bors of its original fortuitous inventors." 

No modern ethnologist links the clan systems of Africa, Oceania and the 
Americas. Similar social systems therefore have arisen repeatedly. And, as 
Lowie has pointed out, such systems generally, though not always, appear 
with horticultural peoples. Such uniformity calls for a common causative 
force, and this force must be sought in the structural relationships of society; 
that is, it must be sociological in character. 

I would postulate that the need for clan organization and its particular 
value to the community appears when the population reaches a certain density 
and size. I do not want to suggest too precise a formula for density, and shall 
not here indulge in any statistics. There are too many alternate variables for a 
simple statistical correlation. Usually such density is the product of techno- 
logical developments, particularly the adoption or invention of horticultural 
techniques. But it is not horticulture in itself which appears to be crucial. The 
California situation demonstrates this, for here it has been possible to assemble 
a considerable population density merely by rather advanced exploitation of a 
fairly rich environment. The Northwest Coast offers us an example of clans 
in a densely settled non-agricultural environment. 

Most hunting-gathering cultures known in modern times occupy poor en- 
vironments. Even some of those more favorably located, such as the Tas- 
manians, could not develop large populations because of inadequate tec!.nical 
knowledge. Under such economic conditions, we generally find family-band 
social units. I am always impressed with the small social world in which such 
populations dwell. The daily life of many peoples was lived in a social environ- 
ment of less than a hundred persons. Under such an environment it was clearly 
possible for all persons to be known intimately and directly—known as in- 
dividuals either in terms of their own personalities, or in terms of their degree 
of consanguinity or some other simple criterion. The low population density 


8 Leslie White (1945) has made this point cogently. 
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means that actual relations—families or lineages—are the unit of activity and 
that but a few persons must be comprehended in the social system who cannot 
be comprehended in terms of direct relationship or some simple criterion such 
as age. Under such circumstances there is no need for elaborate symbolic 
representations of the individual to determine his status and the nature of 
inter-personal relationships between members of the community. 

When, however, the population of a society grows more dense, its members 
will be increasingly surrounded by persons less intimately known. To use the 
psychologists’ terminology: the individual will have to react with and toward 
people without full knowledge of the personalities involved. Under such 
circumstances they will increasingly react toward persons in terms of some 
symbolic system. The clan system furnishes such a set of symbols and it there- 
by fulfills a need that has grown either from technological development or from 
environmental circumstances. Other systems may fulfill this need, and fre- 
quently do so. Yet the clan has a precursor in the family and band of simpler 
societies—roots which make it a “natural” response at this level of social 
development." 

Such a course of events would most likely occur with the introduction of 
agriculture, as already indicated. It might be brought by diffusion with the 
agricultural techniques, or it might develop independently after the perfection 
of horticultural methods had worked their change upon the habits, and 
particularly the density, of the population. The Nomlaki, of course, were not 
agricultural. But they share with agricultural people the very factors here 
suggested as crucial for the development of clans. The natives of California 
were among the most densely settled peoples north of the Rio Grande, despite 
their backwardness in economic technique. They lived in settled villages, 
sufficiently close together that many separate units would each be within a 
day’s hike. 

I do not want to leave the impression that I think a certain density of 
population will automatically bring about a clan organization of society. Other 
adjustments are possible; and a people can continue, if circumstances permit, 
without real adjustment. Furthermore, social habits have inertia, and social 
inventiveness is not noteworthy either in modern or in primitive society. The 
California data demonstrate this. We do not know how long a reasonably 
ordered, economically adjusted and therefore fairly densely settled set of com- 
munities existed in California. Certainly for many centuries, possibly for many 
millennia. Yet clans were only approached, and never reached their logical 
fulfillment even among the Nomlaki. The adjustment was slow in coming, and 
never fully realized. 


4 Leslie Spier (1922) once engaged in a speculation regarding the family system of the Hava- 
supai which came close to this hypothesis. 
Kroeber, 1939, 
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Once established, clans serve a further function. Most of the simpler 
societies, whether hunting-gathering or horticultural, have no institutional 
means of uniting a large territory for common action. In many instances there 
are no truly political institutions at all, and elsewhere, the band or village 
marks the limit of established social unification. The clan serves, as frequently 
reported, a device for unifying a larger territory. Such unity, when further 
implemented with ceremonial devices, can serve to inhibit inter-village 
hostility and eventually to weld a larger territory into the semblance of nation- 
hood. The advantage of such action in competitive relationships with neigh- 
boring peoples can be great. 

This is the logical fulfillment of the clan system, but it is not necessary to 
the existence of clans. The Nomlaki olkapna lacked ceremonial integration; 
the Miwok lineages never developed the bonds of fictitious relationship. In 
each case the unit lacked some element which made it a true force in com- 
munity integration. It is, perhaps, not entirely idle to speculate as to what 
would have happened in California if any one of the communities had de- 
veloped its social system further. I would guess that a system of real integra- 
tion in one community would have had one of two results: either that com- 
munity would have spread over a wider territory at the expense of less well- 
organized communities, or the integrating system would itself have been 
adopted by the neighboring peoples. In either case, clans (or some adequate 
substitute system of tribal integration) would have spread through the natural 
and cultural area. Such guess-work is futile for California, but it suggests why, 
where clan organization is found, it usually occurs over a wide area. 

Another implication rests in the data on California. The tabulation shows, 
I think, something of the manner in which institutions arise. Any institution is 
the product of a congeries of behavior patterns and the clan is no exception. 
No one group is responsible for the development of clans among the Nomlaki. 
All of the elements of the Nomlaki olkapna—save only one—are found among 
the neighboring peoples. Probably none of these was separately invented by 
the Nomlaki as such. Within a narrow region we find diverse groups, some 
having one, some another of the behavior traits associated with the clan 
system. A very small amount of borrowing by any of half-dozen peoples would 
have reproduced a clan organization among them— in some cases an organiza- 
tion most likely to be an effective integrating instrument. 


SUMMARY 


The social organization of Central California tribes stands at the thres- 
hold of clan organization, and one—the Nomlaki or Central Wintun—fulfill 
all the generally accepted criteria for the definition of clans. The implicatio s 
of these data for the nature of evolutionary development have not been ap- 
preciated. It is the hypothesis of this paper that clan organization is a response 
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to the developed institutional needs of a society under increased population 


aa density, and that the clan system when fully realized offers competitive ad- 
we vantages as an integrating mechanism. 
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SYNTHESIS AND OTHER PROCESSES IN SIKHISM 
By MARIAN W. SMITH 


IKHISM is one of the great religions of the Indian sub-continent. It offers a 

fine example of the process of religious synthesis, a process which is widely 
accepted by scholars. Yet the Sikhs have a group identity which has been 
evident for some generations. Part of their own feeling of identity relates to 
their pride in the former Sikh Empire which they ceded entire to the British 
in the middle of the last century. The newly established Punjab boundary be- 
tween the Dominions of India and Pakistan cuts straight through this terri- 
tory. What happens to the nature of Sikh identity in the future will depend 
upon a number of factors. This paper limits itself to an investigation of the 
processes by which the identity was formulated. The paper suggests other 
processes as well as synthesis, adding one which the anthropologist will recog- 
nize as peculiarly “cultural.’” 

There are today between four and six million Sikhs. In a population of 399 
millions in the sub-continent this seems insignificant. Yet the importance of 
the Sikhs both historically and in the present is out of all proportion to their 
number. Partly, this is due to the fact that they were concentrated in the 
Punjab where the full effect of their influence might be felt. Even in the 
Punjab, however, the Sikhs formed a minority, outnumbered by both Hindus 
and Muslims. Their importance goes beyond census figures, to some extent 
relying on the tradition of their former rule in the Punjab, and to some extent 
based on their recent achievements. For almost a hundred years they served 
as soldiers and policemen of the British Empire. Their war record is enviable 
and they are, both men and women, among the best educated of Indic peoples. 

The Sikhs have often been called the Protestants of India. Guru Nanak, 
the founder of Sikhism, was born in 1469, thus anticipating the birth of Martin 
Luther by fourteen years. Although the reforms of these two great religious 
leaders led so largely in the same directions, each was certainly unaware of the 
existence of the other. 

The intellectual and political atmosphere which surrounded Nanak’s de- 
velopment was a peculiar blend of Hinduism and Mohammedanism. Born a 
Hindu, a Kshatrya or warrior by caste, he was reared in the Punjab at a time 
when that area staggered under the full weight of Muslim influence. The 


1 The body of this paper was read before the one hundred and fifty-seventh meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, April 15, 1947, under title “Hindu and Mohammedan Influences in 
Sikhism.” The author first began her study of Sikhism in 1941 while organizing a course in Ethno- 
logical Field Techniques in the Department of Anthropology, Columbia University. She wishes to 
express her appreciation to the Viking Fund for a grant to Columbia University which enabled 
her to do field work among the transplanted Sikhs of British Columbia, Canada. Her deepest ap- 
preciation goes to her Sikh friends for their help, their constant generosity of time and energy. 
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initial conflict between the Hindu masses and Muslim conquerors was in- 
tensified by the latter’s active program of conversion. Whether or not this 
program lived up to its full reputation for torture and bloodshed is immaterial. 
Its increasing success constituted a direct challenge to native politics and to 
native religions. Nanak’s answer was a reaffirmation of the spiritual essentials 
of Hinduism plus an emphasis upon human dignity which had almost im- 
mediate repercussions in the political sphere. 

Nanak offered a doctrinal synthesis which answered the challenge of Islam 
and at the same time aimed at the very foundations of the top-heavy Brah- 
manical social structure. By emphasizing an individualism already present in 
the Hindu tradition, he raised human dignity into a force which transcended 
other-wordly values, made excessive ritualism unnecessary, consecrated daily 
labor, and denied the validity of the caste system itself. 

He was not alone in his ideas of social reform. Northwest India in the 
fifteenth century was a hot-bed of idea and comment, and of political recrimi- 
nation. Kabir, who attempted a reconciliation of Islam and Hinduism, has 
been revered both as a pir by Muslims and as a guru by Hindus. Large portions 
of his teaching are incorporated in the Granth Sahib or Sikh scriptures. The 
Hindu Ramananda had earlier recommended intense devotion, and encouraged 
social reform to the point of admitting all castes to his sect. They were busy 
times. The way was well paved for Nanak’s eclecticism and for his spiritual 
insistence upon the rights of man. 

Neither of these furnished an easy road. The absorbing tolerance of 

Hinduism often came into conflict with fanatical Muslim claims. Archer gives 
an excellent example of this: 
A brahman .. . was asserting . . . that “Islam and Hinduism were both true religions, 
were effectual but different roads to God.” This at last aroused the indignation of cer- 
tain orthodox Moslems who persuaded the authorities to arrest the brahman and take 
him to Delhi for trial . .. The lawyers . . . proved that the brahman had proclaimed 
Islam to be a “true religion’ and contended that since there can be only one true religion 
the brahman had proclaimed Islam to be the true religion. The brahman, accordingly, 
was called upon to give the “witness” . . . saw the trap and declined . . . his refusal was 
judged to be renunciation of Islam, for which in the Moslem state the penalty is death. 
He was put to death.” 


Eclecticism needed more than statement. Islam had a code of canonical 
law strongly backed in northwest India of the fifteenth century by Muslim 
political power. The Hindu Code of Manu with its caste rules was deeply en- 
trenched in custom but had little else to recommend it as a weapon against a 
victorious Muslim officialdom. Nanak’s call to the people made no attempt to 
codify belief. His followers were sikhs or “learners.” In a spiritual reassertion 
of the greatness of Divinity, he condemned the single path to God, thus im- 


* John T. Archer, The Sikhs, Princeton University Press, 1946, pp. 42-43. 
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plicitly defying Islam. He held Hindu excesses up to ridicule, thus depriving 
his followers of any easy way out of their difficulties through escape into 
ritualism or otherworldliness. His synthesis was no sponge, no mere summation 
of ideas. It was a declaration of the power of individual belief which hit at the 
very roots of both organized Islam and organized Hinduism. 

This was not at first recognized: for the great Muslim ruler, Akbar, him- 
self something of an eclectic, made land grants to the Sikhs, thus lending them 
his tacit approval. Yet even then the Sikh state was forming. Nanak had con- 
cerned himself with leadership and he had established a sect center with a 
public kitchen. By the time of Arjun, fifth guru (1581-1606), a Sikh center had 
arisen at Amritsar and a system of tithing had been instituted for its support. 
Lesser centers were scattered wherever there were Sikhs, and these looked to 
Amritsar for guidance. All this required organization, subdivisions and local 
leaders. The public kitchens were expensive to operate and emphasis was 
placed upon financial success. Belief remained uncodified but unity was being 
achieved. 

The Hindus had a long and proud military tradition in their Rajputs and 
Kshatryas. But it was essentially an aristocratic tradition. It could not put 
armies in the field large enough to defeat the soldiers of Islam. Through his 
insistence upon his followers’ inherent power to realize their own ends, Nanak 
had set the stage for future Sikh militarism. Men went out from Amritsar in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century to enlist as soldiers in the political in- 
trigues of the Muslim court. Unfortunately, they backed the losing side. 
Arjun was fined, and finally put to death with torture. A Sikh peasant army 
was in the making—and their leader had been martyred. 

Political martyrdoms and forced conversions increased in number as the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of sixteenth century Islam dissipated. The tenth 
guru, Gobind Singh (1675-1708), not only became the champion of the lowly 
peoples of north India but an irreconcilable foe of Muslim rule. Under him 
baptized Sikhs became Singhs, “warriors” or “‘lions.’’ He organized the Khalsa 
along lines which allowed a maximum of independent action on the part of 
individual Sikhs. Any five baptized Sikhs were given rights of autonomous 
action. Priests were readers without hierarchical position or special privilege 
and the affairs of the temple were placed in the hands of elected officials. Yet 
Sikh unity was upheld by adherence to the five K’s, visible signs setting Sikhs 
apart from other segments of the population,’ and by a strong devotional at- 
tachment to the holy city of Amritsar. The sect was open to all castes; it 
reaffirmed the dignity of all labor; and stressed the military virtues above all 
others. 

The basis of Khalsa organization imposed by Gobind Singh is not easy to 


3 The five K’s are kesh, uncut hair; kirpan, a small dagger worn in the hair; kanga, wooden 
comb; kachh, shorts; and kara, iron bracelet. 
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identify historically. It certainly had some counterpartin the Hindu panchayat. 
But it seems also to have unique features designed to weld disparate peoples 
of the lower castes into a highly motivated fighting unit. Under the expert 
leadership of Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), the Sikhs did indeed defeat the 
Muslim princes and extend their military power over the Punjab from 
Afghanistan to the Sutlej River. An army of the common man had been 
formed in a manner reminiscent of the Muslim armies. But in becoming soldiers 
the Sikhs fitted into the Hindu military tradition, and were lifted to aristocratic 
status both in their own eyes and the eyes of many other Indians. 

In talking to followers of Gobind Singh today one is impressed by the ex- 
tent to which the main tenets of Sikhism have been maintained, even intensi- 
fied. The literary and philosophical traditions as such yield much valuable 
material, but an equally rewarding study might be made of the extent to which 
these are borne out in the everyday lives of the people. Almost all of the de- 
votional aspects of Sikhism so well typified in Nanak, and the military aspects 
brought to fruition under Ranjit Singh, could be reconstructed from the con- 
versations of the ordinary Sikhs with whom I have worked. Having their 
history before us, the question still remains—what are some of the processes 
which have formed Sikhism? 

Some Sikh temples in India today contain statues inherited from Hinduism. 
But the general insistence of the religion is against images of the deity. It is 
fairly easy to trace such an insistence to Muslim influence. The usual Muslim 
reasons, however, are not given: it is said rather that the mystic quality of Sat 
Nam, the True Name, defies the artist. In the manner of Islam, also, Sikhism 
admits of but one God, though there are many ways of approaching Him. 
That God is not the solitary figure of Islam; He is considered the prototype of 
all Godhead so that monotheism shifts from Muslim intolerance to a permis- 
sive Hindu position which allows Sikhs to feel brotherhood with all men what- 
ever their god. These and examples given above indicate that Sikhism has 
used elements from both Hinduism and Islam through a process of selection 
and almost simple combination. 

The process is not always easy to follow. Sikh gurus or teachers, beginning 
with Nanak and ending with Gobind Singh, are regarded with reverence, ai- 
though I have never heard any Sikh confuse them with, or closely identify 
them with, deity. All the gurus, and especially the later ones, are thought also 
to be heroes in the epic tradition which is common to both Hinduism and 
Islam. It would be next to impossible accurately to identify the heroic episodes 
in the legends as either Hindu or Muslim. Many of them indeed are told as 
historical incidents and can, in part, be historically validated. History is also 
partially responsibl for the emphasis upon martyrdom. Not only are the gurus 
heroes, they are martyrs. Such a concept could have been introduced from 
Mohammedanism which belongs, after all, in the Judaic-Christian tradition. 
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But it could likewise have arisen from circumstance. Gurus and many Sikhs 
have, in fact, been martyred. 

To complicate further any simple picture of religious synthesis, one is 
preeminently aware in Sikhism of a consistent working out of basic principles. 
Wherever Nanak may have obtained his idea of human dignity—and it could 
have come in various guises from either the Hindu or Muslim tenets of his 
time—he worked it into a concept from which much of the peculiar flavor of 
Sikhism has since developed. Following it consistently the Sikhs, like the 
Protestants, have minimized ritual, consecrated labor, and denied class or 
caste stratification. In practice, of course, neither group has fully achieved 
these as social ends. But each has, over time, worked toward them. Religious 
synthesis is valueless in explaining such a phenomenon. One must allow for 
some process by which intellectually conceived ideas are translated into social 
action, their full implication gradually realized and consistently followed. 

One other possibility exists. Ideas which are now stamped with the Sikh 
label may have been present in the everyday life of the people who espoused 
Sikhism without having gained recognition in either the formal or literary 
records of organized religion. Our analysis has been limited to the materials 
usually recorded and usually abstracted. Other materials might also prove 
illuminating. 

The tie between religion and politics, which was early recognized by Sikh- 
ism and is today fully exploited by it, runs counter to Protestant develop- 
ment. It is consistent with the basic principle of human dignity but the two 
religions have diverged radically on this point. Protestantism has been a major 
force in the Western separation between religion and the state whereas 
Sikhism has inextricably blended them. Intellectual consistency and historical 
circumstance do not seem quite satisfactory in explaining this difference. 

It is a matter of fact that adult Sikh women are fine, upstanding indi- 
viduals. They often make the decisions in their households and they are fully 
versed in affairs beyond the homes to which they are virtually confined. This 
is a fact one would never glean from the overt expressions of Islam, from 
Hinduism, or from Sikhism. Are Hindu and Muslim women of the Punjab 
equally upstanding? If so, were they at the time of Nanak and has this effected 
the development of Sikhism? The literature offers no discussion of such a possi- 
bility, although there are some indications of positive evidence on the point. 

Examination of the Sikh ethical principle of service leads in the same di- 
rection. Sikhs today give great importance to mutual service. Doing things for 
the members of one’s family and for other persons as well is regarded as one 
of the surest ways of serving God. Such an emphasis can also be found in the 
teachings of Nanak. It is standardized in the public kitchen through which the 
temple serves visitors; and, in the meal which follows temple worship, the 
women and children eat first and are served by the men as a symbol of hu- 
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mility in service. Family meals follow a somewhat similar pattern. Men and 
boys often eat first, served by the women; then the women eat, served by the 
boys. There are numerous variations. The man of the house, for instance, may 
serve a large company of guests and members of his family in a gesture which 
is recognized as an honor to the guests. The idea lies deep in the habits of the 
people and in the daily expression of their emotional overtones. 

Have these ingrained customs been effected by the philosophical ideas of 
Nanak or was he lending verbal expression to concepts already inherent in 
family relations as he knew them? It is possible that neither verbalization nor 
practice actually arose in response to the other but that both have been re- 
inforced by the presence of the other. The process certainly deserves careful 
investigation. Few would deny that ideas may effect behavior and custom. 
But the reciprocal action of behavior on ideas has not been examined suffi- 
ciently. 

In studying the development of Sikhism, (1) religious synthesis, (2) reaction 
to historical circumstance and (3) intellectual consistency must all be considered. 
One must also bear in mind the further possibility of (4) influence from social 
factors not included in either the written or spoken word. 
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NOTES ON A BACHELOR HOUSE IN THE SOUTH CHINA AREA 
By ROBERT F. SPENCER and S. A. BARRETT 
I 


ATERIALS for the following paper were obtained by the writers in 

1943-44 in connection with a joint course of instruction in ethnographic 
information techniques for the Army Specialized Training Program, Far 
Eastern Language and Area Phase, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Throughout the eighteen months of instruction one chief informant 
was employed, Mr. Richard Chun (Ch’én T’ai-hsin), at that time a resident 
of San Francisco. This informant was Hawaiian born, spoke adequate English, 
and was forty-five years of age at the time the study was being conducted. He 
had spent some fifteen to sixteen years in the south Chinese village from which 
his immediate family had emigrated, having received part of his education 
there and having returned for visits from time to time. During the period of 
instruction the writers were able to check the information obtained from Mr. 
Chun with various of his relatives in San Francisco, individuals native to the 
village in question. Some data of considerable ethnographic interest emerged, 
particularly the description of a type of men’s house or bachelor quarters, a 
complex which appears to be fairly widely distributed in various sections of 
southern China. So far as could be ascertained, there is no full description of 
this phenomenon in the extant literature. 

The village for which the following description is given is named Ah Kong 
(Blackbird Hills) and is located in Kwangtung province, not far inland from 
the eastern and southern shore of the Bay of Canton, and a few miles north 
of the Portuguese port of Macao. The district in which the village is situated 
is well watered, streams and canals forming a network of waterways and offer- 
ing a means of communication with adjacent villages and towns. But despite 
its proximity to urban centers of some size—Canton, Macao, and Shekki, the 
latter an adjacent district capital—Ah Kong remains predominantly rural, 
raising sufficient rice not only for its own needs but enough for export to nearby 
districts as well. Unlike a number of other villages in the same area, Ah Kong 
is dependent solely upon its agriculture, and lacks supplementary crafts and 
manufactures. The sale of surplus rice provides the individual family with 
sufficient funds to purchase various commodities which the village itself does 
not supply. With the exception of a few tradesmen, the schoolteacher, and 
some of the village officials, every adult male is concerned with rice farming 
and garden cultivation. It is to the farmer that the highest social prestige 
accrues. 

Ah Kong is a typical Chinese village, following the normal pattern of rice 
cultivation in that farm lands lie on all sides of the well-defined village area. 
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The sloping hillsides to the west of the village are suitable for the raising of 
mountain rice, while swamp rice’ is grown in the lands circumscribed by the 
village canal and bordering the “river,” itself an arm of Canton Bay. The 
closely knit residence area thus becomes a focus for sovial, ceremonial, and 
recreational activity. The three rice harvests a year tend to limit population 
mobility somewhat, a fact which, coupled with local dialect and intra-village 
cooperation, promotes a marked sense of local ethnocentrism. Relations with 
other villages tend to be rather limited. The export of rice necessitates dealings 
with rice brokers who make periodic visits from Canton and Shekki, while 
bricks and building lumber are imported from the district capital. Beyond 
these contacts, however, trade is pretty much limited to the market center 
two or three miles north of Ah Kong. Three villages combine here to form a 
market town which supplies commodities to the outlying areas. Since village 
exogamy is the normal rule, the selection of wives for the young men of Ah 
Kong is made from villages in the surrounding area. On the whole, the pgpula- 
tion is stable; few persons have been to the district capital, fewer still to 
Macao or Canton. While some of the residents of Ah Kong have emigrated to 
the Americas or to Southeast Asia, these constitute a marked exception to the 
normal practice. Even then emigrants regularly expect to return to the native 
village or at least to be buried there. It is apparent that in recent years the 
Japanese occupation and conscription by the Kuomintang have contributed 
to greater population mobility than previously occurred. Under normal cir- 
cumstances, however, the village may be regarded as a self-contained physical 
and social unit. 

It is of course not possible to give an exact summary of Ah Kong’s popula- 
tion. Informants are agreed, however, that the village is inhabited by about 
5,000 people. Incumbent upon each individual in the village are the duties of 
family, the system of obligations which concerns not only the inter-personal 
relationships as they exist on the level of the biological family unit, but also 
those which operate with respect to the extended family. In Ah Kong, as in 
many parts of southern China, the latter, the so-called “clan,” tends to survive 
despite the disrupting influences of encroaching westernization, and emerges 
as a social form of marked significance.? In a village situation such as that 
described here, the interests of the individual family regularly tend to be sub- 
ordinated to those of the more inclusive extended group. While the number of 
such entities varies from village to village, Ah Kong is made up of five ex- 
tended family units. Village population may be further broken down on the 
basis of clan membership. Of these extended units in Ah Kong the largest is 
Chun, with estimated numbers of about 2,000. Chun is followed by Look, with 
pethaps 1,500 members. The Kwock and Cheung families are very nearly of 
equal size, having an estimated 500 to 750 members each, while the smallest 


1 See Adams, 1948. 2 Lang, 1946, pp. 19-21 et passim. 
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unit is Choy with about 200 to 300 members.’ The estimates given may of 
course be considered no more than tentative but may serve to render some 
impression of the weighting of the families in the village. 

The accompanying sketch of the village indicates the districts assigned to 
each of the five families. There is a tendency for the individual member of the 
greater family to reside in the area allocated to his group. This, however, is not 
mandatory. Some individuals in one clan have purchased houses or land in the 
neighborhood of another. There appears to be no specific set of rules which 
demands of the individual that he reside in his family district, but it is equally 
apparent that the family heads discourage his settling in a section inhabited 
by members of another clan. Ownership of houses or of farm land remains with 
the individual family and does not properly come within the sphere of influence 
of the extended family except as advice and counsel are given by the elders, 
the men who act as heads of the clan. Farm holdings by members of one clan 
are not limited to any one area. The turnover of farm lands is rather rapid 
since the Chinese system of inheritance—division of an individual’s holdings 
among his sons or more recently, among all his offspring—is in practice and 
normally involves the ownership by a small family of small plots scattered 
anywhere in the area encompassing the village. With one exception, the ex- 
tended families do not own land in their own right. Collective land holdings 
in which each member of the clan shares, are limited to the ancestral hall and 
to the rice lands assigned to it for its support. 

It is around the ancestral hall that the extended family revolves. This is 
clearly indicative of the fact that the function of the extended family is prima- 
tily ceremonial. Its main purpose is the perpetuation of honors and memorials 
for the ancestral dead. But the clan is not without its political and economic 
functions. It remains today thoroughly gerontocratic; it is the older men who 
direct clan affairs and who, in the name of their respective families, assume a 
leading role in village government. The five clans represented in the village 
cooperate in its administration. Four of the five extended families are entitled 
to representation on a council made up of seven elders. The largest group, the 
Chun, has the privilege of sending three delegates to the council, the next 
largest clan, the Look, sending two, while Kwock and Cheung send one dele- 
gate each. The Choy family, being smallest numerically, lacking an ancestral 
hall, and being a relatively new group in the village, is not entitled to repre- 
sentation. An attempt is made to compensate for this discrepancy in that posts 
on the village police force may be filled from among the Choy family by ap- 
pointment by the council of seven elders. The council of elders is entrusted 
with the administration of both internal and external village affairs. The 
group may be called upon to arbitrate in the case of inter-clan disputes, to act 


’ Family and village names have been rendered throughout this paper in the transliterated 
forms given by informants. The above spellings are those accepted by the families concerned. 
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in a judicial capacity in cases of crimes committed by a member of one clan 
against a member of another, to deal with the rice brokers and to settle upon 
a suitable price for exportable produce. Included in the council’s jurisdiction 
are those lands held by the village in common, the temples and the town hall, 
neither of which is regarded as the property of any one clan. Both the temples, 
one for Kwan Yii, God of War, and the other for Kun Yum (Kwan Yin), 
Goddess of Mercy, and the administration buildings are assigned rice lands 
which are communally worked by the villagers and which support these struc- 
tures. 

But, in addition to the village council, each of the five extended families 
has its own council, a group made up of all older men in the family. Normally, 
men above the age of fifty are entitled to a seat on this body. Any matter 
which concerns the extended family at large is brought before this council for 
deliberation and settlement. While every member of the body has a voice in 
its decisions and is entitled to a vote, its actual leadership is in the hands of 
the oldest men. Decisions made by them are normally considered binding by 
all members of the extended family. The family council assigns men to the 
communal tasks demanded by the village, such as road repair, canal mainte- 
nance, temple refurbishing, and the like. Permission must be obtained from 
this body to move away from the village, to engage in any other business than 
farming, or to buy and sell land. The council also signifies its approval or dis- 
approval of marriage arrangements. In short, while the primary allegiance of 
the individual is to his immediate, small family group, it is through the ex- 
tended family that his life is regulated. Failure to comply with the wishes and 
demands of the clan council may mean banishment from the village. The 
people of Ah Kong tend to regard the village as a group closed to the world 
outside. Relationships of friendship or of business exist between all the vil- 
lagers, regardless of family tie. In domestic matters, however, the family affili- 
ation becomes paramount. 

As is indicated above, the primary function of the extended family is with 
respect to the perpetuation of the ancestral cult. The acts of the individual are 
appraised in terms of honor or dishonor to the ancestral dead. Filial piety, as 
elsewhere in China, becomes a necessary individual quality. The members of 
the various extended families in Ah Kong meet on specified dates throughout 
the year at their respective ancestral halls to do honor to departed family 
members. In the hall are kept the ancestral tablets, a tangible link with the 
dead. These are boards on which the names of the deceased are written. Nor- 
mal practice requires that the name of a family head be placed on a tablet 
together with that of his wife—or wives, as the case may be, polygyny being 
permissible in some cases even today. With the tablets, which are kept in order 
of generation, are the family records of genealogy and relationship, family 
descent in the village being traced back to the founder of the family branch in 
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Ah Kong, and generations in the village being reckoned from this individual. 
It is in the ancestral hall that the clan council meets and it is here that any 
large family gatherings or celebrations take place. In conjunction with the 
ancestral hall the bachelors’ house appears. 

The hall is considered the communal property of all members of the ex- 
tended family. Its expenses are defrayed from money derived from the sale of 
rice raised on the lands assigned to it.‘ Communal labor by members of the 
clan provides for the cultivation of these plots and also for the maintenance of 
the building. Each individual family in the major grouping has the right to 
keep its ancestral tablets there and to enter the names of its members on the 
genealogical rolls. At the death of any individual, his immediate family has a 
tablet made for him. This may be retained in the home during the period of 
mourning but is later placed in its proper position in the ancestral hall. In the 
sense that it contains the memorial plaques for the dead, the ancestral hall is a 
sacred place. Properly speaking, however, the tablets are not worshipped, nor 
is the hall to be considered a temple. It is to be distinguished from the sacred 
buildings erected in honor of one or another of the gods, such temples being 
conceived to belong to the village as a whole. The ancestral hall, while it 
forms a meeting place for the clan on such occasions as it is needed, may per- 
haps be more significantly designated as a symbol to the individuals making 
up the extended family of group membership and clan solidarity. 

Mention is made above of the fact that in Ah Kong four of the five families 
have ancestral halls but that the smallest Choy group lacks one. Members of 
the Choy family have built a temporary shrine to house their tablets and are 
hopeful of acquiring in time sufficient money and land to erect an ancestral 
hall of their own. Chun, Look, Kwock, and Cheung each have their main 
ancestral hall around which their clan activities revolve. This does not pre- 
clude the building of other ancestral shrines however. In the larger Chun and 
Look families, for example, some of the fraternal lines have built smaller 
replicas of the main hall for the specific use of this particular branch of the 
family. The ancestral tablets pertaining to this branch are then kept in the 
special building rather than in the main hall, indication of their location being 
duly noted in the central structure. These smaller shrines are not indicative of 
a split in family solidarity since the central hall remains a focus for all clan 
activities. Informants declare that such secondary halls have been erected by 
individual families of wealth to do honor to their own lineal forbears in the 
extended family in the village. Of these smaller structures, Chun has three in 
addition to its main hall, while Look has two such. 

Informants are agreed that the main ancestral halls of each clan are quite 
large. Cheung, an extended family of some wealth, is said to have the largest, 


4 Cf. Graham, 1928, p. 56. 
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although Chun reputedly has the oldest.’ In Ah Kong, these halls follow a 
prescribed architectural pattern. On the average, the structure is perhaps 180 
feet long and 80 feet in width. The buildings are of one story except for the 
tower which rises behind the central structure and contains three stories. The 
tower, running the width of the building in the rear, is roughly 50 feet in 
height, while the main hall itself rises from 25 to 40 feet from the ground. The 
figures as given here represent nothing more than an estimate made by in- 
formants but they may serve to offer some impression of the relative size of 
the hall proper. The halls are of brick, two walls being built close together and 
the intervening space filled with rubble. The roof, consisting of two gables 
running the width of the building and a flat space between containing a light 
well, is tiled and supported by four stone pillars. The floor is tiled, a drain being 
placed under the light well to allow a run-off of rain water. Beyond the front 
door—a wide opening flanked by folding doors—and the roof well, no light 
enters; there are no windows. 

When not in use, the hall is virtually bare of furniture. Neither inside nor 
out is the structure an elaborate one, quite the opposite from the temples 
erected in honor of the various deities, the latter being exceedingly ornate in 
their furnishings and lavishly decorated. At the far end of the ancestral hall 
are the shelves on which the ancestral tablets repose. One shelf is reserved for 
each generation, the top shelf containing the tablet of the founder of the 
family line in the village, the lower shelves being reserved for the tablets of 
his descendants. Standing in front of the row of shelves is a table on which are 
placed the pieces of the altar set, candlesticks, an incense burner, a brazier for 
the burning of imitation paper money and other offerings in honor of the dead. 
On the wall to the right of the shelves hangs a large scroll which lists the family 
genealogy, a record, in fact, of all lineal and consanguineal relationships within 
the extended family group. No other furniture is contained in the hall. 

The tower is used for storage purposes. The lower two stories are reserved 
for the storage of collapsible chairs and tables which are brought out from 
time to time for various family gatherings. Banquets are held in the ancestral 
hall on New Year’s Day and during the New Year festival season and again 
on the days set aside to honor the ancestral dead, the most outstanding of such 
festivals occurring on All Souls’ Day in late July or August. An individual 
family celebrating the marriage of an eldest son may make use of the ancestral 
hall as a place in which to hold its nuptial banquet. Or, in fact, any marriage 
banquet may be celebrated here if the individual family has sufficient means to 
invite a large number of guests. It is significant to note, however, that on all 


5 It may be mentioned that the village was founded by a member of the Chun family from the 
town of Shekki. Informants are not agreed as to the date of the founding, but in 1938 the Chun 
family had reckoned eighteen generations from the village founder. Ourinformant was a member of 
the seventeenth generation of the Chun family in the village of Ah Kong. 
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such festival occasions in which use is made of the ancestral hall, women do 
not participate except to cook and to serve at table. All such furniture as is 
needed for these various gatherings is kept in the tower when not in use. The 
hall custodians, men designated to act in this capacity by the family council, 
set the necessary furnishings in place as needed and clean the hall after every 
gathering. Until fairly recently, the school in Ah Kong was supervised by a 
member of the Look family and was held in the Look ancestral hall. Village 
children, regardless of family affiliation, attended school here, the tables used 
at family banquets serving as their desks. The top floor of the tower in the 
ancestral hall is a kind of loft and has a special use, mention of which will be 
made presently. 

Adjacent to the ancestral hall is a fairly long and narrow outbuilding. It 
stands a few feet apart from the hall proper and is separated from the latter 
by a narrow alleyway. This building is also made of brick and has a tiled 
gabled roof. The gable runs the length of the structure at right angles to those 
of the ancestral hall. The outbuilding is divided into two independent sections. 
The northern section, the room toward the rear of the ancestral hall proper— 
all such halls face south—,, is used as a kitchen and is equipped for cooking on a 
large scale. The southern section, toward the front of the ancestral hall, is used 
as quarters for a number of the unmarried men in the extended family. The 
kitchen contains large ovens of brick for the preparation of food for the family 
assemblies. Here are kept various items used in cooking such as the large flat 
pans for rice, cauldrons for soups, and other paraphernalia of the kitchen. 
Stored in the kitchen are also the dishes for family banquets as well as cere- 
monial vessels in which food is offered to the ancestors on various festival 
occasions. Since cooking is conceived to be women’s work, the kitchen, both 
in the ancestral hall and in the home, becomes the woman’s domain. At 
festivals, women share in the work of food preparation, taking turns at working 
in the kitchen and at serving the men seated in the hall. It is worth mentioning 
that only married women are eligible to perform such tasks; unmarried girls 
are for the most part excluded from the activities of the hall. 

A general background has now been established for a discussion of the 
interesting phenomenon of the men’s house. This, as has been indicated, is to 
be found ir the southern section of the building adjacent to the ancestral hall 
proper. The room assigned to the unmarried men as their quarters is fairly 
large, perhaps fifty feet long and thirty feet wide. A bench of planks, raised 
two or three feet from the tiled floor and about two and one half feet wide, has 
been built around the walls of the structure. On this, as well as on wooden 
pallets placed in the center of the room, the residents sleep. The bench suggests 
the north Chinese k’ang and similar arrangements for sleeping andjreclining 
which occur in the house types of various groups to the north of China and 
beyond. The room has no furnishings beyond the bench and pallets. The indi- 
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vidual resident generally brings with him a box or chest in which he keeps his 
personal belongings. Bedding, normally cotton quilting for the colder weather 
or simply straw, is laid out along the various sleeping places in the house. 

Each of the four main ancestral halls in the village has the type of out- 
building described. Each has its kitchen and its men’s house. The latter is 
reserved for the exclusive use of the men of the extended family, any indi- 
vidual in the clan having the right to remain there if he so wishes. Men of 
other families may enter only upon being invited, while women, regardless of 
family, are rigidly excluded from this men’s domain. It was noted above that 
some of the lineages in the larger extended families in Ah Kong, the Chun and 
Look, had founded their own ancestral shrines, smaller replicas of the main 
hall. For each of these there is also an adjacent kitchen and an independent 
room designated for the use of the men of the lineage. These individuals have a 
claim on the main ancestral hall and may, if they wish, make use of its as- 
sociated men’s house but they also have the right to resort to the men’s 
quarters which appear in conjunction with the smaller hall erected by their 
respective lineage. It is to the latter that they normally go, but as has been 
indicated above, the existence of separate halls belonging to various lineages 
in the clan does not preclude the use of the main hall by members of any spe- 
cific lineage. In ceremonial functions the main hall is of paramount importance. 
Of interest, however, is the point that Chun has four men’s houses, three in 
conjunction with lineage halls and one associated with the main ancestral hall. 
Look has three such sections designated as quarters for men. A men’s house 
also appears in connection with the small ancestral shrine belonging to the 
Choy family. In each case, the form of the structure is the same as that de- 
scribed for the main ancestral hall and is similarly furnished. 

In Ah Kong, the men’s house has a threefold function. It is given over 
primarily to the use of the young unmarried men of the extended family or 
lineage for whom it serves as a sleeping place and recreational center. A second 
use to which the structure is put is as temporary quarters for married men with 
wives in confinement. Since there is no inn in the village, the men’s quarters 
serves as a guest house and it is here that male visitors from other villages 
stay over night. 

It has been customary for many young men of the village to attend the local 
school for about five years. A boy begins his schooling at about the age of 
eight, leaving school at any time after the age of twelve. While in school, the 
boy is regarded as a child and lives and sleeps at home. But, with the termi- 
nation of schooling, adolescent boys are sent by their parents to sleep in the 
men’s house even though they partake of meals at the respective homes of 
their parents. Thus a boy may take up residence at the ancestral hall at the 
age of twelve or thirteen. His stay at the men’s house lasts until marriage. The 
age of marriage is variable and depends largely on the ability of the individual 
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family to make the necessary satisfactory arrangements. Informants are agreed 
that men may marry at any time between the ages of eighteen and twenty-six. 
After marriage, the young man leaves the men’s house and returns with his 
bride to the home of his parents or to a house nearby which his father has built 
for him. 

It is of interest to note that not all the young men in the extended family 
live in the men’s house during the period between puberty and marriage. In- 
formants were quite specific with regard to the fact that there is in no sense 
any compulsion for young men to sleep away from home, and stated that the 
purpose of the men’s house is merely to relieve congestion in the various 
homes. It was remarked that by the time a boy is twelve or thirteen years old 
there are several smaller children for whom sleeping space in the relatively 
small house is needed. But closer interrogation revealed that if, in any one 
household, there are daughters or any other young women of nubile age, 
adolescent boys invariably sleep in the men’s quarters. The sense for the 
necessity of keeping the sexes separate is marked. If the individual family owns 
a fairly large house with several bedrooms, the unmarried men of the house- 
hold need not take up residence in the men’s house. Should a family have no 
daughters, although in such cases one is normaily adopted, the unmarried men 
are encouraged to remain at home. It frequently occurs that an eldest son may 
remain with the family. His younger brothers, however, sleep away from the 
household in the men’s quarters. In such cases, the eldest boy generally shares 
a pallet with his father. 

There is a tendency for the boys of the village to regard life in the men’s 
house as a lark and to look forward to living there. The bachelor house itself 
is important in creating a sense of family solidarity and in promoting a close 
bond between the individual members of one generation in the clan. The as- 
sociates of one’s own generation in the extended family come to be regarded as 
close kin and may be depended upon for cooperation and support in times of 
stress. While the men’s house becomes a center of recreation for its residents, 
leisure time is rather limited. The boy who has passed beyond school age is 
regarded as a working member of the community and is expected to be of 
assistance to his father in rice farming. The periods of leisure which occur at 
New Year’s, or between the rice harvest and the next planting, tend to be 
pretty much occupied with ceremonial activities. Whenever possible, the 
younger residents of the men’s house participate as a group in fishing, swim- 
ming in the canals, hunting in the hills, and the like. Some rivalry exists be- 
tween the various men’s houses of the village and tugs-of-war may be held 
between them during the two-week New Year’s festival. During the busy 
season, the chief formal recreation in which the residents of the men’s house 
engage is weight lifting, stone bars being used for this purpose. On the in- 
formal side, conversation, often with regard to the tabooed subject of sex, is 
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usual. Some of the residents of the men’s house gamble, playing a number of 
games of chance. This activity now and again encounters the open disapproval 
of the elders in the family council, although they themselves may be inveterate 
gamblers. 

The number of boys and young men residing in the bachelor house is of 
course variable and depends also on the size of the extended family as a whole, 
On the average, it appears that from forty to fifty individuals reside there at 
any one time. The house itself has room for more than this number but except 
on special occasions is never fully occupied. To accommodate additional resi- 
dents, pallets may be laid out on the floor as needed. 

Marriage ceremonies are of three days’ duration. The marriage itself, a 
formal declaration to the lineal ancestors of the individual family, takes place 
in the household on the first day, the bride having arrived at the home of her 
new parents-in-law from some adjacent village. During the three-day festival 
period, the groom’s parents, sponsors of the marriage, may hold banquets for 
the clan or for the lineages of the clan most closely associated with themselves 
in the ancestral hall. After the banquet, which normally takes place in the late 
afternoon, the groom and his age-mates meet in the men’s house for a drinking 
bout which may last all night. The first and second nights of the marriage 
period are given over to the celebration of the affair by the groom and his 
associates; the bride remains in the house of the family into which she has 
married. The groom’s parents must defray the expenses of the entire festival, 
not only in offering a banquet to as many members of the extended family as 
possible, but also in providing food and drink for the celebration which takes 
place in the men’s house. The groom is toasted by his age-mates and on the 
second night all visit his home to make the acquaintance of the bride. On the 
third night, after a final clan banquet, the marriage is consummated, the 
groom taking leave of his bachelor associates and entering his new status as a 
married man. 

The fear exists that an unborn child may be injured should its parents 
engage in sexual intercourse after the fifth month of pregnancy. For this reason 
a married man may leave his home and again take up temporary residence in 
the men’s house. Here he remains until the new-born child is one hundred days 
old, taking his meals at home except during the actual period of delivery. 
Considerable care must be observed in these matters, not only for the well 
being and safety of the child, but also to check any gossip that may arise in 
the village should the husband of a pregnant woman be seen too much with 
her. At the termination of the hundred days following the birth of the child, the 
husband may again sleep at home and resume normal relations with his wife. 
But all males are barred from a house in which a birth is taking place, the 
feeling existing that their presence may in some way be harmful to the new- 
born child as well as to the woman in labor. In 1938, Ah Kong was still making 
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use of midwives to assist in delivery, having resisted strongly the attempts of 
both western missionaries and the Kuomintang to introduce western medicine. 
As soon as the pangs of labor begin, the midwife is summoned and the men of 
the house are required to leave it. The head of the house, the father of the man 
whose wife is in labor, may visit with another son or some other relative. 
Other male residents of the house normally go to the bachelor quarters, re- 
maining there until the child is delivered. The new father may see his child 
but does not touch it until the time of the naming ceremony, an event that 
occurs thirty days after the birth if the child is a boy, twenty-eight if a girl. 
Until the individual has grown sons with houses of their own, the men’s house 
remains a center of activity and a place to stay should the necessity arise. 

Some of the villages of China have inns and accommodations for travellers. 
The sedentary nature of the population precludes such enterprises in the small- 
er villages. Visitors to Ah Kong are rare, but now and again an itinerant 
peddler, a diviner, a group of musicians whose function it is to play at funerals, 
a rice broker, or the like may be obliged to stop over night in the village. 
There are no masons in Ah Kong and, since houses are built of brick, brick- 
layers and carpenters come from other villages from time to time to build for 
the residents of Ah Kong. Since all such visitors generally have business with 
one or another of the clan groups, it is expected that they will be offered 
shelter in the village. Such individuals are quartered in the men’s house of the 
extended family with whom their business is being transacted. Social visits 
between villages are Most unusual. A wife may return to her native village for 
occasional visits to her parents but rarely do the inhabitants of Ah Kong 
marry women from villages beyond easy walking distance. The farmers of Ah 
Kong rarely leave their native town; visitors from outside, unless they come 
by invitation and for a specific purpose, are regarded with suspicion. 

The normal lot of the Chinese male is an early marriage and the assumption 
of the responsibilities of family life. Not infrequently, however, a misfit is 
encountered, a man who does not assume his full burden of responsibility and 
who, either through ill-luck or choice, fails to marry. Each of the five families 
of Ah Kong has its share of these non-conformists. The lack of close lineal or 
consanguineal ties within the extended family may prevent some individuals 
from marrying. Confirmed gamblers, drunkards, opium addicts, and the like 
still retain a claim on the ancestral hall if they have not fallen into such dis- 
grace as to be barred from the village. Such individuals, lacking immediate kin 
and having only a distant claim on the extended family, are felt by the clan 
council to be a corrupt influence on the young men who reside in the men’s 
house. They are thus barred from the men’s house but are permitted to live in 
the tower loft in the ancestral hall proper. The writers recorded case histories 
of several such individuals. Owning no land, they hired themselves out to 
other members of the clan as farm laborers. They fed themselves as best they 
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could, buying their own food and preparing it themselves. They slept in the 
ancestral hall tower and kept their possessions there. From time to time they 
left the village, going to Macao to consort with prostitutes or to get opium, 
only to return to the village when their money was spent and further employ- 
ment was needed. There were about five such non-conformists in the Chun 
family and a roughly proportionate number in the other families. The point is 
raised with respect to the fact that although such individuals were barred 
from the formal men’s house, they were, nevertheless, permitted to reside in 
the ancestral hall. The suggestion is made that the ancestral hall itself is a 
men’s house, that the quarters specifically designated for sleeping purposes 
are no more than an extension of one of the main functions of the ancestral hall 
itself. It is clear that the ancestral hall is primarily the domain of the men, a 
place in which the men of the extended family find a focus for their own ac- 
tivities. 


II 


While the present paper can make no attempt on the basis of the frag- 
mentary evidence available to probe any more deeply into the subject of the 
South Chinese men’s house, a point or two of some value with respect to the 
distribution and possible relationships of the complex as described may be 
worth while. The men’s house is defined by Schurtz as the specific building in 
which the mature but as yet unmarried young men of a group may stay, a 
definition which is in essential agreement with those propounded by Webster 
and Wundt as well as by other investigators.* It has been customary to as- 
sociate the bachelor house with the general area of Indonesian-Melanesian 
culture and to note its distribution from India, where it appears among various 
groups, and from Assam, through the substratum peoples of Southeast Asia, 
and over into Melanesia and sections of Polynesia through Indonesia and the 
Philippines.’ While similar forms have been described in other culture areas 
in the world, the Southeast Asia-Indonesia realm appears to offer a concise 
area of men’s house distribution. From this general region, the complex seems 
to have diffused out into various sections of the Pacific. 

The question may be raised with some justification as to whether the ap- 
pearance of the bachelor house in South China is a derivative of some South- 
east Asiatic connection or whether such a complex is indigenous to Chinese 
culture and so presents a development convergent with that of the peoples to 
the south. While little more than a suggestion of the problem can be made 
here, one investigator propounds the view that the men’s house in China is of 
considerable antiquity and may be regarded as having been universal in the 
past.® It is true that the Chinese classics refer to places reserved for the exclu- 


® Schurtz, 1902, pp. 246ff; Wundt, 1917, p. 112 et passim; Webster, 1908, Ch. I. 
? See Loeb and Broek, 1947. 8 Quistorp, 1913, pp. 6 ff. 
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sive use of men. Such houses appear to have been used as gathering places of 
men for the hunt or for war, and to have served as centers of recreational ac- 
tivity. The Shih Ching mentions the archery shoot as having taken place in 
such a men’s area, while the Li Chi offers the suggestion that the idle and 
shiftless might resort to the men’s quarters.® Quistorp, to whom we are in- 
debted for some reflections on the subject, relates a bachelor house to the 
dwelling of a ruler or tribal chief.’° He points out that this section might have 
been given over to the use of all men in the group and may have served as a 
shelter for the aged, as a guest house, and as a sleeping place for unattached 
men. The same writer maintains that a part of the men’s house ultimately 
became the ancestral hall, a form which arose as a result of its proximity to the 
house of the tribal chief, the individual who might be regarded as the founder 
of a lineage." If one holds with this view, it follows that the men’s house of the 
type described is distinctly Chinese and has its origin in Chinese antiquity. 
If such were the case, however, we might expect the men’s house to have a 
wider distribution in China than the available literature seems to indicate. 
Neither the classics nor the modern sources which offer descriptive materials 
with regard to Chinese villages are too conclusive. Informants from the area 
in question were positive in stating that other villages, but not all of them, had 
such institutions. One informant, indeed, asserted that he had heard of a girls’ 
house in the area but had never visited the village in which it was reported to 
appear. 

But if, on the other hand, the complex has been imported to the south 
China area from the Southeast Asia—Indonesia realm, the problem of the as- 
sociation of the men’s house with the ancestral cult has satisfactorily to be 
explained. The connection between the two appears to be a close one and, as 
has been noted, the two function closely together. The ancestral hall is prima- 
rily the domain of the men of the family; the perpetuation of the ancestral 
cult is entrusted to the men. In this sense, the association between the hall and 
the men’s house is not surprising. But the question as to why there is no 
greater frequency of the men’s house in south China or, indeed, in China as a 
whole, is thus not satisfactorily answered. Clan functions have been minimized 
in the north. Here the ancestral hall is fading from the picture.” It may be 
that the appearance of the men’s house in conjunction with the ancestral hall 
constitutes a marginal survival. The problem is of sufficient ethnographic in- 
terest to warrant further investigation of it. 
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® Legge (tr.), 1885; Shih Ching I, 7, vi; Li Chi, pp. 360 ff. © Quistorp, 1913, p. 20. 
Jbid., p. 23. Yang, 1945, p. 90. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AFRICAN EXPEDITION: 
I, EGYPT 
By HENRY FIELD! 


URING the latter part of August Wendell Phillips invited me to join the 

Egyptian Phase of the University of California African Expedition. It 
had long been my desire to search for Paleolithic, Mesolithic and Neolithic 
implements in Sinai,’ the land-bridge between Asia and Africa. For in this 
region, especially in the northern zone, flint tools and flakes left by the ancient 
intercontinental migrants should lie on the surface. Naturally, one would 
expect to find closer typological resemblances to the cultures of the Nile 
Valley on the western side of the Sinai Peninsula and correspondingly closer 
resemblances to Palestine, Syria and Trans-Jordan on the east. Here should be 
found the cultural links* between Afrasia, Asafrica or Eurafrasia. 

Since Professor William F. Albright of Johns Hopkins University had just 
accepted the position as Archeological Adviser to the Expedition, our combined 
archeological interests ranged from Lower Paleolithic to historical times. In 
addition, anthropometric data and photographs of Beduins were to be obtained 
on as large a series as proved practicable during the preliminary survey. 

On December 15, thanks to the generous co-operation of Nukrashi Pasha, 
the Prime Minister, and Sanhoury Pasha, Minister of Education, we were able 
to leave for a five-week reconnaissance survey in Sinai. The party* consisted 
of William B. Terry, Field executive and organizer, William F. Albright, S. A. 


' Appointed on October 1, 1947, as Physical Anthropologist to the Expedition by President 
Robert G. Sproul. 

2 In order to obtain background information on the land and people of Sinai, with special 
reference to prehistory and anthropometry, the program was discussed with the following: Dr. 
T. Dale Stewart, U. S. National Museum; Dr. Wilton M. Krogman, University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. William K. Gregory, American Museum of Natural History; Dr. Ralph Linton, Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. E. A. Hooton and Dr. Hallam L. Movius, Peabody Museum, Harvard; Sir Arthur 
Keith, Professor Dorothy Garrod, Miss Gertrude Caton Thompson, and J. C. Trevor in England; 
Mr. Harper Kelly, Musée du Trocadéro, Paris; and Professor Sergio Sergi, Rome. 

Stone implements from Sinai were examined in the Musée de Trocadéro and from adjoining 
areas in the Jerusalem and Cairo Museums. Because of the cholera epidemic it was decided to 
delay arrival in Egypt; this gave an opportunity for scanning the literature. Dr. O. H. Little, 
Chief, Geological Survey of Egypt, provided many valuable references. 

For general references see Lorin, 1928-1929, Bib. Géog. Egypte. 

3 Cf. Waechter and Seton-Williams, 1938; Cornwall, 1946, especially p. 39 where a typo- 
logically Acheulian handaxe 7.25 in. long has been reported from Dawadami in the heart of Arabia 
about 375 miles from the Persian Gulf; Field, 1929, 1932, and 1933; Caton Thompson, 1946a, and 
1946b; Bachathy, 1942; and Colt, 1948. Standard references such as those of Sandford and Arkell, 
and Jarvis and Garrod are presumed to be known to the reader. 

* At Abu Zenima we were joined by Wendell Phillips, leader of the Expedition, Mrs. Terry, 
Business Manager of the Expedition, and Walter Thompson, technical assistant. We were also 
supported by Captain Grammar G. Edwards, USMC, chief of transportation, who assisted in 
planning the Sinai Phase, but remained at Kom Oshim in the Faiyum. 
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Huzayyin,® Professor of Geography at Farouk I University in Alexandria, and 
Ahmed Lutfi, representative of the Department of Antiquities in Cairo. Our 
first open-air site (SSI) was near Kilometer 115 east of Ismailia® on the main 
paved road leading to Palestine. Upon a gravel-covered slope near the western 
end of Jebel Maghara a number of microlithic crescents’ bearing delicate re- 
touches were found within a small area, indicating a Mesolithic workshop. 
It was suggested that these were tips for reed shafts serving as arrows. The 
entire series of implements from this station ranged apparently from Natufian 
to Predynastic, with the preponderance of affinities westward toward the Nile 
Valley. 

Near Kilometer 189 we collected some flint flakes deeply patinated and 
almost greasy with desert varnish. These appeared to me to link more closely 
with those from Trans-Jordan and the North Arabian Desert than those to 
the west. 

Here at these two surface sites at least were indications that we were on 
the land-bridge between Asia and Africa. 

At El-Arish, capital of Sinai, we presented ourselves to General Abd el- 
Hamid Bey Zeki, who assured us of every assistance, at the same time calling 
attention to certain geographical restrictions because of the Military Zone® 
in which we were to operate. El-Arish, with a modern population of about 
10,000, was founded, according to a local informant, in 1575 by Selim I. The 
Roman remains standing near the Citadel were imported from the neighbor- 
hood. Southwest of El-Arish in the foothills of the Risan Aneiza some Arab 
potsherds were found and at a slightly higher level some sherds of recent Turk- 
ish origin, the latter of a gray ware often ornamented with narrow lines. Near 
the summit were Roman sherds of the third or fourth century.® Over a small 


5 Leading prehistorian in Egypt. See Huzayyin, 1946. Special attention is called to the Bib- 
liography, pp. 336-406. 

® On exhibition in the Geological Museum, Cairo, is a rough coup-de-poing from Shallufa near 
Kilometer 233 from Ismailia (Km. 159) to Suez. 

7 Cf. similar but larger lunates from Sidd el-Angabiya on Suez road at R.L. 300 m., collected 
by T. C. Townsend, April, 1934, and presented by him to the Geological Museum, Cairo; catalog 
No. 16610. He also collected another series at R.L. 30 m. near Helwan-West boundary; catalog 
No. 16609. In this general area attention must be called to a few flakes from the summit of Jebel 
Attaqa west of Suez, collected by Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Daumas of the Suez Canal Co., Port 
Tewfiq. Mr. Daumas, who showed them to me privately, is preparing for publication a list of 
archeological sites and monuments (stone circles, mawamis, etc.) in southern Sinai. Mr. Fontaine 
in Ismailia is compiling an archeological map of this same region. 

8 The Wadi el-Arish does not lie many miles west of the Palestine border. Permission was 
not granted to visit Kosseima-Kuntilla-Themed-Aqaba. Mohammed, a Police corporal, was 
assigned to accompany the Expedition in Sinai. 

® Throughout this paper all pottery determinations were made by Dr. W. F. Albright, who 
also very kindly checked the historical sections and standardized the spelling of place-names. 
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covering an irregular area of about 300-400 square meters. The method of 
construction was similar to that of a Roman road. There appeared to be no 
ruined buildings nearby. 

Another day, after walking down the Wadi el-Arish'® for several hours near 
Maqdaba between El-Arish and Abu Aweigila, I found several rolled and a 


few unrolled flakes—poor and dateless, but with definite evidence of human 
workmanship. 


Because the shifting sand dunes covered the greater part of the lower 
reaches of the Wadi el-Arish, all historical and the greater part of the proto- 
historical and prehistoric traces lie buried. Hence after a few days we were 
forced to abandon our reconnaissance survey of this area. 

However, before moving across Sinai to our next objectives in the Abu 
Zenima area on the Gulf of Suez, we were fortunate to discover at El-Rawafa‘, 
two miles east of Abu Aweigila," a Lower Paleolithic station. On the summit 
of a low hill were hundreds of flakes and many flint implements dark in patina 
and frequently with abraded edges. On the western slope in a small gully were 
yellowish-white coups-de-poing in profusion. Within two hours a superb series, 
including scrapers, was collected.” This is one of the most important surface 
stations in Southwestern Asia. The discovery of this site was of particular 
significance because the Abbé Breuil had collected deeply patinated surface 


10H. W. Seton-Kerr collected one coup-de-poing on the surface 20 miles south of El-Arish 
and some rough flakes 15-20 miles south of El-Arish. These specimens are on exhibition in the 
Geological Museum, Cairo. 

" According to Murray, 1947, four kilometers south along the Wadi el-Arish a rectangular 
tomb stands on the summit of a bluff. Here every April Tarabin women deposit cruciform images 
during a ceremonial visit to this sanctuary. The Tarabin explain the crosses as being similar to 
their tribal mark (wasm). In a private communication dated January 27, 1948, Mr. Murray com- 
ments: ““My personal theory of these queer objects is that the local Arabs had an annual ceremony 
in Christian times of depositing crosses on graves and that, when they became Moslem, they 
buried their corpses in the new Moslem cemetery but deposited the crosses (or souls) in the old 
Christian one. Sheikh Zeidan said that the custom was once general in Sinai.” 

The Sulubba (Sleyb), who live in Syria, Trans-Jordan and Iraq, are called “People of the 
Cross” and wear a cross tattooed on an inner forearm, usually the right. See Glubb, 1943. All 
our informants assured us that there are no Sulubba in Sinai. However, Murray (p. 269) writes: 
“T saw four tents at Tor in 1933—the only time I have met them.” 

2 In this, Dr. Huzayyin and I were assisted by Professor Albright, Mr. Terry, Lutfi Effendi 
and the sharp-eyed and trained excavators, four Guftis, whose expert assistance throughout our 
work in Sinai must be recorded. From Quft (ancient Coptos) on the Nile Sir Flinders Petrie and 
later Dr. Reisner and many others have recruited workmen for their excavations. During the past 
fifty years this skill has been handed from father to son and the majority of expedition foremen in 
Egypt are Guftis, who take a special pride in their work. This material from El-Rawafa‘ (er-Raw- 
Afi) as well as all flints from northern Sinai will be published by Dr. Huzayyin. 

18 Near Der‘a in southern Syria, during 1928 while leader of the Field Museum North Ara- 
bian Desert Expedition, I found similar, almost white handaxes, and scrapers on the surface of a 
slope east of the Amman-Der‘a road. Similar types occur in central and southwestern Palestine. 
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flint implements“ from El-Fallak, Tell Umm Khuraiba, Aqlat el-Sabha and 
Ain Qudairat in the El-Kossaime area, some fifteen miles to the southeast, but 
out of bounds to the Expedition at this time. 

After five days we left El-Arish for Abu Zenima via Bir Hasana, Nekhl and 
El-Shatt. Turning south at Kilometer 156 on the Abu Aweigqila-Ismailia 
paved road just west of Jebel Libni, the track lay through a broad, flat wadi 
between Jebel el-Halal and Jebel Yeleq. Albright found’® on December 19, 
about two kilometers off the main road, a Neolithic station located on the 
gravelly surface of the rolling plain between areas of sand. Here were flint 
blades and two-edged knives as well as a fine tanged spearhead. Some heavily 
patinated flints were also found, all showing marks of wind and water erosion. 

About two kilometers beyond this point, on slightly higher ground, some 
deeply patinated flint flakes were obtained. We continued across deep sand to 
Bir Hasana. While Huzayyin and the others visited the depression beneath the 
southern flank of crescent-shaped Jebel el-Halal, I drove northwest to the 
Wadi el-Letheili, about ten miles from Bir Hasana. In this area only two 
flint flakes were found. However, on the return trip, south of the track on a low 
flint and gravel-covered hill about two miles airline from Bir Hasana were 
many flakes, scrapers and cores, all heavily patinated. This station resembled 
that found by the Abbé Breuil some twelve years before at Ain Qudairat. The 
area south of Jebel el-Halal yielded but a few flakes"* of indeterminate age. 

Between Bir Hasana and the former capital of Sinai, Nekhl, and situated 
close to its geographical center, a few scattered flakes were found, some in the 
Wadi Jidil, others in the Wadi el-Brug. Near the road from Nekhl to El- 
Shatt we found some implements linking our chain of surface stations from 
E]-Rawafa‘ to the Suez Canal. At Mile 57 from Nekhl in the Wadi Bir Hisn east 
of Jubeil Hisn a coup-de-poing of Acheulian type was found together with 
some pottery fragments and a blue bead. Nearby was a well with good water 
in quantity. This trans-desert track across the Wilderness of Tih has been used 
from Old Stone Age to modern times. During the next six miles we stopped 
several times to collect a few implements and many flakes. 

44 This collection, as yet unpublished, was examined by Wendell Phillips and myself in the 
Trocadéro Museum, Paris, on November 12, 1947, through the courtesy of Mr. Harper Kelley. 
Many of these large, crude flakes were reminiscent of my collections from Trans-Jordan and 
western Iraq obtained by Field Museum North Arabian Desert Expeditions, 1927-1928 and 1934. 
See also Woolley and Lawrence, 1915. Nb. The Wadi el-Araba, which lies about eighty-five miles 
northeast of Rawa‘a‘, yielded to Doughty and more recent archeologists a fine series of handaxes. 

6 These notes were supplied by Professor W. F. Albright. 

6 Despite this poor result I am still of the opinion that this area must have been visited by 
man in a Paleolithic phase of culture; hence a further search is desirable, for Jebel el-Halal lies 
on a migration route and water has long been available. Furthermore, game on these slopes must 
have attracted the ancient hunters. 
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Here on December 23 we turned southward"? to Abu Zenima on the shore 
of the Gulf of Suez. During the next twenty-six days the following results were 
obtained in southwestern Sinai. 


PALEOLITHIC 


1. On a low chain of black mounds bordering the northern bank of the 
Wadi Khraiza, flint implements, including some delicately retouched side 
scrapers, were collected. This was our first station with typologically Paleo- 
lithic implements in southwestern Sinai. 

2. About three miles from the entrance to the Wadi Ba‘ba‘a'* on the left 
stands a black flint-covered low hill bisected by a narrow wadi. On both sides, 
especially on the southern slope, large, heavily patinated flint flakes with 
clear bulbs of percussion were found. Later, a fine series of scrapers, flakes and 
rejects was assembled."* This collection was reminiscent of the Abbé Breuil’s 
series from Ain Qudairat® in northern Sinai and those from the Rutba” 
area in western Iraq. 


NEOLITHIC 


No evidence of Neolithic” occupation was found. 


STONE MONUMENTS 


1. On the left bank, about fifteen miles up the Wadi Solaf from Feiran 
Oasis, stands a group of low-walled enclosures, many of them roughly circular. 
At one point a single monolith (4’ 6”) was joined by a low wall. There appeared 
to be several graves, possibly Byzantine or later. Along this same wadi toward 
the Wadi es-Sheikh several cemeteries, some with a hundred graves, were 
recorded. Salah Umbarak, our Jebeli guide, led us reverently to the grave of 
Sheikh Rizzu Abu Ghasim, a stone enclosure with an entrance doorway and 
the rock-covered grave inside. Dried bunches of rutm adorned each doorpost 

17 After eight days in northern Sinai, Dr. S. A. Huzayyin returned from Suez to Alexandria to 
continue his lectures at Farouk I University. 

18 As marked on the 1:100,000 map but referred to by our local Beduin guides as the Wadi 
Shellal. 

19 With the assistance of Dr. W. F. Albright, Walter Thompson, and the three Guftis, Ha- 
madi, Mahmud el-Far, and Maghrabi. 

2 Cf. footnote 14. 

* Collected by Field Museum North Arabian Desert Expeditions, 1927, 1928, 1934. 

2 G. W. Murray in a private communication dated January 27, 1948: “On the surface of the 
coating of gravel covering the so-called ‘lake terraces’ in Wadi El-Sheikh (the upper lot near 
Tarfet el-Gidarein) in 1934 Stanhope White, then a Cambridge undergraduate with one of my 
expeditions in Sinai, found a ‘Neolithic-adze’ which Mr. Henri Munier, formerly librarian of the 
Cairo Museum, called similar to some found at Beirut. Stanhope White took it home to show to 
Leakey.” 
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and a sprig had been placed by some fond hand at the head and feet of the 
deceased. 

2. About 350 paces east of Mine ““M” on the same crest as Serabit el- 
Khadem, Terry found the upper portion of a stone shaft exposed. Since it was 
unrecorded by Petrie, excavations were begun by our three Guftis under 
Phillips and Terry with the hope that this might prove to be an air vent into 
an undiscovered old mine or a tomb of a distinguished Egyptian who had died 
there about 1500 B.C. This shaft was cleared to a depth of 14 ft., with surface 
dimensions 5X4 ft. The lowest three feet of the shaft consisted of a rounded 
block of stone through which the ancient Egyptians had laboriously drilled 
their way. The floor was also solid rock. Near the top, toe-holds had been cut 
into the roughly squared blocks. What was its purpose? My suggestion 
is that it served as a storehouse for the valuable stone and copper tools, even 
possibly for the precious turquoise. The location of this stone vault on a narrow 
ridge made it easily defensible and yet close to Mines “L” and “‘M.” On the 
other hand, it may have been a temporary resting place for a prominent figure 
who died during an inspection trip. Thirdly, it may have been an engineering 
failure. 

CHALCOLITHIC 


In a rockshelter (abri sous-roche) on the northern side of the Wadi Khraiza, 
a tributary of the great Wadi Feiran, were found a small hoe* (or possibly an 
adze), some scrapers and hammerstones, including a large basalt pounder of 
the type used by the ancient Egyptian miners on their way to Serabit el- 
Khadem or to the turquoise mines in the Wadi Mugattab. Trial trenches 
revealed beneath a thick stalagmitic crust a stratum of charred débris con- 
sisting of gray black vegetable ash mixed with sheep dung and seeds from a 
local plant, the latter still the normal fodder for sheep. Neither pottery, stone 
tools nor even flakes came to light. This place must have served as a shelter 
from the wind and cold from Chalcolithic to recent times. Fresh camel and 
sheep tracks were imprinted on the sandy approaches. 


HISTORICAL 


1. Five kilometers south of Abu Zenima, just beyond the point where the 
hills run close to the water, stretches the Plain of Merkhah with the high hills 
on the left and Abu Rudeis, beside the Gulf of Suez. Here a low mound yielded 
pottery attributed to the period 1500 B.C. After some trial trenches and a 
general examination of the area, Albright determined this to be the port used 
by the ancient Egyptian miners. Since the lowest part of the mound lies only 
2 m. above present sea level, this proves conclusively that the Red Sea has 
not risen™ higher during the past 3400 years. Hence it can now be stated with 


23 Cf. Chalcolithic and later “hoes” from E]-Obeid and Kish in Iraq. 
*4 Similar confirmation of the recent stability of the Red Sea level was obtained at Ezion- 
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certainty for the first time that the level of the Gulf of Suez has not risen 
since 1500 B.C. and, as a corollary, the Red Sea and Great Bitter Lake re- 
mained unconnected by water. This confirms the increasingly-held view that 
the route of the Exodus® crossed the northern Isthmus of Suez. Apparently, 
Moses ied the hosts of Israel eastward to the south of Lake Menzaleh across 
the “Sea of Reeds” (Hebrew Yam stiph), which became impassable for the 
Pharaoh’s heavy chariots. At the right moment an east wind blew (Exod. 
XIV: 21). The miracle was complete. 

Later in January we visited San el-Hagar (ancient Tanis) and drove to 
Tell Ertabeh (ancient Pithom), which lies south of the Ismailia Canal about 
three kilometers southeast of Qassasin near the modern village of Ezbet Abu 
Seyyid. Here on low rolling mounds, sherds indicated a Pharonic site. We con- 
tinued to Tell Maskhuta (ancient Succoth, later Heropolis), which lies across 
the Ismailia Canal from Abu Kebir and due east of Tell Ertabeh. 

2. At Serabit el-Khadem,” in a small wadi leading from the northern end 
of the Temple, a collection was made of rolled picks and some scrapers from 
late predynastic and early dynastic times. These were used by the Egyptian 
miners of turquoise for a period of several centuries from about 1500 B.C. 

3. Near the northern end of Feiran Oasis, 76 kilometers from Abu Zenima, 
stand the ruins of Pharan,”’ referred to during the second century and used as 
the residence of a bishop about the year 400 A.D. After the conquest of Egypt 
by Amru, the Muslims chased away the Christians and the city fell into ruins. 
At the present time the oasis is inhabited by relatively prosperous Beduins, 
now settled as cultivators in this well-watered, long narrow strip dominated 
by date palms (Phoenix dactylifera). We climbed on the ruins for two hours and 
collected a representative series of Byzantine and early Arab potsherds. Across 
the valley, perched high on a steep summit, was a ruined stone building which 
local informants considered the remains of a mill (¢ahuna) of the Beni Israel. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


1. At Serabit el-Khadem** Albright studied the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions 
in Mines “L” and ‘“‘M” and checked the published texts in situ. The stone 
heaps, referred to by Petrie®® as shelters, proved upon examination to be the 
graves of miners. The probable reason for no bones being found therein was 
because turquoise beads were buried with the dead, later to be pilfered. Once 


Geber, Solomon’s seaport, near Aqaba during 1939-1941 by Dr. Nelson Glueck, then Director, 
American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem. 

% For a detailed account see Albright, 1948a. See also Shafei, 1946. 

% See Petrie, 1906. According to Ball, 1916, p. 13, the position of Serabit el-Khadem is Lat. 
29° 2’ 14” and Long. 33° 27’ 28” at an altitude of 735 m. above sea level. 

27 See Rabino, 1938, p. 8, from which the historical notes have been excerpted. 

28 For this part of the trip we were joined by Dr. Willard Beling, Dr. William H. Brownlee, 
and Dr. John C. Trever from the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem. 
® Petrie, 1906, pp. 172-181. 
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a grave has been robbed, an easy entrance may be effected by such animals 
as hyenas, jackals, foxes and wolves. Thus no bones were found by Petrie 
beneath these stone heaps, which led him to interpret their use as shelters*® or 
houses. Moreover, we observed that the majority of these piles of stones stood 
on exposed high points, often summits, which would never be selected by those 
desirous of shelter on this wind-swept mountain. On the other hand, the dead 
have long been buried in cairns on highest points. For these reasons we believe 
the remains on top of Serabit el-Khadem were the graves of dead miners, not 
their “shelters.”” This new interpretation now gave Albright a new light 
on the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions," for, if the miners were buried in these 
cairns, then the inscriptions were probably memorials to them and, since 
Merkhah Port could be dated about 1500 B.C., this was then the probable date 
of the mining operations. Thus, the language of the inscriptions was of a similar 
date and no earlier, placing it, therefore, as South Canaanite, and thereby 
making some of the most puzzling characters now decipherable. Hence Al- 
bright could now make new readings with far more logical interpretations. 

2. Some of the well-known Nabatean inscriptions” were photographed 
in the Wadi Mugattab, Wadi Sidri and Wadi Feiran. These graffiti include a 
few animals, usually camels, often accompanied by human figures. In the 
Wadi Feiran the graffito of an ostrich was seen.” 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
CRANIA 


1. In the Wadi Solaf above Feiran Oasis two circular buildings, known as 
Nawamis,* were visited. The tomb nearest to the track had an entrance facing 


%° “Facing south just below the uppermost level are several rockshelters containing indica- 
tions of long occupation. These would have made excellent temporary dwellings for the ancient 
Egyptian miners, although no traces of their pottery were found on the surface nor upon the scree 
slopes.” 

3 Cf. Petrie, 1906; Starr and Butin, 1936; and Leibovitch, 1940, with Pls. XIV-XIX, es- 
pecially Bibliography. See also Albright, 1948a and 1948b. 

#2 About 2600 have been published, including these from Petra in Trans-Jordan, but mainly 
from handwritten copies usually less accurate than photographs unless the copyist can read the 
texts at sight and thus determine whether certain marks be part of the inscription or fractures in 
the red sandstone. These vague scratchings represent customarily the ancient form of “Kilroy 
was here,” nothing more significant. At the request of Dr. Etienne Drioton, Directeur-Général 
du Service des Antiquités, five Nabatean inscriptions were removed from isolated localities in the 
Wadi Feiran and brought by the Expedition to the Cairo Museum, where Hamza Bey will place 
them on exhibition near the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions. These were the first Nabatean inscriptions 
to be brought out of Sinai; one has been assigned to the University of California. See also Albright, 
1948, Fig. 4. 

8 According to Murray, 1935a, p. 125, Burckhardt saw two ostriches in 1816 on the Cairo- 
Suez road. He seems to have been the last European to see them wild in Egypt. Our Tihi inform- 
ant, Achmed, at Bir Hassana stated that ostrich tracks had been seen by his grandfather in Sinai. 
See also Albright, 1948a, Fig. 5. % See Petrie, 1906, and Murray, 1935b. 
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west and blocked by stones. Since our Beduin guides believed them to be 
relics of their most ancient ancestors, the Beni Hilal, they volunteered to re- 
move the capstone. Phillips handed out nineteen crania and calvaria, which 
were measured, photographed and replaced before resealing the tomb. They 
were small in capacity, dolichocephalic, often with parietal bosses and rela- 
tively feeble muscular attachments. Several Wormian bones were recorded as 
well as one case of a persistent metopic suture. The general impression was that 
these crania belonged to one of the basic Mediterranean types and could well 
be the direct ancestors of the modern dwellers in this area of southwestern 
Sinai. 

2. At St. Catherine’s Monastery there is an ossuary (45’ X 20’) containing 
many hundreds of bleached skulls and long bones arranged like cordwood. 
Unfortunately the racial mixture of these former monks renders them value- 
less for anthropometric study. The bones of the archbishops are segregated in 
wooden boxes arranged in tiers. Two skeletons, still bound together by a heavy 
chain, are those of two Oriental princes, who lived and died as hermits in a 
nearby cave on Jebel Musa, the traditional Mount Sinai. 

3. On the right side of the valley leading away from Pharan were seven 
small tombs (12’ 8’ <4’) hewn into the living rock; in one were two male 
skulls (one with a persistent metopic suture) and one right femur—all bleached. 
Another tomb which had been walled up, possibly undisturbed since closing, 
was opened. Inside lay a young adult skeleton in a supine position. Another 
tomb, at a slightly higher level, contained a solitary male skull with worn 
teeth. The other tombs visited were empty, rifled long ago. 


ANTHROPOMETRIC DATA ON THE LIVING 


1. In order to obtain a sample of the modern inhabitants of Sinai every 
effort was made to record anthropometric® data on as large a series of non- 
urban dwellers as possible. The main difficulty lay in the lack of large Beduin 
encampments and as a result the wide dispersal of the individuals. The Beduins 
rarely made even the mildest objection.® 


% Including tribe; age; stature; head length and breadth; minimum frontal diameter; bizygo- 
matic breadth; bigonial breadth; total facial height; upper facial height; nasal height and 
breadth; left ear length and breadth; skin color, hair color; form, texture, quality, and quantity; 
eye color; iris; eyebrow concurrency ; brow-ridges; nasal profile, tip and wings; lips; teeth eruption, 
bite, loss, wear and crowding; and ear lobe, size and protrusion; disease; tattooing; anomalies; and 
special observations. Frontal and profile photographs were taken. 

% Selman Ahmed, our guide in the southern area, explained the remarkable co-operation of 
the Beduins to their belief that Professor Albright, despite his obvious interest in broken pottery, 
was really searching for the golden hoard which every Beduin knows lies buried in the mountains 
of Sinai. The clue to the locality is in the possession of one Beduin who dare not reveal it even to 
his family, but we are “trustworthy foreigners.” The head and face measurements of this man are 
known, hence the anthropometry. As soon as the correct person is found he will give a password 
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In the northern region the following tribesmen*” were measured: Tarabin 
(23), Tiyaha (23), Laheiwat (3), Nekhlawis** (3), Jebeliya*® (73), Qararshe 
(29), Sawalha (29), Muzeina (22), Awlad Said (12), Aleiqat (3) and Ferayin 
(2). 

The basic and purest element among these Beduins of Sinai is represented 
by a short, small-headed, dolichocephalic (GOL 200 or +) type with narrow 
forehead and face, a thin, aquiline nose with curving alae, and a slight, dark 
brown beard. The hair and eyes are always dark brown. In physique the Beduin 
of Sinai is small but extremely wiry and capable of great endurance on little 
food and water. His eyes are remarkably sharp and he possesses an intimate 
knowledge of all around him. Many are close to the ideal basic Mediterranean 
type, the true descendant of the Proto-Mediterraneans. 

Mr. G. W. Murray very kindly granted permission for his measurements of 
63 Towara (South Sinai) males to appear as an Appendix in the final report. 

Thus there are now available“ data on my 223 males and Murray’s 63 
Towara, making a total of 286 men from the peninsula of Sinai with its esti- 
mated population of 5000-6000 nomads. 

2. Upon arrival on November 19 at the Expedition base camp at Kom 
Oshim at the eastern entrance to the Faiyum, plans were made to record simi- 
lar anthropometric data at Tamiya," five miles distant. A total of 189 adult 
males, obtained mainly from the cotton-ginning plant, were measured, 
observed and photographed.* Shortly after the work began it became obvious 


like “Iftah simsim”’ (“Open Sesame”) and upon recognition this Beduin will lead us to the treas- 
ure. For his services the Beduin will be given handfuls of gold which will enable him “to marry 
four wives and live happily ever after.” There was many a disappointed face when a man was 
handed a small coin and three cigarettes and wished Godspeed. Selman smiled knowingly when he 
related this modern folktale which may well become legendary. 

37 The spellings follow those adopted by Murray, 1935a. See tribal map, p. 247. 

38 Inhabitants of Nekhl. 

3* According to Murray (pp. 265-266) the Jebeliya are descendants of Bosnian and Wallach- 
ian serfs given by Justinian to St. Catherine’s Monastery. In their more delicate and rounded fea- 
tures they differ from the Beduins of Sinai. They reminded me slightly of the Sulubba (Sleyb) of 
the North Arabian Desert. See footnote 11. 

“© Chantre measured 18 males. For reference see footnote 43. 

* Selected because: (a) its proximity to our camp, generously made available to the Expedi- 
tion for five months by the Egyptian Government; (b) it contained a representative population of 
9000 dwellers in the Faiyum; and (c) Dr. Saleh ed-Din, the medical officer, spoke English and 
offered to collaborate in any scientific research program. Permission to conduct anthropometric 
studies had been obtained from the Ministry of Education and the Governor (Mudir) of the Fai- 
yum. 

“ By William and Gladys Terry. In addition, agricultural development in the Tamiya area 
was recorded by Charles D. Evans, Marine Corps photographer attached to the Expedition, with 
the assistance of Fuad Ali, general manager of Daria Tamiya. Accompanied by Lieutenant Salah 
Habib, he obtained a series of photographs illustrating life in the Faiyum, especially the new de- 
velopments in agriculture and water purification. The latter has improved public health. For 
example, in the area served by El-Azab (i.e., southwestern Faiyum) no cholera was reported 
during the recent epidemic and the incidence of bilharzia has been reduced greatly. 
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that blood-grouping, a nutritional survey, and sociological data were highly 
desirable in order to form the key study of the Faiyum.“ Through the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. Mohammed M. Sadr of the Biochemistry Department of the School 
of Medicine, Kasr el-Aini, Cairo, the request for assistance was proposed to 
Mezni Bey, chief of the Permanent Committee on Nutrition, which is working 
with the Ministry of Public Health and members of the Faculties of Medicine 
of Fuad I University, Cairo. Five days later a Mobile Nutritional Unit, with a 
staff of seven, began work in Tamiya on a program which continued for eight 
weeks. The results are now being tabulated for the final report, in Arabic and 
English, which will be completed under the direction of Dr. Sadr. 

3. At Fidimin, near the center of the Faiyum and the richest village because 
of the dates and citrus products, 306 adult males were measured“ for compari- 
son with the Tamiya series. The lighter hair and fairer complexions were noted 
during the study. 

4. Albright, Phillips and I visited San el-Hagar to call on Dr. Pierre Mon- 
tet, long the excavator of ancient Tanis. He was employing 90 men and 160 
women and girls. Although only minor elements of submerged blondism ap- 
peared to be present, this sample of the population of northern Sharqiya looked 
different from the Tamiya and Fidimin samples, although far closer to them 
than to the true Beduins of Sinai. 

5. A brief visit to Aswan Sug in Upper Egypt disclosed a predominance of 
Negroid blood over Mediterranean admixtures. The fuzzy-haired Bisharin 
looked remarkably non- Mediterranean. 


MISCELLANEA*® 
ASWAN 


1. The Museum on Elephantine Island contains material on exhibition“ 


48 Cf. Ammar, 1944. Data on 1000 adults were obtained. Other recent anthropometric and 
demographic materials include those by Mitwally 1944, pp. 109-138; and 1946, pp. 289-312. He 
studied 1082 adult males, aged at least twenty-five, from the following: Siwa (228 out of 1241), 
Baharia (197 out of 1514), Farafra (52 out of 110), Dakhla (400 out of 3425), and Kharga (205 out 
of 1903). These supplement the following previous publications: Hrdlitka, 1913; Chantre, 1904; 
Myers, 1905, 1906, and 1908; W. H., 1909; Craig, 1911, and 1911-1912. For additional references 
see Ammar, 1944, pp. 415-432. See also comparative tables in Mitwally (1944, pp. 134-137). 

“ Full data were recorded on 65 men; on the remainder an abbreviated form was used. Lieu- 
tenant Hassan el-Magid acted as recorder and organizer. Harley F. Cope, Jr., Photographer’s 
Mate USN Medical Unit attached to the Expedition, photographed 150 men and children on 
another visit. 

# A small collection of reptilia, amphibia, insecta, arachnida and mollusca from Sinai and the 
Faiyum was made. Among shells was a series from Lake Abu Talib, southeastern Faiyum. Dr. 
F. Haas, Chicago Natural History Museum, identified them as Melanoides (Melanoides) tubercu- 
lata Muller, Valvata (Cincinna) nilotica Jickeli, and Corbicula (Corbicula) fluminalis consobrina 
Caillaud. In addition, sand samples were collected to continue my series published by E. C. Dap- 
ples, 1941. 

4 See “Archaeological Survey of Nubia,”’ 1908-1909. The dates and catalog numbers were 
copied from the labels. 
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from as far north as Abu Simbel. Inside the entrance is shown a Ptolemaic 
Roman ram covered with gold leaf and dedicated to the god Khnum. Among 
special exhibits are: typical dark red and black Predynastic ware; mirrors, 
chisels for granite quarrying, fishhooks—all of copper; two ostrich eggs 
(No. F. 155) bearing incised animals, four quartzite scrapers, one 4” long, from 
Demhid (No. C—25); a New Empire chessboard of blue glazed faience; a 
Byzantine (A.D. 1600) large egg-cup-shaped thin pottery vessel with two eyes 
separated by dark brown bars painted on the upper portion; and an adult male 
skull (No. 113/41) with a depression on the frontal bone above glabella, the 
result of a blow from a mace, later healed. 

2. Because of our passes from the Department of Antiquities in Cairo, we 
were shown Lebib Habashy’s excavations immediately behind the Museum. 
A series of rooms has been excavated but several acres remain untouched. 
Lebib Habashy has found four tombs (5’X3’X3’) with carved figures and 
inscriptions in relief; one figure is painted red with black hair. Two life-size 
black diorite seated figures of Serumbud and his Queen (twelfth dynasty) 
stand in recesses. The latter possesses a large mouth and huge protruding ears, 
but the modeling of the back is delicate. The left foot of the King’s statue has 
two recent breaks. The head of a third statue peers out sadly from a pile of 
rubble, the next to be excavated. 


TRIBAL INFORMATION 


Notes on the number and distribution of the tribes were recorded from 
several informants in both the northern and southern areas of Sinai. A list of 
tribal marks* (sing., wasm) for comparison with my collection from Trans- 
Jordan, Syria and Iraq, was obtained from many sources. In some sections the 
location of wells and the quantity and quality of the water were noted. 


ETHNOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 


In Sinai a few specimens were purchased, mainly from the Jebeliya at St. 
Catherine’s Monastery.These included: a leather bag (sufra) with a handle 
(merirah) and colored tassels (sherashib, sing., shershibah); a red and yellow 
pouch (dhakirah) with a metal horn (madkhal), buckle (bezim), buttons (be- 
zair), and a strap (agisah) ; two pipes (sing., sibil) and a tobacco pouch (kis) ; 
some musical instruments (2 rabayba, 2 simsimiya and 1 reed flute in a metal 
case); and a circular fishing net called sha’a by the Muzeina, shebakha in the 
Nile Valley and farraba at Suez. 


SUMMARY 


The reconnaissance survey of the University of California African Expedi- 
tion worked in Sinai from December 15, 1947 to January 17, 1948. A chain of 


47 Cf. Rostem, 1948. 
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surface stations yielding Paleolithic, Neolithic, Mesolithic and historical flint 
implements was located. Thus our preconceived theory that man in a Paleo- 
lithic phase of culture migrated across northern Sinai, the Afrasiatic land- 
bridge, has been established. Furthermore, in southwestern Sinai Stone Age 
man left traces in at least two of the main wadis.“* 

In other reports*® further details of other phases of the Expedition have 
been given. 

Anthropometric data were obtained on 223 males in Sinai and 495 in the 
Faiyum. 

The generous co-operation of the Egyptian Government® must be recorded; 
even in these difficult days our scientific researches both in the Faiyum and in 
Sinai were encouraged and facilitated in every possible manner. 

We leave Egypt for the Sudan with the fond hope that circumstances will 
make it possible for us to return to continue these preliminary studies. 


2713 DUMBARTON AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN NORTHEASTERN 
NORTH AMERICA; A REVIEW ARTICLE 


By WILLIAM N. FENTON 


NTHROPOLOGY in America has cried out for regional summaries, for 
the lack of which Northeastern North America has been a difficult area 
for students. The Andover Symposium of 1941 attempted to summarize exist- 
ing knowledge of the area by presenting papers in various fields and attempting 
to integrate these contributions. The measure of success may be judged from 
the resulting volume.' Despite the War, nearly all of the participants were 
able to prepare their papers for publication. One notes first, however, the lack 
of a chapter on the farmers of the area; second, the book has no concluding 
chapter. Unable to fulfill the first obligation, the present writer welcomes the 
opportunity to include in a review article some remarks on the place of the 
Iroquois in the Northeast and their relations to other northeastern farmers 
while assessing our present knowledge of the area as a whole. 

In confining ourselves to the non-archeological papers, Quimby having 
reviewed the archevlogy, attention centers on the topics of interest to F. G. 
Speck, to whom the volume is dedicated. For background and methodology, 
Byers’ discussion of the environment is particularly pertinent; Griffin includes 
some mention of physical types in a comprehensive statement of change and 
continuity in the archeology of the eastern United States; Ritchie has classified 
cultures and set the time-perspective for agriculture in the area; and de La- 
guna, while regarding the area from the viewpoint of Eskimo-loaned traits in 
the bone and stone industries, develops the method of cultural analysis and 
classification, which is a relief from trait lists and phylogenetic taxonomy. We 
shall sift each field for findings, see what light they shed on history, and then 
hazard some conclusions. 


I 


Production in physical anthropology of the Northeast does not approach 
that of archeology. In discussing the distributional relationship of certain 
named physical types to archeological foci, Griffin (pp. 93-95) does not clarify 
the basis of the types but cites a plethora of authors’ names, proper names, and 
place names without analyzing the data. The latter task fell to Howells who, 
in summarizing Hrdlitka (1916, 1927), Dixon (1923), and Knight (1915), de- 
cides that the marginal northeast may be properly viewed as a refuge area. 
Hrdlicka (1916, 1927) stressed the essential similarity of Delaware and Iro- 
quois Indians; Dixon (1923) found dolichocephaly prevailing in the area; and 


1 “Man in Northeastern North America,” Frederick Johnson (Ed.). 347 pp., Papers of the 
Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, Vol. 3. Andover, Mass., 1946. See also review by 
George I. Quimby, this issue, pp. 525-527. 
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Knight (1915) made certain specific studies of Massachusetts crania. Howells’ 
impressions come from having examined New York and Maine crania in mu- 
seums. 

What are the limitations of these data? When we consider that early col- 
lections comprise specimens that are ascribed to vague localities which ordi- 
narily are unrelated to archeological horizons, we may seriously question the 
acceptance of Hrdlicka’s figures on so-called Iroquois and Huron crania from 
Ontario and New York simply because such historic tribes occupied these 
districts. His measurements require verification on collections of known historic 
and archeological provenience. The one study which fulfills these limitations 
receives no mention. Knowles (1937) measured the crania from Wintemberg’s 
excavation and contrasted them with his own measurements on the living 
Iroquois of Six Nations Reserve and the Senecas of Tonawanda; the latter, 
who also show the least admixture—a conclusion which my genealogies sub- 
stantiate—most closely resembled the prehistoric population of Roebuck which 
Wintemberg thought was Mohawk. 

Conceivably when more precise determinations of the history and geog- 
raphy of physical remains are possible, Howells may be justified for agreeing 
with Dixon and Hrdlitka. As matters stand, the Connecticut River separates 
a distinct physical type in eastern and northern New England from a general- 
ized population west of that valley in which Iroquoian and Algonquian peoples 
were not differentiated physically, although some round-headedness is noted 
for the Seneca, Erie, and Neutral. Round-headedness crops up again north 
of the St. Lawrence among the Montagnais and Naskapi, having possible 
northwestern affiliations, although the Beothuks of Newfoundland were 
brachycephalic. 

Turning from this seemingly static picture of conditions in late prehistoric 
to historic times, Howells indicates that south of the St. Lawrence and in 
southern Ontario lived an old population, long-headed and long-faced, with 
minor measurable differences between its eastern and western portions, the 
latter being mainly broader-nosed. The material does not enable him to decide 
whether he has two fundamentally different types or modification by external 
influences. Some crania suggest the Eskimo to the eastward, others in the west 
pointing that way. “Southward of the whole area... ,”’ he finds, ‘round 
heads with narrow noses, and westward... round heads with broad noses, 
and this latter type would appear from the figures to have influenced the 
westernmost Iroquois, both south of Lake Erie, and north of it in Ontario.” 
(P. 174) 

In the hopes that more detailed correlation of skeletal remains with archeo- 
logical horizons may provide a time-scale to this seemingly static picture, 
Howells recommends extending the kind of study which Ritchie has made of 
prehistoric cultures and populations of New York. He finds unsatisfactory the 
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characterization of midwestern population by Neumann into Centralid 
(brachycephals) and Sylvid (the older, marginal dolichocephals) which does not 
hold for the Northeast where the data call for two slightly different forms 
within the latter type. What then are the details in a generalized tableau of 
early dolichocephals with narrow noses, next brachycephals with broad noses, 
and square faces, and a final return to dolichocephaly with broad noses and 
somewhat narrow faces? We are prepared for archeology to discover classic 
longheaded northeastern types living as neighbors to broadheaded people in 
early times. 


Il 


Because membership in a common language-family is the surest historic 
evidence of former connection, archeologists and physical anthropologists have 
a healthy respect for the findings of linguists. Besides the grand Algonquian 
family which is genotypic of the area, the linguist, nevertheless, reckons with 
five other families. Iroquoian and Siouan are engulfed by Algonquian, and 
three others—Beothuk, Eskimo, and Athabaskan—impinge upon it. The 
Voegelins view all of these in relation to two parts of Speck’s Northeastern 
Area, dividing the region north of the St. Lawrence and containing Monta- 
gnais, Naskapi, Mistassini-Cree from the Wabanaki region which extended 
south from the St. Lawrence to the Penobscot River. The discussion of Atha- 
bascan cultural and dialectical sub-areas seems peripheral to this symposium. 

Our knowledge of the Iroquoian family, however, is quite germane to the 
area and its problems. The Voegelins, being satisfied that not one of its dialects 
has been described by a modern linguist, turn to the distributional evidence 
which is readily available to the non-linguist, and poignantly suggest further 
work. But the reviewer is not satisfied that conditions are as dark as painted. 
The scientific linguists tend to overlook earlier scholarship. Wyandot (Huron), 
for example, was first studied by Jesuit scholars who compiled vocabularies, 
dictionaries, and grammars long before Potier essayed his Grammar of 
the Huron Language in the mid-eighteenth century. Similarly, Mohawk is 
not unknown; witness Bruyas (ca. 1670 in Shea, 1863), Cuoq (1882,[3}), 
Hale (1883), and Boas (1909). For Seneca, there are Asher Wright’s spelling 
books (1836, 1842), and Hewitt published long texts in Sepeca, Onondaga, 
and Mohawk (1903, 1928). With the publication of Lounsbury’s Oneida ma- 
terials, possibly the need for an adequate description of one dialect will have 
been met; and it is hoped that Voegelin and Preston’s recent study of Seneca 
will lead them from their own observations to the earlier dictionaries and 
grammatical sketches. 

If the north-south axis of Iroquoian presupposes that northern Huron- 
Iroquois was once closer geographically to southern Tuscarora and Cherokee, 
so the east-west axis of the Siouan family rests on the assumption that the 
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Eastern dialects, including Catawba and the Ohio Valley group, known 
through Hale’s research on Tutelo, were once closer geographically to the 
Mississippi Valley groups including Winnebago. Here Voegelin speaks as an 
authority. 

It is, moreover, in the study of the Algonquian family that American 
Indian linguistics comes up to the level of Indo-European. As in the case of 
Iroquoian, Algonquian languages were mastered early by missionaries, gram- 
mars were written, dictionaries were compiled; and in recent years while 
Iroquoian studies languished Algonquian summoned scholars of stature. C. F. 
Voegelin perpetuates the tradition of Jones, Michelson, Bloomfield and Geary 
in language; E. W. Voegelin—that of Skinner, Speck, Cooper, and others in 
ethnology. The Voegelins have combined linguistics with ethnohistory in a 
fruitful way. 

Wissler’s argument for a westward movement of the Blackfoot, I protest, 
rested partly on history and therefore was not entirely postulated on an 
analogy with Cheyenne and Arapaho, for whom the evidence of separation 
from speakers of Central dialects allegedly is indirect. 

Reconstructions, however, rest on the solid foundation of well-studied Cen- 
tral Algonquian languages. These Voegelin re-arranges, preserving the axis 
analogy, and finds them distributed on an east-west plane of three tiers from 
north to south: 

Tier 1. Cree-Montagnais-Naskapi: Western Plains Cree, Swampy C., 

Maskegon C., Cree proper (Téte de Boule), Montagnais, and 
Naskapi. 

Tier 2. Ojibwa-Ottawa-Salteaux-Algonkin: Western Plains Ojibwa, 
Ojibwa-Ottawa-Algonkin (of Ottawa Valley). 

Tier 3. Mobile Algonquians—S5 languages: Sauk-Fox-Kickapoo, Menomini, 
Miami-Wea-Piankashaw-Peoria-Illinois, Potawatomi, and Shaw- 
nee. 

Voegelin employs the Indo-European system of counting dialects to a 
language: all dialects need not be intelligible as long as contiguous dialects are 
mutually intelligible. 

Applying this same system to the dialects of the Five Nations of the 
Iroquois League, they comprise but one language, although Seneca and Mo- 
hawk-Oneida are mutually unintelligible, and the substitution of r for / be- 
tween the latter two renders them practically distinct. Onondaga has many 
forms in common with Mohawk. Huron (Wyandot)-Petun was another lan- 
guage, the closest affinity of Huron being with Mohawk. Huron remarked the 
distinction of Neuter in the epithet, Attiwandaronk, “Their language is awry”’; 
Seneca held a similar apartness. Whether Erie and Seneca were mutually in- 
telligible is not known, but a short vocabulary of Mingo, taken from a Cones- 
toga Indian in 1757 (Ms., American Philosophical Society), bears a remarkable 
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resemblance to Seneca. Hale thought that the Andaste (Conestoga) were a 
southern offshoot of the Iroquois, as the Eries were from the Senecas. 

In the south were two other languages—Cherokee and Tuscarora. The 
latter settled first near Oneida on coming north and joining the League, but 
years of later residence near the Seneca at Niagara has not closed the language 
gulf between them, and another Tuscarora enclave, settled among the Mo- 
hawk of Six Nations Reserve, Ontario, remains distinct and unassimilated to 
the League dialects. The other League dialects spoken on Six Nations Reserve 
—lacking Oneida which is still spoken at Oneida, N. Y., near London, Ontario, 
and at Green Bay, Wisconsin—have verged toward one language of two or 
three dialects: Mohawk, and Onondaga-Cayuga. 

Coming back to Central Algonquian, E. W. Voegelin has treated the his- 
toric tribal movements of the mobile Algonquians of the southern tier in con- 
siderable detail (pp. 183-185). And it is a striking fact that of the Central 
Algonquian languages only one (Mi-Wea-Pi-Pe-I) (p. 185) is extinct. The 
Voegelins are the acknowledged authorities on Shawnee language and culture, 
and, since this tribe was the most fugitive of all the mobile Algonquians, it is 
of interest that they are inclined to accept some obscure references in seven- 
teenth century sources as locating the Shawnee in southern New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania. The concept “mobile” is apt for the tribes of Tier 3, 
who were hunters and part-time farmers, because it stresses a weakness of 
political organization which put these tribes at a disadvantage in war and 
intertribal relations with the more sedentary Iroquoians. The League Iroquois 
hardly enjoyed a superior adaptation to their environment, but they were 
better integrated socially and politically, and federation gave them distinct 
military advantage over older, less efficient Algonquian neighbors. Flanked on 
the north by two tiers cf Central Algonquians, the Iroquoian island was also 
cut off from the southern pole of its axis by Tier 3 of mobile Algonquians, and 
between it and the sea extended a coastal tier of Eastern Algonquian languages. 
Voegelin questions whether a real linguistic distinction between Central and 
Eastern Algonquian parallels geographical distribution. 

Early extinction of eastern dialects made difficult the problem of the in- 
ternal relationships of the eastern division. But a few eastern dialects have 
survived, and Dr. Frank T. Siebert is attempting to transfer study of living 
languages to the evaluation of early printed sources on extinct dialects. 
Voegelin recognizes here what we complained of as a lack in Iroquoian studies. 
When Siebert publishes he may tell us whether the Eastern Algonquian group 
splits at the Hudson River as Speck indicated years ago. What Siebert has 
published does not justify an intermediate stage of proto-Eastern between the 
eastern daughter languages and proto-Algonquian, leading Voegelin to con- 
clude that it is futile to set up a separate eastern group in any except a geo- 
graphic sense. (P. 191) 
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Rather than putting our hopes of reconstruction on ambiguous linguistic 
groups Voegelin prefers to follow Bloomfield in tracing the history of shared 
phonemic features. Listing nine, he cautions that they are not to be taken at 
one chronological level and that only single daughter languages have preserved 
certain features, as Cree 6, /, n. A method of seriation is suggested for studying 
innovations shared by contiguous languages. I would infer from his example 
(p. 192) that Cree remained at a point of dispersal, that the next innovation 
reached marginal eastern groups before dispersal or since, and that a third 
innovation occurred after dispersal only among contiguous central languages. 
This is a productive method. 

An alleged linkage between Eskimo and Algonquian gets short shrift. 
Rather, ethnographers are urged to compile dictionaries for Algonquian lan- 
guages and Eskimo dialects. 

Beothuk is assumed not to be an Algonquian language, for it bears re- 
semblances to neither PCA nor to neighboring daughter languages. That it is 
not Algonquian in an otherwise Algonquian area presents a condition which 
is not anomalous in North America. 

In revising Michelson’s now famous preliminary classification the Voegelins 
have removed emphasis from a Central subtype which included Natick ( Mass.) 
and Delaware, and which was spectacular because it accounted for an eastern 
movement to a position of separation by northern Iroquoians intruding be- 
tween geographically central and eastern Algonquian groups. 


How does ethnography see the Northeast? In two papers on the culture of 
northeastern Indian hunters, Flannery makes a descriptive survey, and Cooper 
essays a reconstructive interpretation. 

The hunting culture lies generally north of the zone of 120 minimal frost- 
free days necessary for maize culture. Excepting horticulture around Georgian 
Bay, under Huron influence, subsistence elsewhere was by hunting, fishing, 
and gathering. Drawing on her field notes and a mastery of the literature, 
Flannery depicts the northern hunting culture with significant detail, present- 
ing as nice a summary as the student could desire. Knowing element-distribu- 
tions enables Flannery to say where certain typically northern traits cut off, 
as ‘*... the shaking tent rite, . . . fundamental over most of the area, seem- 
ingly stopped abruptly at the St. Lawrence” (p. 265). The analysis divides 
into a northern belt where general characteristics stand out most strikingly 
under stresses of bare subsistence in a severe environment, and sub-areas. 
Such features as fear of famine and the wihtiko concept, dream-vision and div- 
ination of game, scant development of ceremonialism, sublimation of ritual 
to hunting, belief in omens, characterize the simplicity of the hunting culture 
and are paralleled in social culture. The crises of life passed without event, 
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FEN’ 
and the warrior had no status in a culture that was “dominantly irenic and . 
non-predatory” (p. 268). None of the local differences which Flannery men- ver 
tions appear to her significant enough to segregate the regions as well-defined the 
areas. iro 

But differences are sufficiently marked south of the St. Lawrence and in the che 
woodland Ojibwa habitat to warrant defining distinct sub-areas. The first sub- _ 
area has a number of traits associated with political organization, warfare, Iro 
and the dog feast for which the Iroquois may be responsible (Flannery, 1939). o- 
Likewise among the Ojibwa closer to the Great Lakes Flannery finds a greater UF 
increase of chieftaincy power and the war complex, the dog feast, the Grand ae 
Medicine Society and its rites, unilateral kinship and sibs. Such increases re- * 
flect activity in a cultural center which comprises Huron-Iroquois and Central _ 
Algonquians. From this Flannery concludes that the typical northeastern cul- dey 
ture pattern covers the coniferous belt and follows it closely from the Atlantic | : , 
to Winnepeg. This is the area of Voegelin’s Tiers 1 and 2, Central Algonquian ait 
plus the northern dialects of the eastern division, omitting the mobile Algon- 
quians (Tier 3). The latter, like the Iroquoians, were also farmers and inhabited ne 
the mixed mesophytic forest from the Great Lakes south. Future consideration wes 
should take these groups together. = 

Cooper fulfills his part in the Symposium superbly. It is anthropology’s she 
gain that while he confines himself to the ethnological evidence he makes some ae 
over-all interpretations. Accepting Flannery’s areas, he deals first with post- _ 
contact migrational and cultural shifts, and then with the same phenomena in 7 
pre-contact times. While setting an example of how to treat history and tra- we 
dition critically, he comes to one conclusion. The assumption that the Monta- = 
gnais-Naskapi are relatively recent comers to the Labrador peninsula and the 
parallel assumption that the Eskimo formerly occupied the east coast of James 
Bay fail to find support in available evidence. Although Iroquois influence was oa 
felt elsewhere, they were only dreaded in the far north, having little cultural —_ 
influence on the area. But Cooper lists important items brought to the north _ 
country by traders: “flour, pork, tea, and sugar; the steel axe; firearms; the _ 
canvas-covered canoe...the outboard motor...” (and the aluminum ™ 
canoe in 1947). These few items remind the student who knows the rorth how - 
real has been the amalgam of Algonquian and Canadian culture in the bush. a 

But it is Cooper’s treatment of pre-contact phenomena that students need = 
for understanding the methodology available, and he notes what cautions to al 
observe when venturing into the shifting sands of historical reconstruction. 

Starting from historical sources we know that the Iroquois were expanding = 
in post-contact times. From trait distributions Cooper finds that the cultural ” 
influences which differentiate the Wabanaki and Ojibwa sub-areas from the ” 
culture of northern hunters were acquired in the contact period. Following ie. 
Flannery (1939), Cooper ascribes the overlaid traits to Iroquoian sources. 


i 
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Very little reached the Wabanaki sub-area from the southeast; but tribes in 
the western sub-area felt the same surge of cultural influences that reached the 
Iroquoians from south and west where the Middle Mississippi was an area 
characterized by warfare, horticulture, sib organization, elaborate feasts to 
animal tutelaries, and memorial feasts for the dead. These traits belong to 
Iroquoian, Siouan, and “southern” sources. But the Midewiwin, Cooper 
thinks, apart from its shared ritualism and except as a religious society, was an 
Ojibwa development. Likely as this hypothesis seems, it may explain how the 
Iroquois Medicine Men’s Society, with its emphasis on magical contest, came 
to be overlaid on the Little Water Medicine Society, a characteristic south- 
eastern war-bundle society. The Iroquois also share the Ojibwa practice of 
depositing tobacco in the ground when collecting herbal medicines, and the 
Cherokee make similar offerings to plants collected (Mooney and Olbrechts, 
p. 55). 

To the area as a whole Cooper explores three distinctive approaches, 
analyzing each: the snowshoe, ecological, and distributional approaches. The 
first refers to Birket-Smith’s theory that the culture of the ¢aiga (boreal conifer- 
ous belt of Eurasia and North America) reflects the supervention of ‘‘snow- 
shoe” culture on an earlier, ‘“‘ice-hunting” 


or “‘ice-fishing” culture. This ap- 
proach fails for want of adequate evidence. Instead of supporting a unitary 
origin for the snowshoe somewhere in Asia, Cooper adduces evidence, (1) to 
question continuous distribution of one element, and (2) to show multiple 
origin in widely separated places. A makeshift snowshoe crops up wherever 
subsistence economy demands much travel over snow in sub-Arctic or sub- 
Antarctic zones. 

In the approach through ecology is revealed the relation of field work to 
culture history. Intimate knowledge and feeling for the area, gained through 
repeated field work in the North, keeps Cooper from stepping into the snares 
and deadfalls which the Graebnerian culture historian sets for himself. Im- 
mediately dependent upon aboriginal adaptation to ecology is the summer- 
winter cycle of the Northeast subsistence economy which Cooper thinks is 
therefore probably very ancient (p. 287), at least two to four thousand years 
old, and he places its origin in the Eurasiatic section whence it spread to the 
limits of the taiga of both continents (p. 304). His problem narrows down to 
the interpretation of basic and characteristic features of the complex called the 
laiga economy—summer-winter cycle, predominant animal diet, bark canoe, 
snowshoe, toboggan, moccasin, skin clothing, bark- and skin-covered shelter, 
wood fires for cocking and heating, bark dishes and containers. From Labrador 
to Scandinavia this basic economy of the northeast is found to shine through 
regional differences and suggest unitary origin. 

To the question of the dispersion of the taiga economy, Cooper ties the 
broader issue of the dispersion of the Algonquians, and in particular of north- 
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eastern Algonquian culture. Others have held that the region to the west or 
southwest of Hudson Bay was an important center, or the center of dispersion; 
but Cooper rejects this hypothesis, since it rests on the shaky “snowshoe-to- 
ice-fishing’”’ theory, and favors an origin consistent with the taiga economy, 
which began in the Old World. But without substantial ethnological evidence 
for inferring the language and physical type of the men who carried the taiga 
economy to the New World the reader is left holding the bag inasmuch as 
Algonquian linguistic origins cannot be traced outside the New World. The 
obvious and apparent Asiatic origin seemingly cannot be demonstrated lin- 
guistically, possibly physically, and only inferentially on cultural grounds. 

But combined ethnological and archeological evidence give the taiga econ- 
omy an age of at least two millennia. With the Bering Strait bridgehead occu- 
pied by Eskimo during much of this time, Cooper (p. 290) reasons for a case of 
split distribution, indicating that the taiga economy is older than Eskimo 
occupation of the Bering Sea region. The taiga economy must therefore cover a 
span of about four millennia, which would allow time for certain distinctive 
local features of northeastern culture to develop. 

Typical of this local differentiation is the functional relationship between 
the native conservation system and the system of land tenure, the family- 
hunting-ground system of Speck and Cooper. In the family-hunting-ground 
system, which depends on sparing and rotation and is conditioned by the more 
important fauna exploited, the taiga economy has become closely tied up with 
environment, underscoring the interdependence of ecology, economy, and 
property concepts. 

The distributional or third approach is reserved for elements of nonmaterial 
culture which are less clearly referent to ecology. No one realizes better than 
Cooper that inferring temporal sequences from spatial distribution is fraught 
with hazards, but neither Cooper nor the reviewer accord with those anthro- 
pologists who prefer to abandon the attempt altogether. His paper, therefore, 
is of fundamental significance for students of method who would understand 
what proper safeguards and techniques to apply and how reasonable deduc- 
tions may be made from distributions so that reconstructions may have a 
reasonable degree of probability. Cooper does not claim certainty but hopes 
for varying degrees of probability in the sequences which he suggests. Because 
there is no satisfactory working formulation for relying on the age-area canon, 
Cooper uses it sparingly, especially when independent evidence is absent. But 
he employs other criteria which are perhaps more satisfactory. 

The analysis separates northeastern culture into three groups of data: (1) 
confined to taiga of northeast North America, (2) shared with taiga peoples of 
North America and Eurasia, (3) shared with the world’s marginal peoples. For 
interpreting the three categories, he employs two criteria, or canons (p. 302), 
which he first published in 1941, and which apply particularly to the problem 
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of absence or tarriance of certain cultural phenomena among marginal peoples. 
Canon I is the obverse of Canon II. The logic with which the criteria are de- 
veloped and the caution with which he applies them give new meaning to the 
age-area concept. Applying them enables Cooper to infer that positive and 
negative phenomena in northeastern culture represent tarriances from very 
archaic times—older than the taiga economy itself—but probably developed 
somewhere in the Old World outside the taiga. 

A method which studies intense areal development, split distribution in 
one ecological zone, and tarriance at the continental margins, makes possible 
the proposal of triple stratification for northeastern culture before white con- 
tact. From the base-line of the ‘‘taiga economy,” presumed to have originated 
in the Eurasiatic taiga two to four millennia ago, may be distinguished an 
overlying stratum in North America and an underlying, more archaic stratum 
of Old World origin outside the taiga belt. 

It will disappoint some students that so comprehensive a conception of 
culture history does not enable its author to solve specific problems on ethno- 
logical grounds. Cooper is unable to validate the hypothesis that the Algon- 
quian family preceded the Athabaskans to North America. Pointing to the 
circumstantial probability of geographic lie, he cautions against crowding this 
argument, and leaves the problem to the linguist. The reviewer’s hunch is that 
the linguists will not give a satisfactory answer to this question that they will 
not repudiate the moment the culture historian quotes them, as in the case 
of Boas and Sapir’s alleged link of Caddoan and Iroquoian families; when 
this was cited by culture historians it was promptly vetoed by later linguists. 
We may expect from the archeologists a more workable solution of the question 
how the northern hunting culture relates to Eskimo. 

Having advanced his conclusions with great reserve, Cooper makes the 
following valedictory: that the study of any single culture in North America 
must reckon also with South America, and that Pan America viewed as a 
cultural unit must reckon both with Asia and with world culture as a whole. 
Only the strong in heart may heed this summons to scholarship. 

IV 

The comparative method has also been used in the field of mythology. In a 
much-needed statement Dr. Margaret W. Fisher has attempted the first char- 
acterization—with special emphasis on the Northeast—of the mythology of 
the Algonquian-speaking peoples since Dixon compared the myths of the Cen- 
tral and Northeastern groups. 

In grouping the various Algonquian tribes for comparing the tales, Dr. 
Fisher omits coastal groups like the Mahikan, Delaware, Nanticoke, and 
Shawnee; possibly no collections were then available from these tribes. Her 
classification, which is partly cultural, but mainly linguistic (after Michelson, 
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1913), is not adjusted to Voegelin’s revision of Michelson. (See Part II above ) 


Concentrating on mythology less than on the tale and the human adventure, sta 
and excluding acculturated folklore, Fisher selects a core of materials shared the 
by two or more tribes: cosmogonic myth cycle, hero myths, the trickster series, to 
a few widespread phallic episodes, ca~nibal tales, and adventures of various gre 
beings in the mythological period. The episodic character of the trickster tales | fev 
was better adapted to tabular treatment than hero biographies. But Dr. Mi 
Fisher, unlike the archeologists, does not employ tables for quantitative com- clu 
parisons, for at levels of cultural analysis where the descriptive data are richer bei 
than in archeology it is realized how inadequate the table is for purposes of | an 
conveying the cohesive whole that is a myth cycle. 

Within the limitations of a characteristically North American mythology, bil 
which would exclude the Southwest and, significantly, Eskimo, three major ac 
heroes are distinguished: Gluskabe of the Wabanaki (Eastern) group; the lat 
dwarf, Tcikapis, to the north of the St. Lawrence; and Nanabozho of the as 
Ojibwa (Central) area. Fisher concludes that the first and third have been M 
derived from a common Algonquian prototype; they show little overlap, and we 
but minor sharing with the Iroquois culture-hero. Further analysis of culture- wi 
hero biographies permits isolating a Cree type, an Ojibwa type, and a third, lol 
distinct type called Potawatomi. The Menomini have both of the latter two We 
types, and it is suggested that the Ojibwa type is dominant. 

The rest of the mythological material exhibits a general family likeness, 
which overrides the boundaries of the Algonquian stock. The likenesses are 
most remarked in the trickster-tales which have common plot details. The tir 
Algonquian hero tales are ably characterized as having a severely democratic M 
emphasis. (Pp. 233-234) Wi 

Fisher makes these findings. The serious culture-hero myths contain the sO 
data for separating myth areas among the Algonquian tribes of the north and T 
east. The Wabanaki group stands apart, and the culture-hero of the Monta- so 
gnais-Naskapi seems unrelated to the Nanabozho cycle of the East-Central Bi 
Ojibwa area; the culture-hero of the East-Central group is also the culture-hero as 
of the Cree, but as a serious character he is virtually unknown to the Western 
group; the points of superficial similarity between the Wabanaki and Ojibwa- H 
Menomini cycles, dealing with the death of the mother and hospitality be- in 
tween the (twin) brothers, are not shared by the Cree as they may result from Ww 
Iroquois influence in either direction. The Wabanaki group reasserts itself by in 
separating its culture-hero cycle from the trickster tales of an animal hero. The st 
Montagnais-Naskapi area yields fewest trickster tales, as if they were escaped si 
Cree versions, and shows fewest associations to Wabanaki and then to Ojibwa tl 
areas. The greatest number of tales comes from the Cree and Ojibwa and they tl 
resemble each other closely, and after that tales of the Western group, but the te 
Cree versions combine both Eastern and Western influences. 
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As for the remaining mythological material, the Fox-Sauk-Kickapoo group 
stands further from the Northern and Eastern groups than any other branch of 
the Algonquian family. The Wabanaki material is closest to Ojibwa, but closer 
to Menomini than to Montagnais-Naskapi or Cree, and closer to the Western 
group than to Fox-Sauk-Kickapoo. Since the Cree material of this type shows 
fewer correspondences with the Western group than in trickster tales, and the 
Montagnais-Naskapi correspondences are proportionately fewer, Fisher con- 
cludes that the Ojibwa material is central, because it shows the greatest num- 
ber of absolute correspondences with each of the other groups, greater than 
any shows with any other. 

Beyond this Dr. Fisher hazards no historical reconstructions. Her regional 
bibliographies are most helpful. The enormous increase of Ojibwa material 
accounts for the main differences between her conclusions and Dixon’s. In 
later years the differences between several divisions of Ojibwa have lessened 
as knowledge of language, folklore, and history have increased to show that 
Mississaugua, Saulteaux, Ojibwa proper, Algonquin, and possibly even Ottawa 
were one people no later than the beginning of the seventeenth century. Like- 
wise, the Cree and Montagnais-Naskapi literature has grown apace, while the 
lore of the Coastal Algonquian groups, excepting Shawnee and possibly Dela- 
ware, has vanished with the folk. 

A sign that Northeastern studies are still healthy may be witnessed in con- 
tinual new developments. Cultural studies began in the area with Lewis H. 
Morgan, scientific archeology with Putnam and Holmes, folklore collecting 
with Schoolcraft and Leland, modern linguistic studies with Jones and Michel- 
son, and now the study of Indians as persons has been pioneered by Hallowell. 
The findings of modern psychology are being tested and theories of human per- 
sonality are being explored against the background of a different culture, the 
Berens River Saulteaux who are now known widely outside of anthropology 
as Hallowell’s laboratory. 

In considering Northeastern Indians as functioning personalities, Professor 
Hallowell assumes intimate connections between personality and culture, and 
infers “ ... that individuals in societies with different cultural backgrounds 
will reflect this fact and that changes in culture will be accompanied by changes 
in personality organization” (p. 196). He feels that the latter point was demon- 
strated in the study of the Saulteaux (1942), from which follows the postulate: 
since none of the communities of Northeastern Indians has altogether escaped 
the impact of Western culture, neither their psychological characteristics nor 
their culture patterns can be considered as equivalent to those of the seven- 
teenth-century aborigines. Acculturation, moreover, in the case of the Iroquois 
has also proceeded by reformation within the society. Since Hallowell makes 
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this point, the reviewer suggests that a productive investigation would be an } Ir 
inquiry into how the Iroquois today who have held remarkably to old cultural R 
ways possibly resemble the personalities of their forebears to a recognizable m 
degree. I add this to what Hallowell says of such conditions being more nearly Li 
true of Montagnais-Naskapi and the remote Cree and Saulteaux-Ojibwa- 
speaking peoples, if only to second his research proposals. (P. 197) of 
A further postulate holds great interest if demonstrable: generalized cul- of 
tural uniformities common to the entire Eastern Woodland area were paralleled si 
by some basic psychological features shared in common, and differences be- t] 
tween Algonquian and Iroquois culture would imply some psychological differ- ti 
ences. li 
Having stated the problems, Hallowell offers some leads to fulfillment. He t] 
asks, can the earliest sources on the northeastern Indians be made to yield n 


data of psychological value? Sampling the sources, he notes cogently that 
missionaries and traders were interested primarily in Indians not as informants n 
on the whole culture, but as persons from whom and through whom they a 
sought to attain certain goals. Like the critical ethnohistorian, Hallowell has t 
certain reservations for accepting early statements applicable to the character \ 
of individuals and to whole tribal groups: (1) Check independent observation a 
for corroboration or disagreement; (2) Do the observations make psychological t 
sense in relation to other remarks and to behavior cited?; (3) Evaluate older j 


observations by comparison with known behavior of contemporary peoples of | 
marked conservatism. i 

With this conceptual apparatus, the inquiry examines the early literature, ’ 
with particular regard for criterion three, for light on two topics: (1) intelligence 


level, (2) emotional structure. Anent the first, the superior faculties of seven- 
teenth century Hurons and Algonquians received independent praise from 
trained European intellects as being quite equal to Europeans and superior in { 
the practical tasks of their daily lives. Intelligence tests on modern descendants , 
where given, have been skewed by the cultural limits imposed by the tests. | 
It is suggested that any halting achievement in scores of standard intelligence 
tests owing to language difficulties of reservation Indians may reflect a tra- 
ditional low regard of their ancestors for the all-too-apparent helplessness of 
whites to survive unguided in the wilderness. Certainly the modern Iroquois 
maintain an attitude of equality with if not of superiority to neighboring 
whites. 

Finally, Hallowell’s Rorschach protocols support the first opinion that 
his Saulteaux subjects exceed in practical aptitudes for daily life any develop- 
ment toward abstract intelligence, making quite apt the early comparison 
with European peasants and not with the educated classes. He found, never- 
theless, one Saulteaux intellectual whom the reviewer thinks would have found 
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Iroquois society a more congenial atmosphere. One would like to know how 
Rorschachs made on the reservation Iroquois would scale with traditional esti- 
mates on the founders and European observations on statesmen of the Iroquois 
League. 

As regards emotional structure Hallowell critically examines the statements 
of those who observed Northeastern Indians as aborigines. It takes a command 
of ethnology and keen analysis to interpret the earlier observations as con- 
sistent with the personality structure of living Indians. Repeated readings of 
this paper convince the reviewer that real persons live at both ends of the 
time-scale and that history has altered their fundamental organization very 
little. Moreover, he recognizes the same qualities in varying degrees among 
the personalities of the living Iroquois whose public-minded society bears the 
marks of greater traditional organization than Hallowell’s atomistic Saulteaux. 

In isolating what impressed all Europeans and characterizing it as “a 
multifaceted pattern of emotional restraint,’ which is portrayed in its various 
aspects, syniptoms, and accompanying anxieties, Hallowell has grasped some- 
thing quite fundamental, giving us a concept for interpreting history and pro- 
viding a hypothesis which may be tested in the field. The pattern of restraint 
allows no outward display of emotion in whatever vicissitude—be it childbirth, 
torture, hunger, disease, losses, etc.; the pattern consciously suppresses anger 
in interpersonal relations but exalts amiability and mildness; it is the ‘speak 
kindly” of Iroquois protocol while avoiding disputation and situations which 
incite the other person to anger. It is of a piece with independence and indi- 
vidualism which gives sanction to no person to order another around and con- 
tributes to a lack of real political authority vested in chiefs, as is reported from 
Micmac, Delaware, and Huron alike, and is operationally true of the League 
Iroquois as well. The Iroquois practice freedom of individual action without 
fear of public censure save in the most serious public delicts. Together with 
suppressing the impulse to command go reputed restraint of coercion of chil- 
dren by parents, absence of corporal punishment—which contributes to im- 
pudence and violence of boys (drained off as warriors)—and the anxiety-laden 
attitude of Iroquois parents toward possible child suicide; these are said to be 
later compensated for by respect for the aged. 

The analysis next discovers, close to amiability, another facet of restraint 
which makes the Indian reluctant to refuse a favor outright and gives him 
appearances of deceit and dissimulation, or which makes him avoid an outright 
refusal, contriving if possible a plausible and polite excuse. From a desire 
motivated by anxiety to avoid arousing displeasure in others—which is the 
obverse of expressing displeasure—follows apparent intellectual assent to 
missionary teaching, manifest in an attitude of patient tolerance and a willing- 
ness to give the gospel a hearing, which missionaries afterward mistook for 
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deceit or dissimulation. The reviewer suggests stepping this analysis up to the 
level of intertribal relations to see if these same attitudes are not at work in 
dealings with colonial governments. 

Having isolated and described the pattern of emotional restraint, Hallowell 
makes a brilliant deduction (p. 210). It follows from suppression of emotions 
for fear of arousing resentment that individuals developed extreme sensitivity 
to overtones of anger or the least expression of it. Hallowell characterizes the 
picture as a suffusion in anxiety lest one fail, give over to impulses, and provoke 
resentment. In this he was anticipated some three hundred years by the astute 
Le Jeune, a missionary who sensed the true psychological situation which 
balanced restraint, extreme sensitivity to overtones of anger, and apprehension 
of portended violent outbreak, although these rarely disturbed surface amia- 
bility. Of such is the stability of culture pattern. 

Just how then was the individual galvanized against emotion? Conscious 
suppression of deep emotions, even grief, erected a facade of oftentimes feigned 
haughtiness. Behind the mask were pent-up unrequited affects that were 
discharged in various forms of delayed retaliation. To counteract open ridicule, 
rarely direct, and to suppress a direct show of anxiety, a person might treasure 
a grievance, or resort to covert slander, combined with judicious use of harm- 
less humor which, since it provoked laughter, was a socially sanctioned means 
of release. Consequently, mirth was unrestrained, yet even laughter, says 
Hallowell, is muted, not boisterous. Again, in the analysis of humor, Le Jeune 
produces a generalization of which Hallowell makes nice use, and comments 
significantly. (P. 213) 

For retaliation, sorcery placed a highly institutionalized means of covert 
aggression in the hands of the Indians. And since belief in witchcraft was uni- 
versal in the area, hardly less so among the Iroquoians than among Algon- 
quians, Hallowell’s finding (see p. 214) has general application. 

It has long been suspected that alcohol releases the inward surface of the 
Indian’s true character, but the first workable explanation of drunken Indian 
behavior comes from the culture-personality hypothesis. It enables Hallowell 
to set early statements in true psychological perspective. The drunken Indian’s 
homicidal tendencies contrast his outgroup hostility and implacable cruelty 
with the remarkable absence of murder in his own society except when drunk; 
for youth, warfare was a socially sanctioned release from the emotional re- 
straint of Indian society. Was Parkman right, then, in attributing the Iroquois 
wars to an insatiable cruelty? 

If Hallowell is correct it would appear that the inhibitory pattern which 
disguised emotional expression is a defense mechanism against anxieties. As 
the same trait is manifest in groups of individuals, probably culture is the 
determinant, and personality organization should follow consistently upon 
culture stability or change. In making the transition from early statements to 
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modern observations Hallowell couples his own penetrating observations of 
Saulteaux behavior to the Rorschach records and corroborates the older de- 
scriptions. Particularly revealing is his analysis of humor as a defense against 
real anxiety: ‘‘ . . . laughter seems to be the cartharsis they need for the resol- 
ution of tensions” (p. 220). Likewise, looking at sorcery from Saulteaux cases 
and from the Parry Island Ojibwa materials of Jenness, he uncovers the situa- 
tion involving all members of society who have been accused as agents or 
believed that they were victims of witchcraft at some time or other. Here 
lies . the psychological explanation .. . of the ‘atomism,’ or individual- 
ism, of Ojibwa society and of Indians with comparable cultures in the past.” 

Even the Iroquois, I add, who have created institutions and group cere- 
monies demanding a high degree of cooperation which the Ojibwa lack, mani- 
fest as individuals the same emotional outlook to a remarkable degree. Belief 
in sorcery; individual absenteeism from public affairs; care in using the polite 
and anonymous speech-forms, lest remarks be construed as criticism and incite 
anger; avoidance of public criticism, slander and anonymous gossip; laughter 
and institutionalized humor—the fictitious personal adventure that hurts no 
one; and jesting songs—all provide escapes from formalism in the culture, from 
social distance between sexes, and from the severe restraint that characterizes 
their demeanor in public affairs. Hospitality, lending, and sharing extend from 
private to public levels. Even at lacrosse the “easy-tempered”’ person who does 
not anger readily is the ideal athlete, but more common is the “mean” or 
“dirty” player who vents pent-up anger on the opposition, precipitating a 
public brawl in which two whole communities momentarily take part. Since 
inter-village and intertribal lacrosse matches are no longer a surrogate for 
warfare, idealists among the Iroquois deplore such behavior and endeavor to 
forestall incidents, which, nevertheless, furnish much amusement in retrospect. 
To nurse an injury and bide the time of revenge through ambush or sorcery 
is even more deplorable; and one Seneca town had this reputation in recent 
times. 

The mild person, one who speaks easily and kindly, succeeds to public 
roles, albeit reluctantly, for the Iroquois withhold leadership from over-zealous 
persons who manifest anxiety for prestige which may be earned but more fre- 
quently is ascribed. 

Individuals seldom refuse personal favors, but they sometimes may not 
return what is borrowed, and they may fail to keep appointments. A meeting 
of officials or the tribal council will invariably reject a request in the petitioners 
absence but will always hear out a petitioner who appears in person, although 
they politely request his withdrawal during their deliberation, and seldom hand 
down a decision at once. Thus they have made a ritual of seeking to avoid 
offense, or criticism of a person in his presence and thus arousing his ire; al- 
though covert slander may go the rounds of the community, and a person may 
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be defamed in council by persons who treat him most courteously in public. 
They make the most plausible excuses when rejecting a request for a favor; 
usually they invoke a delay—because other chiefs not present might oppose it, 
or they cover the issue in the fire until the next council, allowing time for the 
matter to grow cold. The successful negotiator learns to compound his re- 
quest in such a way that part of it will be rejected and part accepted. Ulti- 
mately he learns what matters not to bring to public issue. One is advised: 
“Go ahead and do it, but don’t ask the chiefs in council; the chances are they 
will reject it. But if you go ahead they (as individuals) will do no more than 
talk (about an individual’s free action in the community) unless the matter 
affects the nation, when it must come into the council. The decision of the 
council is binding.’”’ At all events, there must be no sign of anxiety in the ne- 
gotiations. The least show of anger in public affairs is fatal to a proposition. 

In theory the Iroquois chiefs are even-tempered men, impervious to gossip, 
to whom the public look with confidence. At home they rule by persuasion, 
consent, and reason without implication of force. Toward subject peoples the 
old League chiefs, however, did not hesitate to show authority, and their rule 
was backed by the sanction of war. 

This review has noted similarities between Hallowell’s Ojibwa findings and 
the personality structure of Iroquois individuals known to the writer. Are the 
notable contrasts between Iroquois political organization and ceremonial life 
and the lack of such developments among either Saulteaux-Ojibwa or Waba- 
naki-Algonquians, noted in the papers of this symposium, paralleled by similar 
differences in personality structure? Possibly Hallowell will put a student on 
this scent. 

VI 

This discussion leads to the following conclusions: 

1. The peoples and cultures of northeastern North America exhibit a basic 
uniformity that is relieved only by changes in ecology, by differences in lan- 
guage, and sharp contrasts in social organization, political structure, and war- 
fare. Maize economy has been carried to the limits placed by ecology, regard- 
less of language family, although the Iroquoians were its more skilled practi- 
tioners; north of the frost-free line the taiga hunting-economy prevails. 

2. Physically, it now appears that Algonquians were indistinguishable 
from Iroquoians, although findings of the physical anthropologists should be 
critically re-examined and compared with new discoveries of known prove- 
nience. The only zonation was regional from southwest to northeast, as broad- 
headed populations pushed longheaded populations into the Northeast which 
became a refuge area, and it is possible that both population types were con- 
temporaneous in some places. The Connecticut River separated longheaded, 
narrow-faced populations of the Wabanaki-Natick sub-areas from square-faced 
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longheaded populations of the Delaware-Mahikan and League Iroquois habi- 
tats. Stratification, reported only from New York, shows longheaded people 
preceding and following broadheads. Brachycephalism north of the St. Law- 
rence is anomalous, but it crops up again among the western Iroquoians, sug- 
gesting three waves of migration or infiltration from southwest to northeast. 

3. Excluding Western Algonquian as representing movement toward the 
Plains in protohistoric times, we see a much earlier drift of several Algonquian- 
speaking groups toward the Atlantic seaboard, a movement which began in 
prehistoric times and was in progress at the time of discovery. For the first 
arrivals and those who were pressing in behind them the term “Eastern Algon- 
quian”’ is now rejected as being useful mainly in an ethnographic sense. The 
language picture in the Northeast, consistent with physical types, looks to me 
like the result of successive enveloping movements into a cul-de-sac. In the 
northeastern sector, it has recently been possible to group some of the lan- 
guages so as to give unity to the Wabanaki sub-area. Similar sets of congeners 
occupied southern New England east of the Connecticut River and south of 
the Merrimac. Years ago, Dixon (1914), combining physical, linguistic, and 
cultural evidence, set the Merrimac River as the boundary between a south- 
eastern drift of Algonquians from north of the St. Lawrence and a coastwise 
movement into southern New England of Algonquian-speaking peoples from 
the Middle Atlantic States. Michelson (1913) and Speck (1928) independently 
demonstrated relationships between the dialects spoken on Hudson River, in 
northern New Jersey, and in eastern Pennsylvania. The southeastern Algon- 
quian languages, however, extending from Maryland to North Carolina, are 
too imperfectly known to say how they are related to languages away from 
tidewater. 

Behind the screen of Coastal Algonquian languages and culture, the in- 
trusive nature of Iroquoian occupation is reaffirmed by Voegelin’s novel clas- 
sification of Central Algonquian languages into three tiers—two extending 
eastward on the north, and the mobile Algonquians flanking the northern 
Iroquoian branch on the south, cutting them off from Cherokee and Tuscarora 
languages which formed the southern pole of the Iroquoian axis. The top 
Algonquian tier, comprising Cree-Montagnais-Naskapi languages, roughly 
approximates the belt of taiga-type economy. The second tier, Ojibwa-Ot- 
tawa-Algonquin, somewhat exceeds Cooper and Flannery’s Ojibwa sub-area. 

Despite professed ignorance of Iroquoian languages, the lack of a modern 
grammar of any one language, and the distant prospect of reconstructed Iro- 
quoian, the family is known in sufficient detail from missionary and ethno- 
graphic sources to venture a rough grouping of gross similarities. Huron-Petun 
most nearly resembles Mohawk-Oneida, as if they had formerly dwelt as neigh- 
bors in the Laurentian drainage. In fact, the study of old Huron in conjunction 
with modern Mohawk, which is also known from early grammars, hoids the 
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key to the Iroquoian linguistic problem. Of the League languages Onondaga is 
next closest to Mohawk-Oneida, but it is easily learned by Seneca speakers 
who cannot understand Mohawk and do not learn it readily. Mohawk speakers 
find Seneca most difficult and equate it with Cayuga, which shares much vo- 
cabulary with Seneca, but phonetically is unique. None of these dialects can 
be derived from Tuscarora, which has resisted assimilation. Cherokee, like- 
wise, stands apart. On linguistic grounds, therefore, any southeastern origin 
of the northern members of the Iroquoian family must have been very ancient, 
too far back to account for Tuscarora and Cherokee, in their historic south- 
eastern seats. Andaste (Mingo) of the Susquehanna Valley (extinct) belongs 
with Seneca. Rather on linguistic and geographic grounds we must seek the 
former home of the Iroquoian family to the south of the northern branch and 
to the northwest of the southern branches. We have no better solution now 
than that suggested by Horatio Hale that the Allegheny-Ohio drainage system 
witnessed the spawning of the Iroquoian family. 

4. To the great ethnographic province on the north with its basic hunting 
culture Cooper has given the name of the “‘taiga belt,” and to its culture the 
“taiga economy.” From it is distinguished a Wabanaki (eastern) sub-area, and 
an Ojibwa area trending southwest into the maize belt of the midwest. These 
we are disposed to accept along with Cooper’s criteria of age. In this way we 
can account for the first and second tiers of Central Algonquian, and part of 
Michelson’s old Eastern Algonquian. Voegelin’s third tier of mobile Algon- 
quians is hardly distinguishable on gross cultural grounds from the northern 
Iroquois. Among the latter, warfare, sib organization, confederacy, horti- 
culture, and ceremonialism reached a greater degree of organization, if not of 
intensity. The roots of the Iroquois maize festivals reach in the direction from 
which corn came; the Iroquois Midwinter Festival and the Delaware Big 
House Ceremony invite comparison; but the medicine fraternities of the Iro- 
quois mark the periphery of war bundle ceremonialism and of organized sha- 
manism of the Central Algonquians and Central Siouans. All the evidence, 
points to Iroquois pre-eminence emerging at the time of contact. Ultimately 
the origins of Iroquois culture are bound up with the history of culture in the 
Southeast. Clearly Iroquois culture has little in common with the basic hunting 
culture of the Northeast. 

By means of the ecological approach Cooper has gone far to explain the 
adaptation of culture to regions of the northeastern area. No other approach 
conveys the over-all similarity, the sense of time, and intensity of development. 
Ecology offers a profitable line of inquiry, especially when ethnobotanical 
data are available, for approaching a hunting culture. More than the first, 
we now have two canons for the interpretation of restricted, continuous, and 
split distribution which give us a method for studying marginal cultures. The 
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concept of age and area overcomes some of its sterility as it acquires new 
meaning. 

Thus if the taiga economy originated in the Eurasiatic taiga some two to 
four millennia ago, there remain scarcely two millennia to allow for the devel- 
opment of the mixed horticultural and hunting economy of the mobile Algon- 
quians and the village economy of the Iroquoians. The recency of cultures 
that we know from the historic period seems consistent with the chronology 
given us by Griffin and Ritchie and with the inference that follows from Coop- 
er’s reconstruction. Ethnological parallels, moreover, between mobile Algon- 
quians and the northern Iroquoians are backed by a merging prehistory. Owas- 
co culture is the outstanding late prehistoric manifestation in the area of the 
historic Delaware and League Iroquois. For some time it has appeared obvious 
that, unless the origin of Iroquois culture in an archeological sense lies through 
the Owasco, the Iroquois are seemingly in the improbable position of being 
without legitimate archeological forebears, which is most unlikely. 

5. Regional distinctions in Algonquian mythology argue that the split of 
the family into Eastern and Central geographic groups flanking the northern 
Iroquoians is of some standing. Sufficient time has elapsed, at least, to allow 
regional styles to develop. The Eastern group, split by the St. Lawrence River, 
is most distinct; generally Cree and Ojibwa hang together; and the transition 
to points of superficial similarity between Eastern and Central styles lies 
through the Iroquois. The trickster cycle, which centers in the Ojibwa, has 
reached all the Algonquian family in some form; it is but weakly developed 
among the Iroquois. 

6. Finally, the surviving Iroquois constitute a productive laboratory for 
testing the conclusions that Hallowell reached from the study of the inter- 
relationships of culture and personality among the Saulteaux. It may also be 
possible to determine whether differences in culture, mainly in organizational 
ability, are paralleled by corresponding personality differences. Our observa- 
tions on Iroquois character structure, which were prompted by Hallowell’s 
analysis, lead us to expect that the Iroquois as people are basically similar 
to the Ojibwa with important differences of detail. It may be relevant to note 
that the two peoples are of parallel physical types, and that they differ in 
details which have not been unravelled historically. 

7. In conclusion, methodology has reached a high level of refinement in the 
Northeast. The comparative method involving cultural analysis and classifica- 
tion has gained wide acceptance among archeologists, who rely on it to the 
exclusion of the direct historical approach; it has been employed by the 
folklorist, and to a less degree by ethnologists. The age-and-area concept has 
been refined by the culture historian who has prescribed directions and cautions 

for its use at the point where the direct method of history leaves off. The later 
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method, which Swanton developed in ethnology, has found renewed favor with 
the student of personality structure in pioneering the most recent development 
in the area. The North American Indian field has now come to a point where 
further developments await the application of the methods of the critical his- 
torian to documentary sources, combined with study of collections and field 
work among the living Indians. 
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GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY, 1863-1947 


By THEODORE D. McCOWN 


HE American Anthropological Association has lost through the death of 

George Grant MacCurdy on November 15, 1947, one of its founding 
members, its Secretary for the fourteen-year period from 1903 to 1916 and its 
President in 1931. He and Mrs. MacCurdy were motoring south to spend the 
winter. As he crossed the road from his own car te ask for road directions near 
Plainfield, New Jersey, he was fatally injured by a passing automobile. 

MacCurdy was born in Warrensburg, Missouri, on April 17, 1863. As a 
native son he often used the well- 
known phrase implying scepticism 
and disbelief, usually with a twinkle in 
his eye, when he felt that his credulity 
was being imposed upon. A man witha 
great fund of human kindliness and un- 
willing to believe ill of others, he found 
this a ready means of expressing doubt 
and scepticism without conveying 
censure. 

Son of William J. and Margaret 
Smith MacCurdy, he early knew the 
labor of the farm. The elder MacCurdy 
had set his face against slavery and, 
having freed his slaves on his Georgia 
plantation, was moving westward when 
the beginning of the Civil War found 
the family at Warrensburg. The life 


of a farmer had no deep appeal to the 
active and inquiring mind of young 
MacCurdy. The Second District Nor- Gronce Grawr MacCurpy 

mal School at Warrensburg was the scene of his graduation in 1887. His first 
school-teaching job came at the age of eighteen, periods of teaching to earn 
tuition to pay for his Normal School training alternating with periods of study. 
Two years after graduation he was a Superintendent of Schools. 

The year 1889 marked a turning point in MacCurdy’s career. Asa YMCA 
delegate from Warrensburg to a conference at Mt. Hermon, Massachusetts, he 
was able to visit Boston and Cambridge and his enthusiasm was kindled to 
become a student at Harvard. Two more years as a schoolmaster intervened 
but in 1891 he came to Harvard on a scholarship and matriculated with ad- 
vanced standing. Biology and geology were the subjects which interested him 
then. He was awarded his A.B. in 1893 and the M.A. he took a year later. The 
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summer of 1894 he spent at Alexander Agassiz’ biological laboratory at New- 
port. 

During the later years at Harvard MacCurdy became acquainted with 
Professor and Mrs. Edward E. Salisbury of Yale. Mrs. Salisbury was a kins- 
woman, and she and her husband, discerning the enthusiasm and ability of 
their young relative, offered to finance a period of study abroad. So in 1895 
MacCurdy journeyed to Vienna. His Harvard training and his interests in 
biology made it natural for him to attend the International Zoological Congress 
at Leyden in 1896. This was the occasion at which Eugene DuBois first ex- 
hibited the remains of Pithecanthropus erectus to the curious, no less among the 
scientists than among the public. Young MacCurdy found this experience 
of a decisive character and henceforth was to devote himself intensively, 
though not exclusively, to paleo-anthropology. Paris in 1896-1897 and Berlin 
in 1897-1898 followed the Vienna studies. These were important years not alone 
in that the definition and scope of his later work was laid down, but in the 
many friendships he formed among anthropologists and prehistorians. Vienna, 
perhaps because he lived there first, was always first in his mind and heart 
when recalling these student days. Fundamentally the temper of the time and 
of the people of that city were congenial to his own temperament, and these 
influences were lasting and always very vivid to him. 

MacCurdy returned to the United States in 1898, was offered and accepted 
an instructorship at Yale, and began his association with that institution and 
its Peabody Museum which was to terminate thirty-three years later, when in 
1931, he became Emeritus Research Associate with professorial rank and 
Emeritus Curator of the Anthropological Collections. These were busy years, 
a doctorate of philosophy to obtain—which he did in 1905 (Yale)—, teaching, 
responsibility for the growing collections in the Museum, a part-time job during 
1910-1912 at the American Museum of Natural History cataloguing and arrang- 
ing for exhibition the Old World prehistoric collections, public and professional 
service as Secretary of this Association, and summer visits abroad as a member 
or delegate to scientific congresses. 

The summer of 1919 marked his marriage to Glenn Bartlett. It was the 
beginning of a new period of fruitful and happy activity, unquestionably 
stimulated by Mrs. MacCurdy’s enthusiasm for prehistoric archeology, her 
never-failing encouragement of her husband’s work, and her constant compan- 
ionship on their repeated travels abroad. In 1921 Dr. and Mrs. MacCurdy and 
Dr. Charles Peabody founded the American School in France for Prehistoric 
Studies. MacCurdy served as Director the first year, Charles Peabody the 
second year, Ales Hrdlitka the third, and then in 1924 MacCurdy resumed the 
directorship. A managing committee was the original governing body, later 
replaced by a board of Trustees in 1926 when the School was incorporated 
under the name of the American School of Prehistoric Research. 
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The original idea was closely linked to the training of students and the 
conduct of archeological excavations at prehistoric sites. In the field of classical 
archeology these needs and others had long been met by schools at Rome and 
Athens. Relations with the Archaeological Institute of America and the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association were established from the very beginning 
and were formalized in 1926 by making certain officers of both associations 
ex officio members of the Board. 

The summer term of the School was the principal yearly activity until the 
outbreak of World War II. It provided an opportunity for from half a dozen 
to twenty American and other students to visit and study prehistoric sites 
and important museum collections during eight or ten weeks. The itinerary 
varied from summer to summer but normally included a period of excavation 
in the Dordogne. Through the cooperation of the Archaeological Society of 
Washington, which had a lease on a site near St. Léon-sur-Vézére, the students 
received their first experience of getting Paleolithic dirt on their hands and 
under their fingernails. The high esteem in which MacCurdy was held by his 
European colleagues was of immense benefit to the students in assuring ‘“‘con- 
ferences” by these men and in opening doors on off-days and at odd hours. 

A second activity was the publication of the Bulletin, whose first number 
was a four-page leaflet issued in 1926, largely devoted to stating the aims, 
organization and hopes of the new institution. The Bulletin grew in time to a 
sizable yearly issue containing articles of importance in the field of prehistory 
and ancient man. MacCurdy was the editor of the first fifteen numbers as 
well as a contributor. 

Another field of endeavor was the collaboration with and support of the 
work abroad of institutions and prehistorians engaged in searching for new 
facts about ancient man. The longest of these cooperative projects was the 
series of joint expeditions of the School with the British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem. Under the leadership of Professor Dorothy A. E. Garrod they 
began in 1928 in the Kurdish part of Iraq, and continued in Palestine for seven 
seasons at the Wady Mughara group of caves. The Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, became a partner in the later phases of this enterprise. Over a dozen 
American institutions possess collections of the Paleolithic and Mesolithic 
cultural material from Mt. Carmel because of their support of the School’s 
activities. The achievement of a separate physical home for the School never 
was realized but as the years passed the ties with the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard grew stronger, and today the American School’s “share” of the Mt. 
Carmel fossil human remains is in the charge of that Museum, under the 
supervision of the School’s present Director, Dr. H. O’N. Hencken. 

Dr. and Mrs. MacCurdy gave of themselves unstintingly to the School in 
thought, deed, and financially, so that the phrase “our school” was justifiably 
appropriate. Yet the conception was bigger than an avocation or a hobby, and 
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MacCurdy kindled a strong flame of enthusiasm in many friends and acquain- 
tances that brought enduring support to the School for its work of making 
plain humanity’s dim past. Nor did he ever lose sight of the fact that a school’s 
chief function is to teach, to provide the facilities and the encouragement for 
learning; and that its success is measured by the distinction of its graduates. 
Within the ever present financial limitations of the School it achieved all these 
in full measure. 

MacCurdy’s published professional contributions were principally in 
physical anthropology and prehistoric archeology, with the latter predominat- 
ing. As a museum curator at Yale he was drawn into the Americanist field; his 
work on the art and antiquities of Chiriqui and his study of the Peruvian 
skeletal material of the Bingham expedition are to be viewed in this connec- 
tion. But his major interest was in the prehistory of the Old World, and begin- 
ning in 1900, for forty years he provided his American colleagues with reports 
and accounts of significant discoveries abroad of ancient man and his culture. 
In 1924 MacCurdy’s great fund of knowledge and personal experience in this 
field was presented in the two volumes of Human Origins. It appeared at what 
was the beginning of an extraordinarily active period of field investigations 
with a consequent increase of new information, significant parts being the 
work of MacCurdy and the American School, its collaborators and students. 
The volumes are, however, of fundamental importance, and their special fea- 
tures such as the gazeteer of sites, to mention only one, are of lasting value. As 
one of the organizers of the International Symposium on Ancient Man held 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia in 1937, and as the editor 
of the volume, Early Man, which resulted therefrom, he played a major role 
in the advance of our knowledge of man’s antiquity throughout the world. 

MacCurdy’s life was long, fruitful, and he remained vigorous both physi- 
cally and mentally until his death. A man of multitudinous friendships both 
in America and abroad, he received numerous honors. His activities as a mem- 
ber of the American Anthropological Association have already been noted. 
He was Secretary of Section H of the AAAS and a Vice-president of that As- 
sociation in 1905, Vice-president of the Archaeological Institute of America, a 
Trustee of the Laboratory of Anthropology, Member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society and of the National Research Council, Vice-president of the 
International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences (Oslo, 1936), 
and a fellow or member of fifteen or more foreign and American scientific 
societies, a number of these being honorary. 

The modesty and unassuming kindliness of his personality was comple- 
mented by a sane and clear intellect. He was, I think, never troubled about the 
role and place of anthropology among the sciences. It was to study and make 
plain the history of Man—his culture and his body. His doubts arose over the 
amount and timeliness of the means to achieve this end. His personal contribu- 
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tions as scholar and as Director of the American School were notable in ad- 
vancing towards this goal. He saw clearly too that cooperative endeavor would 
make the greatest gains, and so he and Mrs. MacCurdy, through the School, 
labored unremittingly to help others in their efforts at understanding Man’s 
early failures and successes. 
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Man in Northeastern North America. FREDERICK JOHNSON, Ed. (347 pp., illus., maps, 
tables, bibliography. Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, 
Vol. 3. Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 1946.)* 


“The Environment of the Northeast,”’ by Douglas S. Byers. 


All of the features of the natural environment which have any archaeological rele- 
vancy have been discussed in this article. Soils, vegetation cover, and climate particu- 
larly are important in terms of data of prehistoric agriculture. Pollen analysis, varve 
studies, and beach successions are examples of environmental features having geochron- 
ological significance for archaeologists. 

Of considerable importance in the prehistoric geography of North America was the 
absence of forests in the Mackenzie drainage basin. A tremendous area of tundra and 
grassland extending southward into the heart of the continent is a factor to be consid- 
ered in problems of Eskimo archaeology and in the continuity of the distribution of 
ancient boreal peoples. 

These few examples are cited merely to give the variety and range of the environ- 
mental factors dealt with in Byer’s article. 

The article forms an apt introduction and background for the succeeding articles in 
the volume. It also, by implication, stresses the close relationships between geography 
and archaeology and ethnology. 

A geographical-archaeological problem suggested to me by the reading of this ar- 
ticle is the possibility that Hopewell is confined to the deciduous forest zones. If this be 
true, what is the meaning of such a distribution? There are many environmental prob- 
lems that should be of interest to archaeologists but, so far, only a few archaeologists 
seem interested. 


“A Cultural Perspective of Northeastern Area Archaeology,” by W. C. McKern. 


In his brief article, McKern points out that the Northeast is a geographical area and 
not a culture area. He also outlines some of the archaeological approaches to problems 
of the area. 


“Culture Change and Continuity in Eastern United States Archaeology,” By James B. 

Griffin. 

This is the most comprehensive interpretation of eastern United States archaeology 
that has yet appeared. It is also the best. 

In his introduction Griffin states his major assumptions and hypotheses and gener- 
ally provides a frame of reference for his interpretations. His intent is “to place cultural 


* The great diversity of material covered in this volume seemed to demand comments by 
more than one reviewer. Above, Dr. Quimby has confined his attention to the contributions deal- 
ing with geographical background and archaeology, whereas Dr. Fenton has embodied his evalua- 
tion of the remaining essays in an accompanying article (see this issue, pp. 494-515). 

A. L. Hallowell 
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aggregates recognized by various students in their areal, cultural, and chronological 
context,” but “no attempt is made in this paper to demonstrate or define cultural 
groupings.” 

His ground thus cleared, Griffin then proceeds to place in time and space and cul- 
tural relationship every recognizable archaeological entity in North America east of the 
Rocky Mountains and south of the Arctic. He begins with the Paleo-Indian groups of 
early Post Pleistocene times and ends with the various groups of Neo-Indians encoun- 
tered by European settlers. In the course of this archaeological ride through time and 
space more than 276 cultural aggregates are disposed of. 

I doubt that anyone but Griffin is in a position to do broad-scale synthesis of so 
many specific cultural groupings. I certainly am not able to evaluate all of the archae- 
ological entities mentioned in this article. And I suspect that each regional specialist 
will have some criticisms of the interpretation of the evidence he has specialized in, 
but will accept enthusiastically the rest of the synthesis. Griffin has anticipated this, 
for in the explanation of his large, folded-in chronological charts, he provides instruc- 
tions for dissatisfied regional archaeologists so that they may alter the charts with 
either black or white ink. Probably Griffin would make a few alterations himself, for the 
article was five years old at the time of publication. The delay in publication was un- 
avoidable. But had the article appeared in 1941, it would have been in its proper scien- 
tific context. At that time, ten years of intensive archaeological research in the eastern 
United States had completely altered the picture. More archaeological data were made 
available in one decade than in all previous times taken together. Griffin, more than 
any other single individual, took cognizance of all of these data—one reason why his 
synthesis is the most complete. 

Ideally, Griffin’s article should have appeared at the same time as the paper by Ford 
and Willey entitled “An Interpretation of the Prehistory of the Eastern United States.” 
Both papers are products of the same period of archaeological research, and both in- 
corporate many of the same data. There are, however, some basic differences in the 
assumptions and systematics—the theoretical frameworks are different and the inter- 
pretations are therefore quite different from one another. In my opinion, Griffin’s in- 
terpretations provide the least strain on the available evidence. 

Reviewing such an article as this one is almost an impossible task. There is no one 
reviewer sufficiently acquainted with all of the area covered by Griffin to criticize satis- 
factorily the regional details. And to criticize this article from a regional viewpoint 
would not do justice to the synthesis. Therefore I suggest that the only person who could 
review this article adequately is Griffin himself. And such a review would merely be a 
revision of his hypotheses and opinions in the light of new data. 


“Archaeological Manifestations and Relative Chronology in the Northeast,” by Wil- 
liam A. Ritchie. 


This article deals with the archaeology of the area that lies north of the Ohio River 
and east of the Mississippi River. Dr. Ritchie outlines many of the cultural complexes 
of the region and comprehends “a stratified series of general culture platforms.” 
Ritchie briefly characterizes these culture platforms and mentions a number of cultural 
aggregates for each. 

Although the same areas and cultures are covered in Griffin’s broader synthesis, in 
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this article Ritchie orients the material in terms of the archaeology of New York State, 
New Jersey, and New England. 


“The Importance of the Eskimo in Northeastern Archaeology,” by Frederica de 
Laguna. 


In this interesting article, Dr. de Laguna discusses the artifact types borrowed either 
by the Indians from the Eskimo or by the Eskimo from the Indians. The Dorset is the 
Eskimo she believes to be primarily concerned in the prehistoric Indian-Eskimo ex- 
change. 

After orienting Dorset with reference to Eskimo prehistory in general, Dr. de La- 
guna provides a brief outline of her methodology, and then discusses the specific Dorset 
types pertinent to her problem. The Dorset types are compared with those of Lauren- 
tian—Red Paint and Tadoussac. Dr. de Laguna believes that the evidence indicates that 
a number of Dorset types were borrowed by the Indians and very few Indian types were 
borrowed by the Dorset. 

I would be interested in seeing this study extended to other areas and cultures. For 
instance, many of the Dorset types associated with the Laurentian—Red Paint are found 
at least as far west as Michigan and Wisconsin. In addition, many forms made of copper 
and belonging to the hypothetical Old Copper industry of Michigan and Wisconsin are 
very similar to, if not identical with, the slate forms attributed to Dorset. 

An interesting point brought out by Dr. de Laguna in a footnote is that Strong’s 
Labrador finds are basically Dorset in her opinion. 

This is an article that has been needed for a long time. Further elaborations should 
follow. 


“Northeastern Archaeology and General Trends in the Northern Forest Zone,” by 
Albert Clanton Spaulding. 


Spaulding in this paper summarizes the archaeology of the boreal forest zone in 
America, Asia, and Europe. He demonstrates convincingly the ecological and archaeo- 
logical homogeneity of the boreal zone in terms of the available data. Not only are 
there numerous cultural similarities throughout the zone, but the trends of culture 
change seem to be similar. Spaulding suggests the possibility of an Old World origin 
for the Laurentian—Red Paint culture. 

This article offers the most complete discussion of the archaeology of the circum- 
boreal coniferous zone that has been published in America. It is interesting to note that 
Gutorm Gjessing' independently reaches essentially the same conclusion as Spaulding. 


GerorceE I. QuimBy 
CuicaGo NatuRAL History MusEuM 
Cuxicaco, ILLINOIS 


1 Gutorm Gjessing, ““Yngre Steinalder i Nord-Norge.” Vol. 39, Serie B. Instituttet for 
Sammenlignende Kulturforsking, Oslo, 1942. “Circumpolar Stone Age.” Acta Artica, Fasc. II. 
Kobenhavn, 1944. 
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[Four Ethnobotanical Papers). C. A. WESLAGER, EDGAR T. WHERRY, LLoyp G. Carr, 
Epmunp S. CARPENTER and Royat B. Hassrick. 52 pp. Proceedings of the Dela- 
ware County Institute of Science, Vol. 10, No. 2. March 1947.) 


Parker (“Iroquois Uses of Maize,” Albany, 1910) and Waugh (“Iroquois Foods and 
Food Preparation,” Ottawa, 1916) have given us two monumental monographs on the 
uses, mainly as food, of corn. C. A. Weslager endeavours to fill a gap by writing “The 
Non-food Use of Corn in the Domestic Economy of the Eastern Indians” (Proceedings, 
op. cil., pp. 3-22). He has compiled more than ninety specific uses, varying from the 
smoking of corn silk, the use of husk as torches or in pillows filler, the cob as bottle 
stopper, and stalk as a tube for carrying medicine, to corn meal used as a talcum powder 
for infants. The author stresses the fact that “the uses discussed do not include those 
records for the southwestern Indian groups, where even the pollen and tassels are used 
to make soup and the corn smut is eaten.” The ethnobotany of maize has been more 
extensively studied in northeastern America where, after all, the plant is relatively only 
a newcomer. It is hoped that the general monograph on the uses of maize will cover 
both North and South America as well as those other parts of the world where it is now 
cultivated as an important staple item. A good bibliography and a useful index of the 
non-food usages of corn plant conclude the study. 

In “Some Little-known Food Plants of Pennsylvania,’ Prof. Edgar T. Wherry 
(Proceedings, pp. 23-27) lists more than forty species of native or naturalized plants 
more or less used as food plants. The author does not specify whether the information 
applies to the white, colored or Indian population, but by the context it is quite evident 
that he has in mind the folklore of the white man. Nevertheless, in a state such as Penn- 
sylvania, where the white population offers a mosaic of different ethnic groups, a study 
of the botanical folklore with indication of the sources will surely reveal very interest- 
ing data. This, however, is not the object of Dr. Wherry’s paper which is more concerned 
with the plants themselves. The species treated include greens, roots and tubers, seeds 
eaten as nuts, fleshy fruits, beverage and flavouring plants. Some being poisonous under 
certain conditions, the author concludes his paper with a “warning as to poisonous 
plants.”’ He has unfortunately omitted mentioning that the old mucilaginous parts of 
Caltha palustris are toxic. Its young leaves only should be eaten as spinach, and it is 
preferable to discard the water used in the first boiling. To the interesting and very 
useful book of O. P. Medsger, Edible Wild Plants, the only reference book of which 
mention is made, one should add M. L. Fernald and A. C. Kinsey, Edible Wild Plants 
of Eastern North America, which is the most important book to date on the subject. 

The paper of Lloyd G. Carr (Proceedings, pp. 29-43), followed by a good bibliography, 
is entitled: ““Native Drinks in the Southeast and Their Values, with Special Emphasis 
on Persimmon Beer.” After reviewing historical citations of fruit beers, the author 
discusses the actual situation as it applies to the Nanticoke, Pamunkey, Rappahannock, 
Catawba, Cherokee Indians, and the white population of Virginia. Some of these drinks 
are not table but medicinal wines. 

The last paper (Proceedings, pp. 45-52), by Edmund S. Carpenter and Royal B. 
Hassrick, “Some Notes on Arrow Poisoning among the Tribes of the Eastern Wood- 
lands,” is, as one might expect, based mainly on historical evidence. It also contains 
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notes from the field furnished by F. G. Speck. The poisons discussed have been ex- 
tracted from plants or the rattlesnake. 
Jacques Rousseau 
MOonTREAL BOTANICAL GARDEN 
MontTREAL, CANADA 


EUROPE 
Kulturart och folkliv. Stcurp Ertxon. (244 pp. Institute for Folk-Life Research, 
Stockholm, 1943.) 


Under the leadership of Professor Sigurd Erixon an Institute for Folk-Life Research 
was established in 1942, in connection with the University of Stockholm and the Nor- 
diska Museet. Professor Erixon gives an account of the program of his Institute and 
its research methods. According to his opinion, the chief aim of ethnology must be the 
study of man himself, by discovering human social groupings. Professor Erixon places 
the structure of the social community in the focus of ethnological research, by which 
the sociological point of view becomes more and more important. All social groupings 
are to be examined individually as regards their relations to each other. It would be of 
great importance to prepare a number of monographic sketches of typical villages. 
These would show an accurate picture of communal peasant life. The more familiar we 
are with all the present functions, the better we can conclude from them the past ac- 
tivities. The principal task for the ethnologist must be, above all, the working up of 
the collected material in archives and museums. Professor Erixon’s main purpose is the 
delimiting of cultural areas and the description of the sources of certain elements of 
culture. This work will be exemplified, as regards Sweden, by the Swedish Ethnograph- 
ical Atlas, in preparation. The Institute possesses all the important implements neces- 
sary to study Swedish folk architecture thoroughly. It deals not only with the tech- 
niques of building, but is also interested in the laborer’s way of life, his customs, and in 
the social functions of the different rooms of the completed house. The pupils and col- 
laborators of Erixon have begun to collect data for the bibliography of several Swedish 
popular trades. Professor Erixon lays stress on the fact that ethnology should be 
taught at universities and secondary schools. (The author has published the details of 
his ethnological method in English. See “Regional European Ethnology, I, Main 
Principles and Aims with Special Reference to Nordic Ethnology,” Folkliv, 1937, Nos. 
2-3, pp. 89-108; “Regional European Ethnology, II, Functional Analysis,—Time 
Studies,” Folkliv, 1938, No. 3, pp. 263-294.) 

Following the leading article of Professor Erixon, his pupils and collaborators one 
by one give accounts of their research work. Niss Hjalmar Matsson writes about irri- 
gation by Swedish peasants; Sigfrid Svensson examines the resemblances between 
printed literature of the seventeenth century and surviving traditions which have been 
preserved until today. He deals thoroughly with that subject by giving the example of 
an ancient Swedish “‘folkbook”’ of 1662 that survived in a remarkably changed form 
among the countryfolk. This book contains chiefly good advice and superstitions con- 
cerning the weather. Gésta von Schoultz describes the social conditions under which 
people live in Southern Sweden together with their domestic animals (hen, calf, lamb). 
This entails the admission of various small animals and fowls into the house itself 
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during the winter, to protect them from the cold. He compares this situation with the 
corresponding European analogies. 

The title of Olof Hassléf’s thesis is ““Fishing-Tools and Fishing-Moods.”’ This arti- 
cle, to illustrate how culture elements are spread, describes how certain new fishing im- 
plements and inventions, with the catching methods and adaptation to social classes 
that they produce, have been adopted and spread among the fishing-folk on the west 
coast of Sweden, particularly in Bohuslan, which has from ancient times formed the fore- 
most fishing district of the country. Marta Hedlund builds almost entirely on her own 
records of traditions in Southern and Central Norrland, and gives a number of concrete 
pictures from the life of children in the Jamtland settlements, where the “large family” 
system (i.e., all generations living together) has been longest preserved in Sweden. 
Svante Svirdstrém pictures the personality, life and work of a peasant painter. Gunnar 
Hobroh deals with the building techniques of the Swedish churchyard fences. Olle Hom- 
man calls our attention to the striking fact that there can often be discovered on the 
walls and outer doors of Swedish wooden houses and on wooden drinking vessels quite 
simple burned signs such as points, crosses, lines, and so on. These signs may serve for 
keeping evil spirits out of the house. (See Lily Weiser-All: “Magic Signs on Norwegian 
Wood Vessels,” By og bygd. Norsk folkemuseums drbok, 1947, pp. 117-144; Béla Gunda: 
“The Cross as Magic Sign on Clay Vessels,” Ethnographia, LI, pp. 66-67. Budapest, 
1942.) 

Ann-Sofi Schotte-Lindsten gives an account of the market-places of the town of 
Linképing and their trade. Anders Nyman reports the example of the last Swedish 
artisan of scissors. John Granlund writes about the making and various uses of line- 
bast and wood-bast in South and Central Sweden. Lennard Bjérkquist discusses the 
decoration on a back-pad or harness-pad (German: Kammdceckel, Swedish: selkrok). 
Juozas Lingis describes the agricultural implements (spade, hoe, harrow, plough, yoke, 
etc.) of Eastern Lithuania. Sigurd Erixon describes a group of cellars which he dis- 
covered in the parish of Breared and surrounding tracts of Southern Hailand in South- 
west Sweden. They have the form of cupola vaults, built of rubble in corbelling tech- 
nique; i.e., the walls and roof consist of horizontally placed blocks of stone, arranged so 
that each course projects a little further than that beneath it. At the top a hole is 
formed, into which other stones have been wedged. A drying-house for flax and meat 
was also built in this way but otherwise this type is not found. In the author’s opinion 
there was originally an importation—possibly during the early Middle Ages—from the 
Scottish Islands or from Ireland, where this form of building played an important part 
and whither it had probably migrated earlier from the Mediterranean regions. 

Sigurd Erixon reports in another article, taken chiefly from ancient records, about 
the cultivation methods of ploughed fields of a Swedish town. In many Swedish towns 
the economy has preserved various archaic agrarian features right up to the present 
time. It was usual for towns to have extensive areas of ground which the citizens used 
for agriculture in addition to their more characteristically town pursuits. It was 
typical for ownership of a town property to be accompanied by a share in such ground. 
This ground was usually divided up into narrow strips, each one belonging to a citizen, 
just as in a village. Municipal agriculture has been carried on in such old-time forms in 
the towns around Lake Miler in particular. 

In the finishing essay of the volume, Professor Erixon gives an account of the foun- 
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dation of the Institute for Folk-Life Research, its fundamental rules and administration. 
The illustrations of the book are of an extremely high quality. 

The Kulturart och folkliv is a document exemplifying the high quality of Swedish 
ethnological research, its manifold activity, excellent organization and perspective. It 
is a matter of fact that Swedish ethnology has the leading position in Europe, and this 
is due to Professor Sigurd Erixon. 

BELA GUNDA 
HUNGARIAN UNIVERSITY 
TRANSYLVANIA (RUMANIA) 


AFRICA 


T he Cow-Tail Switch and Other West African Stories. HAROLD COURLANDER and GEORGE 
HeERz0G, with drawings by Mapce Lee Cuastarn. (143 pp., $2.50. Henry Holt and 
Co., New York, 1947.) 


The stories in this attractive book are well selected and well told. The illustrations, 
which supplement the text, add much to the total effect. These tales should become 
widely known among their intended audience of pre-adolescent children; but adult 
readers will also enjoy them, and they should also be useful to anthropologists who dis- 
cuss folklore in general courses, since this collection can be quickly read by students to 
introduce them to the folklore of West Africa. 

It is encouraging to find a collection of African tales that is not almost exclusively 
devoted to animal stories. The influence of the Uncle Remus volumes has caused folk- 
lorists and popularizers alike to turn their attention away from the rich store of tales 
about human beings—tales that, to the African, are certainly as important, and in many 
instances more important, than animal stories. Yet so fixed has come to be the stereo- 
type of the explanatory animal trickster tale as the African form par excellence that in a 
recent work on folklore we find stories about men and women being termed “intrusive” 
as regards Africa, and regarded without question as borrowings from Europe. 

The motifs in this collection will be familiar to those conversant with the folk-liter- 
ature of African and New World Negroes. As always, the reader of African stories is 
intrigued with the fertility of invention, the humor, the insights that are displayed. In 
the tale that gives the book its name, the point is made that “‘a man is not really dead 
until he is forgotten.” The chief who, in the story entitled “Talk,” reproaches his sub- 
jects who complained that inanimate objects talked back to them hears his own stool 
remark, “‘Fantastic, isn’t it? Imagine a talking yam.” “Singing Tortoise” has its coun- 
terpart in the United States, where a slave calls his master to hear an animal speak, and 
is punished when the creature remains silent when called on to talk. “Hungry Spider 
and the Turtle” is likewise known in the New World, having been recorded in Guiana 
and the West Indies. 

It is to be hoped that further use of this kind will be made of the rich resources of 
African folklore, which call up no image of the “quaint” or “childlike” nature of the 
“savage,” but present the African’s stories as respectable reproductions of his litera- 
ture, arranged for young readers. The cumulative effect of such presentations in cor- 
recting perspective about Africans and their ways of life should be perceptible over the 
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years. What we have in this work, in short, comprises a form of “applied anthropology” 
whose worth, as such, is too often unrecognized by anthropologists. 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ASIA 
On the Distribution of Turk Tribes in Afghanistan. An Attempt at a Preliminary Classifi- 
cation. GUNNAR JARRING. (104 pp. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. 
35, Nr. 4, Lund, 1939). 


Shortly after the beginning of the Christian era nomadic peoples speaking the Turk- 
ish language began to push west through the mountain ranges which divide eastern 
from western Central Asia. Their modern descendants are found among the Turkomans 
of northern Afghanistan and Iran and of contiguous Soviet territory, the Qashqai of 
southern Iran, the Azerbaijani Turks west of the Caspian, and the Osmanli Turks who 
gave their name to Turkey. With Chingiz Khan’s invasion of the west at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century a Mongol element appeared to mix with some of the earlier 
Turkish groups. The resulting Turko-Mongols, such as the Qazaq, Qirghiz, Uzbek, and 
certain Tatar groups, have become Turkic speaking, but frequently remain Mongoloid 
in physical type. 

A considerable body of ethnographic data has been collected on the Turkic-speaking 
peoples of Russian Central Asia, particularly the Qazaqs. Very little information is 
available, however, concerning the peoples on the southern fringes of the area of Turk- 
ish distribution, in Afghanistan and Iran. Dr. Jarring has therefore set himself the task 
in the work under review of giving ‘‘a picture of the distribution of the Turkish peoples 
in Afghanistan on the basis of the knowledge obtainable from all the scattered sources 
about the country and from material collected” by him during a field trip into Afghan 
Turkestan in 1935, “in order to make the task easier for those who wiil in the future 
investigate the Turks of this area linguistically and ethnologically” (p. 5). With this 
end in view Dr. Jarring has combed the available literature in Russian as well as in 
western European languages for information on the Turkic population of Afghanistan. 

His task was a difficult one for several reasons. The period of most intensive study of 
Afghanistan came between 1840 and 1900, when Anglo-Russian rivalry stimulated ex- 
ploration and observation. Much of this material, however, is inaccessible. Further- 
more, even when available for study, the reports are often limited in their usefulness 
because the authors were for the most part untrained to ethnographic or linguistic 
observation. Where discrepancies are discovered among the several reports—and Dr. 
Jarring frequently detects such discrepancies—it is not always easy to distinguish be- 
tween faulty reporting and chronological differences due to changes in population or 
culture. Some Turks have probably been absorbed into the Tadjik (Iranian) population 
of the area. Other groups, even while retaining their Turkic speech, have undoubtedly 
lost their tribal identity during the process of transition from nomadic to sedentary 
life. In addition, there has been a tendency for groups to move from one location to 
another, either on their own initiative or under governmental compulsion. Because of 
such cultural transformations and population movements seemingly contradictory 
reports of different date may be equally correct. Because very little information is avail- 
able for the period after 1900, however, it is frequently impossible to check on apparent 
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discrepancies or to trace continuities up to the present. 

The reviewer has brought out these difficulties because they explain why Dr. 
Jarring could not, at the present state of our knowledge, produce a neat distribution 
chart as the result of his researches. He has presented all available information, even 
when conflicting, on the distribution and tribal and linguistic affiliation of Turkic tribes 
in Afghanistan. In some cases he has been able to point out inaccuracies and correct 
misconceptions. In others he leaves the inconsistencies open for resolution by further 
research. The order of presentation varies according to the nature of the source mate- 
rial. In the case of Qattaghan and Badakhshan he has arranged the data by geographical 
regions, following Burhan-ud-Din, a reliable reporter who made careful population 
notes during a trip through these provinces in 1923. For Kohistan and Koh-Daman, 
south of the Hindu Kush, he could only quote the infrequent sources mentioning Turks 
in that region, and pose for further research the problem of establishing the identity of 
the population. Elsewhere he has traced the distribution of Turkish communities by 
group affiliations: Turkomans, Uzbeks, Qipchaqgs, Qazaqs, etc. Although the work 
deals primarily with Turks, there is a brief note calling attention to the Mongol Hazara 
and Aimaq. 

The work is directed toward the specialist rather than to the general reader. Except 
for very brief historical notes on the Qarluq, Qizilbash and Hazara, Jarring does not 
attempt to define the several Turkic groups nor to give their historical background. 
For turcologists and for anthropologists and linguists interested in the area, Dr. Jarring 
has performed a considerable service in bringing together widely scattered material 
in a systematic way. There is a useful discussion of bibliographical sources in addition 
to the extensive list of books quoted. Indices of tribes and peoples and of geographical 
names facilitate reference. The presentation has brought out a number of important 
problems which need to be solved. As Dr. Jarring writes: ““We know almost nothing 
certain about the intermixture of races and languages in these territories. Information 
has to be collected—ethnologically and linguistically—but soon, if it is not to be too 
late.” (p. 10) 

ELIZABETH BACON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Juraksamojedische Volksdichtung. T. Lentisato, (615 pp. Mémoires de la Société 
Finno-Ougrienne, Vol. XC. Suomalais-Ugrilainen Seura, Helsinki, 1947.) 


This new publication of the Finno-Ugric Society contains the detailed results of T. 
Lehtisalo’s exploring expeditions in Siberia in 1911, 1912, and 1914. We learn about the 
mythology of the Tundra-Yurak and the Woodland-Yurak Samoyeds. The book gives 
several sagas concerning the origin of man, tales, songs, shamanistic stories and incanta- 
tions, riddles, heroic and mourning songs, and prayers performed at the sacrificial 
ceremony of reindeer. The texts are given both in original and in an accurate German 
translation. This volume is certainly an inexhaustible source for these students who are 
interested in North Asiatic mythology and social organization. Every text offers new 
material for the study of reindeer breeding and bear festivities. 

BELA GUNDA 
HUNGARIAN UNIVERSITY 
TRANSYLVANIA (RUMANIA) 
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Across Asia from West to East in 1906-1908, Vols. I-II. C. G. MANNERHEIM. (780 +250 
pp. Société Finno-Ougrienne, Travaux Ethnographiques, VIII. Helsinki, 1940.) 


The first volume contains the diary of C. G. Mannerheim written on his travels 
across Central Asia in 1906-1908. He traveled with the Russian General Staff through 
Russian Turkestan, Chinese Turkestan, the provinces of Kan-Su, Shensi and Shansi, 
and ended his journey in Peiping. The object of this expedition was to study conditions 
in the interior of China, to collect statistical material and to perform various tasks of a 
military nature. The principal stops in his journey were Tashkent, Kasghar, the 
southern part of Dshungaria, Urumchi, Hami, and Ansi, followed by the Northern 
Chinese provinces of Kan-Su, Shensi and Shansi. Mannerheim penetrated as far as 
Yarkand and Chotan. His diary gives us a very vivid picture of the everyday life of the 
Sart, Torgut, Kalmuk, Dungan, Tangut, and Chinese people. His observations concern- 
ing religious and economic life are particularly valuable. 

In the second volume the collected material of Mannerheim is elaborated by several 
experts. Mannerheim collected about one thousand ethnographical objects; these are 
preserved in the Finnish National Museum of Helsinki. Taken from that collection, 
K. Vilkuna presents the Sart material and gives a good summary of their ethnology. 
The Sart people are probably of Iranic origin. They live chiefly by trade and industry; 
agriculture and animal-breeding are of less importance. They wandered as far as West 
China. In K. Vilkuna’s catalogue, pieces of costumes, furniture, household chattels and 
agricultural instruments are of main importance. Other essays of the volume are: 
The Mannerheim Archeological Collection from Eastern Turkestan (A. M. Tallgren), 
Collection of Manuscripts from Eastern Turkestan (G. Raquette), A Contribution to 
the Physical Anthropology of Some Peoples in Central Asia (K. Hildén), Some Bud- 
dhist Fragments from Chinese Turkestan in Sanskrit and “Khotanese” (J. N. Reuter), 
Four Uigurian Documents; Fragment of Mongolian “Quadratic” Script (G. J. Ram- 
stedt), Meteorological Notes Made by C. G. Mannerheim during his Travels in Central 
Asia in 1906-1908 (R. Meinander), C. G. Mannerheim’s Mapping Work on his Journey 
across Asia in 1906-1908 (A. K. Merisuo). 

The Finno-Ugric Society of Helsinki may be proud of this valuable work, which 
will always be one of the most important sources for the study of Central Asia. 

GUNDA 
HUNGARIAN UNIVERSITY 
TRANSYLVANIA (RUMANIA) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Witches, Demons and Fertility Magic. ARNE RUNEBERG. (xii, 273 pp. Societes Scientia- 
rum Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, xiv, 4. Northern Anti- 
quarian Bookstore, Helsingfors, 1947.) 


The author presented this study as a dissertation to the Faculty of Political Sciences 
at the University of Helsingfors. His argument, presented in Part I of the volume, is that 
heretical sects in opposition to the early medieval Catholic church are an immediate 
source of European witch beliefs. These heretical religions in turn trace back to pagan 
magical cults, like Druidism. The era of persecution drove the heretics underground, 
leading them to adopt additional elements of Catholic ritual for the purpose of blas- 
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phemy. To this tenable hypothesis, then, in Part II, the author seeks to add ethnologi- 
cal proofs. From the latter type of data he enumerates elements of magical ritual shared 
by so-called European witches of the Middle Ages and by exotic peoples. Such corre- 
spondences are supposed to prove that European witchcraft rituals are survivals from an 
archaic primitive period. To avoid a hoary fallacy here, an alternative theory might be 
developed, namely that human imagination is limited in its invention of ritual tech- 
niques, and that universally such techniques are often elaborations of more mundane 
biological and cultural routines (for further exposition of this point of view the reader 
can consult Chapple and Coon, Principles of Anthropology). 

In Part II the ideas of witches held by the folk are given in detail—familiar beliefs 
pertaining to: nocturnal flights, cauldrons, forest habitats, and animal transformations. 
European spirit beliefs (ideas about dwarfs, men of the mountains, water demons, death 
and fairies) are also examined and shown to correspond to witch beliefs. Part IV is 
essentialy concerned with relating popular magical ceremonies directed toward spirits, 
to the ceremonies supposed to have been performed by witches. Similar elements are 
found in both ceremonial types, allowing the conclusion: “‘A comparison between 
popular demon worship and the ‘devil worship’ of the witches shows clearly that we 
have to do with differentiated forms of a magic that in ancient times must have be- 
longed to a common complex of ideas’ (p. 162). The same kind of comparison is con- 
tinued for seasonal ceremonies, like fertility rites, in Part V. These rites are related to 
the witches’ sabbaths, which complex is thus traced back to pagan seasonal celebra- 
tions, many of which were, of course, incorporated into the church calendar. The author 
concludes that “‘the resemblance between witchcraft and popular magic stands out 
clearly ....” (p. 241) 

An appendix titled “‘Psychoanalytic Interpretation of European Bronze Age Reli- 
gion” contributes nothing to the study. Considered as a whole this dissertation repre- 
sents not only a very capable use of the historical method but brings together a useful 
fund of enormously interesting material, mostly culled from old records. 

Joun J. HOoONIGMANN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR COMMUNITY HEALTH STUDIES 
Toronto, CANADA 


Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences. An Annual, Vol. I. GEzA ROuEtm (Ed.). (427 
pp., $7.50. New York International Universities Press, 1947.) 


The distinguished psychoanalytic anthropologist, Dr. Géza Réheim, edits a new 
annual which attempts to consolidate cooperation between psychoanalysis and anthro- 
pology, mythology, religion, literature, history and sociology. The quality of the essays, 
which range from major theoretical contributions to discussions of interesting details, 
is on the average a high one. None of the essays is dull, though one or two of them may 
have overshot the limits of scientific discretion. The volume, as a whole, compares 
favorably with the better type of Jahrbuch or Festschrift. 


Géza Réheim: Psychoanalysis and Anthropology 


Réheim prefaces this volume with a discussion of the relationship between psycho- 
analysis and anthropology, and appraises the anthropological contributions of Freud, 
Reik, Abraham, Riklin, Rank, Sachs and others. He formulates cogent objections to an 
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excessively “culturalistic” approach to the interpretation of human behavior, and rightly 
criticizes Malinowski’s attempt to “test” psychoanalytic theory without having been 
analyzed himself, or knowing much about analysis. Some of his objections to Malin- 
owski’s reformulation of the Oedipus complex in matrilineal society are well taken, 
though somewhat over-emphatic, since his own analysis of Duau dreams reveals that 
in such a society “father” and “maternal uncle,” as well as “mother” and “sister,” 
tend to be unusually completely fused in the unconscious. Réheim also criticizes what he 
believes to be the culturalist “excesses” of Benedict, and praises Bateson and Mead’s 
analysis of Balinese character, which he further elaborates in psychoanalytic terms. 
While critical of Kardiner’s neo-Freudian position, he does not slight Kardiner’s con- 
tribution to a better understanding between psychoanalysts and anthropologists. 
Réheim also offers a careful appraisal of his own contributions to the theory of basic 
personality, which he has formulated in terms of his well-known ontogenetic theory of 
culture. 


Clyde Kluckhohn: Some Aspects of Navaho Infancy and Early Childhood 


This anthropological and psychological account of the pregenital period in Navaho 
life summarizes an enormous amount of data. The “restrictive” cradle is shown to 
serve useful functions under Navaho living conditions. Children are nursed frequently 
and for a long time. While at the breast, boys act somewhat aggressively and erotically, 
while girls are quieter and do not play with the breast nor masturbate. Infantile mas- 
turbation is permitted, and mothers stroke the nursing boy’s penis. Toilet training is 
late and lenient, and faecal matters inspire only mild disgust. Weaning is slow and gen- 
tle. The baby is the king of the family, but is eventually dethroned by younger siblings. 
Hence last-born children grow into gentler and happier adults than do other children. 
Kluckhohn points out that, despite this loving upbringing, the adult Navaho is insecure 
and tense, and suggests that this may be due to the genuine hardships of Navaho life. 
This excellent study, though psychoanalytically flavored, is not essentially a psycho- 
analytic one, perhaps because collective data of great precision, unlike minute studies 
of separate persons and of institutions, are a handicap to psychoanalytic interpretations, 
whose essence is the idiosyncratic, or, in Allport’s terminology, the idiographic approach, 
rather than the nomothetic one. 


Géza Réheim: Dream Analysis and Field W ork in Anthropology 


While dream associations reveal subtle ethnological data, and while dream analysis 
sheds light on the unconscious meaning of beliefs and institutions, the author believes 
that dreams can be interpreted “without knowing the cultural background or rather 
without asserting that each culture gives a specific frame of reference in which the 
dream should be understood.” In support of this view Réheim presents series of dreams 
from two Melanesian men, complete with associations and interpretations. He states 
that one of these sets of dreams reveals that the ceremonial trade and barter institutions 
of that area reflect the frustrated child’s body-destruction fantasies in the form of resti- 
tution, rather than of destruction. The dreams also show the typical oral character of 
this tribe. ““The question remains whether the analytic understanding of the institutions 
will yield the same latent meanings as the interpretations of the dreams in which they 
occur. If there is a difference, a hypothesis is needed to explain that difference.” This 
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article is a useful example of how non-psychoanalytic anthropologists may collect 
associations to dreams. Réheim’s thesis regarding the possibility of dream analysis out 
of its cultural setting is, in the reviewer’s opinion, contradicted by his own fine inter- 
pretations of Duau dreams, though Réheim tends to see the father a trifle too frequently 
behind the mask of the (educationally and socially more important) maternal uncle in 
this matrilineal society. This article, like most of Réheim’s work, is hard reading—pre- 
cisely because it is a very important contribution to psychoanalytic anthropology. 


Hermann M. Spitzer: Psychoanalytic Approaches to the Japanese 


Excessive pressures resulting from the dual impact of Japanese plus Western regu- 
lations weaken the ego of the Japanese, who defends himself against his ego-weakness 
by excessive brutality toward the weak. He is quite obsessive-compulsive and maso- 
chistic, and has difficulties in managing his ambivalences. His—to us incomprehensible 
—concept of sincerity means simply: “compliance with the Imperial Way.” Spitzer 
criticizes the Japanese character analyses of Gorer, Silberpfennig, and LaBarre. Ruth 
Benedict’s “Chrysanthemum and the Sword” and Haring’s paper are not mentioned. 

The paper strikes one as more superficial than any of the authors whom Spitzer 
criticizes, except Silberpfennig. (It is interesting to note that all systematic depth- 
psychological studies of the Japanese character were written by authors who never 
visited Japan.) Since no major nation’s character is either simple or homogeneous, it is 
probable that the last word on the core of Japanese personality structure today is still 
to be said. 


Henry Alden Bunker: Narcissus: A Psychoanalytic Note 


Bunker re-examines psychoanalytically the myth of Narcissus, as well as some as- 
pects of the myth of Psyche and Cupid. 


Henry Alden Bunker: Bouphonia, or Ox-Murder: A Footnote to Totem and Taboo. 


Freud based his analysis of totemic sacrifices on an ancient Semitic ritual, whose 
documentation has been questioned. Bunker states that Freud’s interpretations 
could have been even more successfully based on a very thoroughly documented Athe- 
nian rite which, in his estimate, is a typical Freudian totemic feast which he analyzes in 
some detail. He makes extensive use of the primal horde theory, which even so orthodox 
an analyst as Réheim no longer believes to be an indispensable cornerstone of psycho- 
analytic anthropology. 


Sandor S. Feldman: Notes on the Primal Horde 


It is unimportant to argue about phylogenetic memories pertaining to the primal 
horde and the totemic feast, since today’s unconscious reproduces the mechanisms of 
archaic times. Modern ritual totemic feasts are attempts to cope with the Oedipal situ- 
ation, and may or may not be also echoes of the primal horde theme. The author ana- 
lyzes three customs of orthodox Jewish rites: The firstborn game, which reflects the 
struggle of siblings against the privileged firstborn, as a representative of the father; 
the cake ritual which is a modification of the human sacrifice of the firstborn son; and 
the bread-slicing ritual. which is a totemic feast. The author makes many cogent re- 
marks about the relationship between ritual and compulsion. The interpretations would 
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have been more plausible had the author used throughout the paper the type of sociolo- 
gical situational analysis which he used so skillfullyin interpreting the “firstborn game.” 


Edward Hitschmann: New Varieties of Religious Experience. From William James to 
Sigmund Freud 


Hitschmann cites Casey’s statement that “The structure of most religious beliefs 
and practices is the Oedipus complex” which is usually not resolved, but merely re- 
pressed. Conversion is usually preceded by a brief return of the repressed, and the re- 
sulting anxiety leads to conversion. Hitschmann then examines William James’ theories 
and beliefs, and the conversion of Franz Werfel, Albert Schweitzer, Schopenhauer, 
Gottfried Keller, Auguste Comte, Selma Lagerléf, Knut Hamsun, Max Dauthendey, 
Goethe, Samuel Johnson, Mahatma Gandhi, S¢ren Kierkegaard, etc. These interpreta- 
tions suggest that man has created a God who resembles his father or mother imago. 
The interpretations seem valid, though somewhat sketchy, since so complex a person 
as, e.g., Kierkegaard is disposed of in twenty-one lines. 


Sandor Lorand: The Anathema of the Dead Mother 


In 1924 a Czechoslovak-Jewish community threatened with rabbinical anathema 
the corpse of a woman who died in the last stages of pregnancy, unless she delivered up 
her child, which, if it were a boy, would be circumcized and given a name, and, if it 
were a girl, would be given a name. When the corpse failed to obey, its forgiveness was 
asked. The entire community participated in the rite. Lorand interprets this rite in 
terms of a primitive fear of, and aggression toward, the dead in general, and women 
who die in childbirth in particular. Through the father, who, because of the unborn 
child, is still attached to the mother, the entire community as well is attached to the 
dead person. This brings about a temporary exacerbation of castration anxieties, since 
the identification of the father with the child implies the unconscious attitude that, 
just as the father hated his father, so the child now hates ifs father. The interpretation 
is more plausible than it would appear to the readers of a mere abstract of this interest- 
ing paper. 


Edmund Bergler: Psychoanalysis of Writers and of Literary Productivity 


Bergler briefly summarizes first the early psychoanalytic writings on writers, and 
then offers his own interpretations. Writers are typical orally fixated characters, who 
provoke rejection and attempt to attain autarchy. They can remember their Oedipus 
complex only because it serves as a defense against insight into their orality. They 
transform their voyeurism into exhibitionism. Their production is not original. They 
are addicted to plagiarism. Literary production is not objective since it is a compulsion. 
Writers are not cultural leaders or interpreters of their times since they merely describe 
their defenses (and not, as previously believed, their unconscious wishes), which some- 
times happen to find an echo in the unconscious of the reading public. Writers are in- 
capable of love and hence invent romantic love on the one hand, and love-as-mere-sex- 
uality on the other hand. All writers are by definition severe neurotics. Much of what 
Bergler says is true, but his ferocious tone turns his true statements into implicit mis- 
representations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Clarence P. Oberndorf: Psychoanalysis in Literature and Its Therapeutic V alue 


Oberndorf proposes to find out whether writing—as a self-revelatory act—helps 
cure the writer of his problems. A brief and sensitive study of Hawthorne causes him to 
conclude that artistic self-revelation does not cure the writer of his neurosis. While 
O erndorf agrees in many ways with Bergler, his approach is humane, compassionate 
and generous. He forgets however, that Goethe said that in his youth he had a choice 
between suicide and writing “Werther,” and later wrote: “Das kranke Zeug will mir 
nicht munden. Authoren sollen erst gesunden.” (The sick stuff is not to my taste— 
let authors get well first.) 


Rudolph M. Loewenstein: The Historical and Cultural Roots of Anti-Semitism 


The Jew is a scapegoat in Christian society. He is identified both with the law-giving, 
super-ego-forming father, and with the unrepentant parricide. Loewenstein examines 
several sources of historical anti-Semitism: xenophobia directed at a helpless minority 
to divert hostility from the dominant minority; ambivalences connected with economic 
factors and capitalism; religious anti-Semitism and anti-Christian anti-Semitism. The 
hated Jew is not really a person but a myth: He is “castrated” and feminine and yet 
exceedingly dangerous and over-sexed, a symbol at once of the id and of the super-ego. 
The Jew’s mode of life is responsible for the high incidence of symptom-neuroses and 
character-neuroses rooted in the repression of aggressive drives. Although moral 
masochism is probably frequent in Jews, Loewenstein asserts that “the fate of human 
beings depends only occasionally and only to a small extent upon their unconscious, 
much more on other human beings who act under the influence of various complicated 
social and psychological factors.”” The chief merit of this soundly reasoned study lies 
probably in its opposition to some psychotherapists who, being reluctant to work con- 
structively for social progress, tend to ignore harsh external realities and sheer “‘acci- 
dent” which, obviously, cannot be cured on the couch, and hence blame the patient 
for neurotic social and physical ‘“‘accident-proneness” (the so-called “fate neurosis”’). 
Sane psychiatry must give due consideration to social pressures as well as to the 
“fate neurosis” of ‘‘moral masochists.” 


Heinz Hartmann: On Rational and Irrational Action 


The terms “rational” and “‘irrational’’ are less meaningful than one thinks. Ration- 
ality is often confused with a systematic pursuit of ego-interests, which is often detri- 
mental to the legitimate needs of the id and of the super-ego, and can, hence, be psycho- 
logically destructive. Irrationality, of a non-neurotic type (sex, sleep), is normal human 
behavior. The criteria of rationality are external adaptation and intrapsychic satis- 
faction. Apparent rationality can be harmful to adaptation as well as to psychic and 
biological health. Hartmann’s article is a significant contribution to ego-psychology 
and to the theory of social action as well, and may serve to modify and correct certain 
phases of Weberian voluntaristic sociology. This article must be carefully studied, since 
in truly pioneering papers, the butterfly of simplicity has sometimes but half emerged 
from the chrysalis of circumstantiality. The effort which both psychoanalysts and social 
scientists will have to put into the reading of this fine study will be a rewarding one. 
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Ernst Kris and Nathan Leites: Trends in Twentieth Century Propaganda 


World War II propaganda differed from World War I propaganda. There were 
fewer moralizing and indignant outbursts, and more appeals to reason, which consisted 
in pointing out the dangers of defeat and in describing the fruits of victory. In totalitar- 
ian states the id and super-ego functions are delegated to the leader, while in democra- 
cies the ego functions are so delegated. Propaganda has to struggle especially against 
an increasing “privatization” of individuals, who are becoming aware of the fact that 
singly they neither understand nor deeply affect the complex social system in which 
they live. This essay can be profitably read in conjunction with that of Hartmann, 
which lends new depth and meaning to the problem of propaganda. 


Richard Sterba: Some Psychological Factors in Negro Race Hatred and in Anti-Negro 
Riots 


The attitude toward the Negro is a dual one: (1) ““Keeping the nigger in his place” 
is an expression of the older sibling’s resentment toward the younger sibling, whose 
growing-up is especially offensive to him. (2) The Negro also represents the nocturnal, 
sexual father, whom the son wishes to castrate—hence the castrative phases of lynch- 
ing. Anti-Negro man-hunts resemble the hunting of animals in groups, both phenomena 
being derived from the banding together of the sons against the primal father. Dreams 
recorded during the Detroit race riots are quoted in support of these interpretations. 
Except for unnecessary speculations about primal fathers, the present essay is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the study of race riots. 


The anthropological reader whose interest is not limited to the distribution of back- 
scratchers will find this volume both stimulating and instructive. Despite its high cost, 
this valuabie year-book should find its way into the library of every progressive 
anthropologist, sociologist, and student of the humanities, to be read and, im parts, 
re-read. Even the psychoanalytically unsophisticated will find these essays quite easily 
understandable—with one exception which, as so often happens, is one of the very best 
of this year-book. 
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text figs., 31 pls. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 1948). 

Kluckhohn, Clyde. Some Remarks on the Branches of Anthropology and on Anthropology’s Relations 
to Other Disciplines (Bulletin of the Central States Branch, AAA, pp. 2-9. Columbus, Ohio, 
December, 1947). 

Kroeber, A. L. Anthropology (New revised edition) (856 pp.,charts, draws., maps, tables. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., N. Y., 1948). 

Lowie, Robert H. Antropologia cultural (The first Spanish edition of An Introduction to Cultural 
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America 


Altamira, Rafael. Estudio sobre las fuentes de conocimiento del Derecho Indiano. Parte tercera (Re- 
vista de Historia de América. Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, No. 23, pp. 1- 
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lish. (BI, No. 4, pp. 304-397. México, 1947). 

Bliss, Robert Woods. Indigenous Art of the Americas (159 pp., 104 illus., 10 color pls., map, table. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1947). 
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New York, 1948). 
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Smith, Marian W. Thoms, “‘Folk-Lore’’ and the Folklore Centenary (JAFL, 60, No. 238, pp. 417- 
420. Menasha, 1947). 
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culturation.”) (Vol. I—230 pp., 106 illus. [pls., draws., charts and plans], tables, 6 maps. Vol. 
II—574 pp., 363 illus. [pls., draws., charts and plans], tables, appendix, index. Yale University 
Press, 1948). 

Long, Richard C. E. Observation of the Sun among the Ixil of Guatemala (CIWNMAAE, No. 87, 
pp. 214-218. Feb. 20, 1948). Some Remarks on Maya Arithmetic (Ibid., No. 88, pp. 219-223. 
March 31, 1948). 

Longyear, John M., III. A Sub-Pottery Deposit at Copan, Honduras (Am. Antiquity, 13, No. 3, 
pp. 248-249, 2 draws. 1948). 

Malkiel, Yakov. On Analyzing Hispano-Maya Blends (IJAL, 14, No. 2, pp. 74-76. 1948). 

Mars, Louis, L’ hygiene mentale et la communaute haitienne (Bull. du Bureau d’Ethnologie, Ser. 2, 
No. 3, pp. 22-40. Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 1947). 

Massey, William C. Brief Report on Archaeological Investigations in Baja California (SJA,3, No. 4, 
pp. 344-359, 2 sk. maps. 1947). 

Meade, Joaquin (Prologo de Enrique Juan Palacios). Jziz Centli (El Maiz). Origenes y mitologia. 
Ilustraciones de codices y monumentos (114 pp., 93 illus. Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, Cer- 
tamen Cultural. México,1948). 

Melchior, G. La sentiment religieux chez les Mayas-Quichés (Bull. de la Soc. des Américanistes de 
Belgique, No. 31, pp. 19-41. Brussels, 1940). 

Mennesson, Rigaud, and Lorimer Denis. Ceremonie en I’honneur de Marinette (Bull. du Bureau d’- 
Ethnologie, Ser. 2, No. 3, pp. 13-21, 2 illus. Haiti, 1947). 

Minnaert, P. Une oeuvre capitale de l'art de Teotihuacan (Bull. de la Société des Américanistes de 
Belgique, No. 31, pp. 42-45, 1 draw. Brussels, 1940). 

Morley, Sylvanus G. The Greatest Murals of Ancient America at Bonampak, Chiapas, Mexico (El 
Palacio, 55, No. 4, pp. 99-102, 2 illus. Santa Fe, N. M., 1948). 

Paul, Emmanuel C. Les jeux a gage, No. 5—Khin Guesou (concl. See March, 1947, BBE) (Bull. du 
Bureau d’Ethnologie, Ser. 2, No. 3, pp. 50-60. Haiti, July, 1947). 

Robinson, Francis W. A Mexican Warrior (Bull. of the Detroit Institute of Arts, 27, No. 1, pp. 4- 
6, 1 illus. 1947). 

Rouse, Irving. Ciboney Artifacts from Ile a Vache (Haiti) (Bull. du Bureau d’Ethnologie, Ser. 2, 

No. 3, pp. 61-66. Haiti, 1947). 
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Simey, T. S. Welfare and Planning in the West Indies (xii, 268 pp. Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, 1946). 

Simpson, George Eaton. Two Vodun-related Ceremonies (JAFL, 61, No. 239, pp. 49-52. 1948). 

Sinclair, Donald E., and Kenneth L. Pike. The Tonemes of Mesquital Otomi (IJAL, 14, No. 2, pp. 
91-98, 1948). 

Slocum, Marianna C. Tzeltal (Mayan) Noun and Verb Morphology (Ibid., pp. 77-86, 1948). 

Spoor, Marion. Morning in Oaxaca (BPAU, pp. 214-218, 4 illus. Washington, D. C., 1948). 

Stanislawski, Dan. The Political Rivalry of Pdétzcuaro and Morelia, an Item in the 16th Century 
Geography of Mexico (Annals of the Ass’n of American Geographers, 37, No. 3, pp. 135-144, 5 
illus., 2 maps. 1947). 

Taylor, Douglas. Conversations and Letter from the Black Carib of British Honduras (IJAL, 14, No. 
2, pp. 99-107. 1948). 

Wenziner, G. L’influence toltéque sur l’art totonaque. II (Bull. de la Société des Américanistes de 

Belgique, No. 31, pp. 3-18. 1940). 


South America 


Acufia, Luis Alberto. Refranero colombiano (128 pp. Vol. II—Biblioteca de Folklore Colombiano, 
Editorial Argra, Bogot4, 1947). 

Alejo Vignati, Milciades. Nuevos elementos de la industria litica de Monte Hermoso (NMLP, 12, 
Antropologia No. 50, pp. 173-201, 7 pls. La Plata, Argentina, 1947). Traumatismo en una tibia 
de “Toxodon” (Ibid., No. 51, pp. 203-206. 1947). 

Amaya Valencia, Eduardo. Problemas de paremiologia (Revista de Folklore, 2, pp. 107-111. Bo- 
gotd, 1947). 

Anchieta, P., Joseph de. Informacdo dos casamentos dos indios do Brasil (Sociologia, 9, No. 4, pp. 
379-385. Sao Paulo, 1947). 

Bennett, Wendell C. British Guiana Archaeology in 1945 (65 pp. illus. YUPA, No. 36). Excava- 
tions in the Cuenca Region, Ecuador (84 pp., illus. Jbid., No. 35). (In one vol. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947). 

Bird, Junius. The Most Ancient Peruvian Farmers (TNYAS, Ser. II, Vol. 10, No. 5, pp. 180-181. 
1948). 

Cabrera O., Wenceslao. Pictografos y petroglifos (BA, 2, No. 3, pp. 231-253, 3 figs., table. Bogota, 
1946). 

Carneiro, J. Fernando. A antropofagia entre os Indios do Brasil (AcAm, 5, No. 3, pp. 159-184. 
1947). 

Chaves Ch., Milciades. Mitos, leyendas y cuentos de la Guajira (BA, 2, No. 4, pp. 305-331, 6 pls. 
Bogota, 1946). 

Clifton, Violet. Vision of Peru: Kings, Conquerors, Saints (358 pp., map and illus. Duckworth, 
London, 1947). 

Dickey, Herbert Spencer. The God Who Lied (Pachacimac) (The Masterkey, 22, No. 2, pp. 62-63. 
Los Angeles. Cal. 1948). 

Drumond, Carlos, and J. Philipson. O timulos Kaingang de Parapud (Sociologia, 9, No. 4, pp. 386- 
393. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1947). 

Duque Gomez, Luis. Jnforme del Jefe del Servicio de Arqueologia y del Instituto Etnolégico Nacional 
sobre las labores, desde Junio de 1946 a Junio de 1947 (BA, 2, No. 3, pp. 255-287. Bogota, 
1946). 

Exbrayat, Jaime. Del folklore sinuano y bolivarense (Revista de Folklore, No. 1, pp. 49-60. Bogot4, 
1947). 

Friede, Juan. El arte de los Kofén (AcAm, 5, No. 3, pp. 225-234. 1947). 

Gillin, John. Approaches to Marriage on the North Peruvian Coast (Marriage Hygiene, 2nd ser., 1, 

No. 3, pp. 160-164. London and Bombay, 1948). 
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Hall, Robert A., Jr. The Linguistic Structure of Taki-Taki (Dutch Guiana) (Language, 24, No. 1, 
pp. 92-116. 1948). 

Jiménez de Mufioz, Edith. Lecciones de prehistoria para primeros conocimientos (BA, 2, No. 4, pp. 
333-341, 1 map. Bogot4, 1946). 

Lima, Emirto de. Las rifias de gallos en la costa atléntica de Colombia (Revista de Folklore, 2, pp. 
137-145, 4 pls. Bogota, 1947). 

Lépez Narvdéez, Carlos. Presentacién folklérica del Duende (Ibid., pp. 153-157. 1947). 

Métraux, Alfred. Ensayos de mitologia comparada sudamericana (with English summary) (AI, 8, 
No. 1, pp. 9-30. México, 1948). 

Métraux, Alfred. Some Statistical Data about the Guiana Indians (AcAm, 5, No. 3, pp. 242-243. 
1947). 

Mujfioz Obando, G. Con el Duende (leyenda tropical) (Revista de Folklore, 2, pp. 159-162. Bogota, 
1947). 

O’Neale, Lila M., and Bonnie Jean Clark. Textile Periods in Ancient Peru. III. The Gauze W eaves 
(viii, 80 pp., 19 pls., 10 text figs., 7 tables. UCPAAE, 40, No. 4. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
1948). 

O’Neale, Lila M., and Thomas W. Whitaker. Embroideries of the Early Nazca Period and the 
Crop Plants Depicted on Them (SJA, 3, No. 4, pp. 294-321, 1 pl., draws., 5 tables. 1947). 
Oyarzin Navarro, Aureliano. El método de considerar la cultura de los primitivos habitantes de la 
tierra por la historia, o sea, valiéndose del método histérico-cultural (Revista del Museo Historico 

Nacional de Chile, 2, No. 1, pp. 22-51. Santiago, 1947). 

Pab6én Nijiez, Lucio. Folklore nortesantandereano (Revista de Folklore, 2, pp. 127-135. Bogota. 
1947). 

Pardo, Aristobulo. Folklore y cultura colombianos (Ibid., 1, pp. 21-28. 1947). La leyenda de Juan 
Diaz o El mohan del Tequendama (Ibid., 2, pp. 97-106. 1947). 

Pérez Arbelaez, Enrique. Folklore del Departamento del Magdalena (Colombia) (Jbid., 1, pp. 43-47. 
1947). Folklore del Departamento del Magdalena (Ibid., 2, pp. 163-165. 1947). 

Pérez Ramirez, Elias. Del folklore ocaero (Ibid., 1, pp. 61-77. 1947). 

Pera, Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio Direccién Nacional de Estadistica. Boletin de Estadistica 
Peruana (No. 1, Jan—Mar., 1947, 45 pp.; No. 3, June, 1947, 51 pp.; No. 4, August, 1947, 
55 pp. Lima). Censo nacional de poblacién de 1940. III. Departamentos: Lambayeque, Libertad, 
Ancash (151 pp., maps, tables. Lima. 1947). 

Philipson, J. A Note on the Sociological Interpretation of Some Tupi-Guarani Kinship Terms 
(AcAm, 5, No. 3, pp. 203-224, diagrams. Los Angeles, Cal., 1947). 

Pierson, Donald, and Mario Wagner Vieira da Cunha. Pesquisa e possibilidades de pesquisa no 
Brasil (Parte II) (Com especial referéncia a “cultura” e “mundanga cultural”) (Sociologia, 
9, No. 4, pp. 350-378. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1947). 

Pineda Giraldo, Roberto. Colonizacién e inmigracién y el problema indigena (BA, 2, No. 4, pp. 361- 
379. Bogota, 1946). 

Pineda Giraldo, Roberto. La chama; un mito guajiro (Revista de Folklore, 2, pp. 113-126. 4 pls. 
Bogota, 1947). 

Pizarro L., Leopoldo. Obituary: El ex-Director del Museo Histérico Nacional de Chile, Dr. Don 
Aureliano Oyarztin Navarro (Rev. del MHNC, 2, No. 1, pp. 3-14, portrait. Santiago de Chile, 
1947). 

Pizarro L., Leopoldo. Ultimo informe del Professor Dr. Don Aureliano Oyarztin (Sobre aplicacién 
del método histérico cultural en el estudio de nuestros aborigenes) (Jbid., pp. 15-21. 1947). 

Quifiones Pardo, Octavio. Botiguin folklérico de Boyacé (Revista de Folklore, 2, pp. 147-151. 
Bogoté, 1947). Diez coplas y un proyecto de ley (Colombia) (Jbid., 1, pp. 35-41. 1947). 

Quifiones Pardo, Octavio. Inter pretacién de la poesia popular (197 pp. Biblioteca de Folklore Co- 

lombiano, Vol. I. Edit. Centro-Inst. Grafico, Ltda., Bogota, 1947). 
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Reichel Dolmatoff, Gerardo. Informe sobre las investigaciones preliminares dela Comision Etnoldgica 
al Catatumbo (BA, 2, No. 4, pp. 381-394. Bogota, 1946). 

Schaedel, Richard P. Monolithic Sculpture of the Southern Andes (Archaeology, 1, No. 2, pp. 66-73, 
25 illus. Andover, Mass., 1948). 

Schottelius, J. W. Arqueologia de la Mesa de Los Santos (BA, 2, No. 3, pp. 213-225, 3 pls. of illus., 
2 maps. Bogotd, 1946). Estado actual de la arqueologia colombiana (Ibid., pp. 201-212. 1946). 

Tschopik, Harry, Jr. Aymara Texts: Lupaca Dialect (IJAL, 14, No. 2, pp. 108-114. 1948). 

Wagley, Charles, and Eduardo Galvao. Tupi-Guarani Kinship (in Portuguese and English) 
(Boletin do Museu Nacional, n.s., Antropologia No. 6, pp. 1-24 [Eng. version, pp. 19-24]. Rio 
de Janeiro, 1946). 

Zuzunaga, Carlos. Sobre tipologia cultural del Peri (AcAm, 5, No. 3, pp. 151-158. 1947). 


Europe 


Altube, Severo de. Fonética y etimologia euskéricas (contin.) (Gernika, Revue des Etuces Basques, 
Nos. 3-4, pp. 295-313. Mayatz-Agorrill’ak, New York, 1947). 

Angel, J. L. Health and the Course of Civilization as Seen in Ancient Greece (The Interne, 14, Nos. 1- 
2, pp. 15-17, 45-48. 1948). 

Anonymous. A Saxon Minstrel’s Harp: Sutton Hoo Remains Reconstructed (Illustrated London 
News, 212, No. 5681, p. 272, 8 illus., short text. March 6, 1948). 

Barandiaran, José Miguel de. Exploracién de la cueva de Urtiaga (en Itziar-Guiptizcoa) (Gernika, 
Revue des Etudes Basques, Nos. 3-4, pp. 437-456, 3 photos., 14 figs. New York, 1947). 
Blake, Marion Elizabeth. Ancient Roman Construction in Italy from the Prehistoric Period to Au- 

gustus (xxii, 241 pp., illus. Pub. No. 570, Carnegie Inst. of Washington, 1947). 

Chaves, Luiz. Tipo antiguo de embarcaciones del M editerrineo usadas atin en Portugal (Saitabi, Re- 
vista de Historia, Arte y Arqueologia, Afio VII, Tomo 5, Nos. 23-24, pp. 23-26, 7 draws. Va- 
lencia, Spain, 1947). 

Descheemaeker, Jaques. Les faceries pyrenéennes et du pays basque (Gernika, Nos. 3-4, pp. 355- 
393. New York. 1947). 

Freeman, T. W. Farming in Irish Life (Geographic Journal, 110, Nos. 1-3, pp. 38-59, 4 pls. of illus., 
4sk. maps. London, 1948). 

Giner Bolufer, Carmelo. La argueologia en Pego y su comarca (Saitabi, VII, 5, Nos. 23-24, pp. 64- 
67. Valencia, 1947). 

Green, Charles. Eel-S pears (British) (Antiquity, No. 85, pp. 13-20, 3 figs. of draws. Gloucester, 
England, 1948). 

Harland, J. Penrose. Life in a Minyan Village (“In the 20th century B.c. the first wave of Greek in- 
vaders swept down from the Danube valley into Hellas.”) (Archaeology, 1, No. 2, pp. 94-103, 
7 photos., 1 draw. Cambridge, Mass., 1948). 

Hutchinson, R. W. Kpitika X poinka (Concerning a new periodical, Cretan Chronicles) (Antiquity, 
No. 85, pp. 42-43. 1948). 

Martin-Clark, D. Elizabeth. Culture in Early Anglo-Saxon England (100 pp., 28 pls. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1947). 

Milinkov, Paul. Outlines of Russian Culture(Ed. by Michael Karpovich, trans. by Valentine Ughet 
and Eleanor Davis) (509 pp. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948). 

Nussy Saint Saéns, Marcel. A propos des institutions du “Pais” de Soule (Gernika,; Nos. 3-4, pp. 
335-339. New York, 1947). 

Palanca Pons, Abelardo. Notas argueolégicas sobre unas imdgenes descubiertas en Sarrién (Teruel) 
(Saitabi, VII, 5, Nos. 23-24, pp. 45-52, 1 pl. Valencia, 1947). 

Piggott, Stuart. Fire-dogs Again (Antiquity, No. 85, pp. 21-28, 5 figs. of draws. 1948). Primitive 
House-ty pes in Iberia (Ibid., pp. 40-42, 2 pls. of illus., 1 draw. 1948). 

Statens Etnografiska Museum. Arsberiittelse for 1946 (K. Svenska Uetenskapsakademiens Arsbok 
for Ar 1947, pp. 269-282, 3 pis. Stockholm, 1947). 
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Sylvester, Dorothy. The Hill Villages of England and Wales (Geographic Journal, 110, Nos. 1-3, 
pp. 76-93, maps. London, 1948). 

Whiting, B. J. Apperson’s “English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases”: Some Additions and Correc- 
tions (JAFL, 61, No. 239, pp. 44-48, 1948). 


Western Asia 


Anonymous. Excavations in Palestine, 1943-1946. ‘Ein el Ma‘mudiya and Khirbat ed Deir (Ecole 
Biblique et Archéolique Frangaise; directed by P. R. de Vaux, O.P.) (Quarterly of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities in Palestine, 13, Nos. 3-4, pp. 166-172, 1 sk. map. 1947). 

Avigad, N. Architectural Observations on Some Rock-cut Tombs (Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 
79th Year, pp. 112-122, 5 figs. London, July—Oct., 1947). 

Colt, Harris Dunscombe. Castles in Zin (Archaeology, 1, No. 2, pp. 84-91, 10 illus. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1948). 

Cornwall, Peter Bruce. In Search of Arabia’s Past (National Geographic Magazine, 93, No. 4, 
pp. 493-522, 9 b. & w. illus., 20 color illus., 2 maps. Washington, D. C., 1948). 

Eissfeldt, Otto. The Beginnings of Phoenician Epigraphy According to a Letter Written by Wilhelm 
Gesenius in 1835 (Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 79th Year, pp. 68-85. London, July—Oct., 
1947). 

Kramer, Samuel Noah. The Tablet Collection of the University Museum (JAOS, 67, No. 4, pp. 321- 
322. Baltimore, 1947). 

Levy, Selim J. Harmal Geographical List (with Foreword by Samuel Noah Kramer) (Sumer, a 
Journal of Archaeology in Iraq, 3, No. 2, pp. 48-83, 6 pls. of illus. Baghdad, 1947). 

Lloyd, Seton. Introduction to: “Eridu: A Preliminary Communication on the First Season’s Ex 
cavations, Jan.—Mar., 1947” (with Foreword by Naji al Asil, Director General, Iraqi Direc- 
torate General of Antiquities) (Jbid., pp. 84-95, site plan. 1947). 

Mallowan, M. E. L. Excavations at Brak and Chagar Bazar (Northern Syria) (Iraq, 9, Pt. 1, pp. 
1-87, 50 pls. photos., 24 pls. draws., 9 pls. maps and plans. London, 1947). 

Mendenhall, George E. Mari (Tell Hariri, near the Iraq-Syria boundary line) (Biblical Archaeolo- 
gist, 11, No. 1, pp. 2-19, 6 illus., sk. map. New Haven, Conn., 1948). 

Meulen, D. van der. Aden to the Hadhramaut (xvi, 254 pp., illus., and sk. maps. John Murray, 
London, 1947). 

Ozgiic, Tahsin. Die Grabung von Maltepe bei Sivas [Anatolia]. Unternommen in Auftrage der 
Tiirkischen Historischen Gesellschaft (Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, Belleten 11, No. 44, pp. 657-672, 
17 pls. photos. and draws., 2 sk. maps. Ankara, 1947). 

Safar, Fuad. The History of Eridu (See also Lloyd, Seton) (Sumer, 3, No. 2, pp. 95-111. Baghdad, 
1947). 

Sukenik, E. L. The Earliest Records of Christianity (Sp. abstract from AJA, 51, No. 4) (Archaeol. 
Inst. of America, Cambridge, Mass., 1948). 


Eastern Asia 


Archer, W. G. The Vertical Man: A Study in Primitive Indian Sculpture (122 pp., 48 illus. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1947). 

Benedict, Paul K. An Analysis of Annamese Kinship Terms (SJA, 3, No. 4, pp. 371-392. 1947). 

Bhargava, B. S. Problems of Reclamation and Reform of Criminal Tribes (Eastern Anthropologist, 
1, No. 2, pp. 26-32. Lucknow, India, 1947). 

Clapp, Verner W. The National Diet Library of Japan (Science, 107, No. 2785, pp. 497-501, 

3 tables. May 14, 1948). 

Dev, Som. Some Current Folk Songs of Gorakhpur (Eastern Anthropologist, 1, No. 2, pp. 41-58. 
Lucknow, India, 1947). 

Donner, Kai. La Sibérie (Trans, from the Finnish by Le6én Froman) (245 pp., pls., maps. Gal- 

limard, Paris, 1946). 
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Grigson, W. V. The Challenge of Backwardness (Concerning tribes in Hyderdaab) (v, 129 pp. 
Government Press, Hyderabad-Deccan, 1947). 

Hilvale, Shamras. Gypsy Scholar (A biography of Verrier Elwin) (vii, 227 pp. N. M. Tripathi, 
Ltd., Bombay, 1947). 

Hockett, Charles F. Peiping Phonology (JAOS, 67, No. 4, pp. 253-267. Baltimore, 1947). 

Kingdon-Ward, F. Tibet as a Grazing Land (Geographic Journal, 110, Nos. 1-3, pp. 60-75, 2 pls. 
of illus., 1 map, 1 sk. map. London, 1948). 

Kroeber, A. L. Culture Groupings in Asia (SJA, 3, No. 4, pp. 322-330. 1947). 

Li, An-che. Dege: A Study of Tibetan Population (Ibid., pp. 279-293. 1947). 

Majumdar, D. N. The Criminal Tribes of Northern India (Eastern Anthropologist, 1, No. 2, pp. 
33-40. 1947). 

Opler, Morris Edward, and Rudra Datt Singh. Caste and Village Organization in a Community of 
Northern India (In: Carleton S. Coon, A Reader in General Anthropology, pp. 464-496. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1948). 

Reddy, P. C. The Yanadis (A Criminal Tribe of the Deccan) (Eastern Anthropologist, 1, No. 2, 
pp. 3-17. 1947). 

Rodale, J. I. The Healthy Hunzas (N. India) (“. . . they return to the earth everything they have 
taken from it.”’) (263 pp., 15 illus., 1 color pl., 1 sk. map. Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa., 1948). 

Saccasyn-della Santa, Elizabeth. Un coutelas siamos de type ancien ( Bull. des Musées des Royaux 
d’Art et d’Histoire, 3rd Ser., Nos. 1-6, pp. 77-80, 5 illus. Brussels, 1946). 

Somasundaram, A. M. Lambadis and Crime (Eastern Anthropologist, 1, No. 2, pp. 18-25. 1947). 

Tyrwhitt, Jacqueline (Ed.). Patrick Geddes in India (103 pp., diagrams and illus. Lund Hum- 
phreys, London, 1947). 

Wentzel, Volkmar. The Idyllic Vale of Kashmir (National Geographic Magazine, 93, No. 4, pp. 
523-550, 6 b. & w. illus., 20 color illus., 1 map. Washington, D. C., 1948). 


Africa 

Albright, W. F. Exploring in Sinai with the University of California African Expedition (BASOR, 
No. 109, pp. 5-20, 7 illus. Baltimore, 1948). 

Alcina Franch, José. La argueologia en las revistas. La arqueologia de las Islas Canarias (Saitabi, 
Revista de Historia, Arte y Arqueologia, VII, 5, Nos. 23-24, pp. 94-100. Valencia, 1947). 
Brelsford, W. V. Fishermen of the Bangweulu Swamps. A Study of the Fishing Activities of the 
Unga Tribe (169 pp., 4 pls. of illus., 1 table, 5 appendices, 1 map. Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, 

12. Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 1946). 

Carothers, J. C. A Study of Mental Derangement in Africans, and an Attempt to Explain Its Pe- 
culiarities, More Especially in Relation to the African Altitude to Life (Psychiatry, 11, pp. 47- 
86. 1948). 

Chantreaux, G. Noles sur un procédé de tissage torsadé (“Il a survécu, au Maroc, . . . chez les 
Beni-Bou-Illoal.”) (Hespéris, Archives Berbéres et Bull. de l'Institut des Hautes-Etudes 
Marocaines, 33, Nos. 1-2, pp. 65-81, 4 pls. of illus., 3 figs. Paris, 1946). 

Crawford, O. G. S. People without a History (Concerning Sudanese archaeology) (Antiquity, No. 
85, pp. 8-12. Gloucester, England, 1948). 

Davidson, J. Protestant Missions and Marriage in the Belgian Congo (Africa, 18, No. 2, pp. 120-128. 
London, 1948). 

Dieterlen, Germaine. L’arme et l’outil chez les anciens Bambara (Ibid., pp. 105-111, 2 figs. 1948). 

Fagg, William. A Master Sculptor of the Eastern Congo (Man, 48, Art. 42, pp. 37-38, 1 pl., 3 
photos. London, 1948). 

Fortes, M., R. W. Steel, and P. Ady. Ashanti Survey. 1945-1946: An Experiment in Social Re- 
search (Geographic Journal, 110, Nos. 4-6, pp. 149-179, 4 pls. of illus., 7 sk. maps. 1947). 

Hause, H. E. Terms for Musical Instruments in the Sudanic Languages. A Lexicographical Inquiry 
(70 pp., tables. Supplement No. 7, JAOS, issued with Vol. 68, No. 1. 1948). 
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Hayley, T. T. S. The Anatomy of Lango Religion and Groups (xii, 207 pp., 13 pls., 1 map. C. U. P. 
{Geoffrey Cumberlege], 1947). 

Herber, J. Notes sur les poteries de Bhalil (Hespéris, 33, Nos. 1-2, pp. 83-92, 17 illus. Paris, 1946). 

Hurst, H. E., R. P. Black, and Y. M. Simaika. The Nile Basin. VII. The Future Conservation of the 
Nile (xv, 178 pp., maps and diagrams, illus. Physical Dept. Paper No. 51, Ministry of Public 
Works. Cairo, 1946). 

Irstam, Tor. The King of Ganda: Studies in the Sacral Kingship in Africa (203 pp., 2 pls., 19 maps. 
Publication No. 8, n.s., Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, Stockholm, 1944). 

Jonghe, E. de. A Report on the Work of J. F. Carrington, “A Comparative Study of Some Central 
African Gong Languages” (BS, 18, No. 2, pp. 418-420. Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Brussels, 
1947). Plan d’exploration ethnographique systématique du Congo belge (Ibid., pp. 426-436. 
1947). 

Lauer, J. P. Restoring the Birthplace of Egyptian Architecture: The Re-creation of Zoser’s 5000- 
year-old “Eternal Dwelling” at Sakkarah (Illustrated London News, 212, No. 5684, pp. 359- 
361, 10 illus. London, March 27, 1948). 

Lindblom, Gerhard. Tubular Smoking Pipes, Especially in Africa (39 pp., 21 figs., 1 map. Ethno- 
graphical Museum of Sweden, Stockholm, 1947). 

Little, K. L. A Mende Musician Sings of His Adventures (Man, 48, Art. No. 26, pp. 27-28. London, 
1948). 

Marneffe, Alphonso de. Fables des animaux du Congo. Nifano ya nyama ya Kongo (20 pp. Charleroi: 
La Table Ronde, 1946). 

Michel, Gladys M. The Chief with a Wrist Knife (Museum Record, 4, No. 4, pp. 31-32, 1 illus. 
Milwaukee Public Museum, 1948). 

Newbold, Douglas. Daraheib Gold Mines (Antiquity, No. 85, pp. 33-34. Gloucester, England, 
1948). 

Nilsson, Erik. Den nutida klimatférandringen i Ostafrika. En link i en ling kedja av klimatfluktua- 
tioner (Ymer. Haft 3, pp. 161-172, 1 illus., 3 charts, 1 table. Stockholm, 1947). 

Paulian, Renoud. Observations ecologiques en forét de Basse Céte d'Ivoire (147 pp. illus. Paul 
Lechevalier, Paris, 1947). 

Schwab, George. Tribes of the Liberian Hinterland (Ed., with additional material, by George W. 
Harley) (526 pp., 82 pls., large folded map. Report of the Peabody Museum Expedition to 
Liberia, PPMAAE, 31. Cambridge, Mass., 1947). 

Sohier, A. Comment étudier le droit coutumier congolais? (BS, 18, No. 2, pp. 443-453. Brussels, 
1947). 

Waechter, John. Note on the Kenya Conference (Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 79th year, pp. 
127-129. London, 1947). 

White, C. M. N. Witchcraft Divination and Magic among the Balovale Tribes (Africa, 18, No. 2, pp. 
81-104. London, 1948). 


Oceania 


Bowman, Robert G. A Walkabout Down Under. Recent Geographical Literature on Australia and 
New Zealand (Geographical Review, 38, No. 2, pp. 250-270. New York, 1948). 

Hiéltker, Georg. Die maritime Ortung bei einigen Stimmen in Nordost-Neuguinea (Geographica 
Helvetica, 2, No. 3, pp. 192-205, 1 map. Bern, Switzerland, 1947). 

Kennedy, Raymond. Bibliography of Indonesian Peoples and Cultures (212 pp. YAS, Vol. 4. New 
Haven, Conn., 1945). 

Kennedy, Raymond. The Islands and Peoples of the South Seas and Their Cultures (88 pp. American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1945). 

Lavachery, Henri. Homme-Lézard de I’Ile de Paques (Bull. des Musées des Royaux d’Art et 

d’Histoire, 3rd Ser., Nos. 1-6, pp. 71-76, 3 illus., 3 draws. Brussels, 1946). 
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McCarthy, Frederick. The Art of Malangan in New Ireland (Australian Museum Magazine, 8, 
No. 12, pp. 397-403, 6 illus. Sydney, 1945). 

Murdock, George P., and Ward H. Goodenough. Social Organization of Truk (SJA, 3, No. 4, pp. 
331-343. 1947). 

Murrill, Rupert I. Ponape: A Micronesian Culture of the Caroline Islands (TNYAS, Ser. 2, 10, 
No. 4, pp. 154-158. New York, 1948). 

Newell, W. H. The Kava Ceremony in Tonga (JPS, 56, No. 4, pp. 364-417, 1 draw., 1 map. 3 charts. 
Wellington, N. Z., 1947). 

Phillipps, W. J. The Maori Method of Taking Grey Duck and Black Teal Near Taupo (Ibid., pp. 
333-335, 1 draw. 1947). The Rua Hoata Shelter, Waikato Rwei (Ibid., pp. 336-339, 2 pls. of 
illus. 1947). 

Saccasyn-della Santa Elizabeth. Un coupe naviforme des Indes Néerlandaises (Bull. des Musées des 
Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, 3rd Ser., Nos. 1-6, pp. 80-82, 3 illus. Brussels, 1946). 

Skinner, H. D. Maori Amulets in Stone, Bone and Shell (contin.) (JPS, 56, No. 4, pp. 357-363, 
4 pls. of draws. Wellington, N. Z., 1947). 

Tapsell, Enid. Original Kumara (Maori sweet potato) (Jbid., pp. 325-332, 10 draws. 1947). 

Teviotdale, David, and H. D. Skinner. Oruarangi Pa., Pari 1 (A report on the stratigraphical and 
topographical aspects of the excavations at Oruarangi site); Part 2, Some of the Materials 
Recovered (Ibid., pp. 340-356, 1 pl. of illus., draws. 1947). 

Wilson, Laurence L. A payao. Life and Legends (195 pp., 1 map. 24 pls. Pub. by the author. Baguio, 
the Philippines, 1947). Ilongot. Life and Legends (109 pp., 26 pls., 1 map. Jdem., 1947). 


Physical Anthropology 


Altissimi, A. Allevamento e accrescimanto del bambino Umbro nei primi tre anni di vila, prima e 
durante la guerra (Riv. Clin. Pediatr., 45, pp. 108-117. 1947). 

Anthony, Jean. Morphologie externe du cerveau des singes platyrrhiniens (Annals des Sciences 
Naturelles Zoologie et Biologie Animale, 11 Sér., 8, pp. 1-150, 1946. Paris, 1947). 

Aygen, N. Tiirklerin Kan Glupari (Bloodgroups of Turks) (128 pp. Doctoral thesis, Ankara, 
1946). 

Bard, Philip, and Vernon B. Mountcastle. Suppression and Facilitation of Angry Behavior by Cer- 
tain Forebrain Mechanisms (Science, 107, No. 2784, p. 457. May 7, 1948). 

Beet, E. A. Sickle Cell Disease in Northern Rhodesia (East African Medical Jrl., 24, No. 6. pp. 
212-222. 1947). 

Bize, P. R. Etude de quelque norms anthropométriques et biométriques com parativement entre Euro- 
péens et Nord-Africains et suivant l’dge, le sexe, et la profession. (Arch. de Med. Profess., 7, pp. 
465-474. 1946). 

Bounak, V. V. Kraniologniicheskie typy zapadno-europeiskago neolita (Acad. des Sci. d’USSR, 
Inst. d’Ethnographie, Communications Bréves, 1, pp. 51-54. 1946). 

Brain, W. R. Some Reflections on Genius (The Eugenics Review, 40, No. 1, pp. 12-20, 1948). 

Brandt, W. Biotypology. III. Differentiation as a Factor of Typology and Ecology of Man (Acta 
Biotheoretica 8, pp. 77-86. Leiden, 1947). 

Broucke, F. van der. De Bevolking van Mendonk em omgevink, anthropologische Gezien (84 pp. 
Verh. van d. K. Viaamsche Acad. vor Geneeskunde van Belgié, 7. 1945). 

Carothers, J. C. Age and Wisdom Teeth in Africans (East African Medical Journal, 24, pp. 304- 
306. 1947). 

Chang, H. Y., and K. S. Ting. Type of Prepuce and Distribution of Pubic Hair in Chinese (Chinese 
Medical Jrl. (Chengtu, ed.], 63A, pp. 193-195. 1945). 

Chase, R. E., and C. F. DeGaris. The Subclavian and Axillary Arteries in Macacus Rhesus, Com- 
pared with Man (AJPA, n.s., 6, No. 1, pp. 85-109. 1948). 

Clark, W. E. LeGros. The Premaxilla and the Ancestry of Man (Nature, 159 [4042], p. 546. London, 
1947). 
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Clauser, C. E. The Relationship Between a Coastal Algonkin and a Karankawa Cranial Series 
(Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci., 57, 1948). 

Darcus, B. M., and A. G. M. Waddell. Some Anatomical and Physiological Principles Concerned in 
the Design of Seats for Naval War-Weapons (British Medical Bulletin, 5, 1, No. 1018, pp. 
31-37. 1947). 

Davies, D. V. The Cardiovascular System of the Slow Loris (Proc. Zool. Soc., Pts. 2 and 3, pp. 377- 
410. London, December, 1946). 

Davies, D. V. Some Observations on the Anatomy of Nycticebus (Jri. of Anatomy, 80, p. 238. 1946). 

Day, C. D. M., and Shourie. The Effect of Pregnancy on the Incidence of Dental Caries in Indian 
Women (Indian Journal Med. Res., 35, pp. 101-108. 1947). 

Debetz, G. F. Antropolognii Tchouktchei (Acad. des Sci. d’USSR, Inst. d’Ethnographie, Com- 
munications Bréves, 1, pp. 63-64. 1946). 

Do-Xuan-Hop. Recherches sur le systéme osseux des Annamites (These de Doctorat en Medicine, 
228 pp. Hanoi, 1944). 

Dobhansky, Th. Adaptive Changes Induced by Natural Selection in Wild Populations of Drosophila 
(Evolution, 1, Nos. 1-2, pp. 1-16. 1947). 

Dreizen, S. A. W. Mann, T. D. Spies, and T. A. Skinner. Prevalence of Dental Caries in Mal- 
nourished Children. A Clinical Study (Am. Jri. of Diseases of Children, 74, No. 3, pp. 265-273. 
1947). 

Duckworth, W. L. H. Some Com plexities of Human Structure (12 pp. Huxley Memorial Lecture for 
1947. Royal Anthropological Institute. London, 1947). 

Dunn, L. C. The Effects of Isolates on the Frequency of a Rare Human Gene (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 
U.S.A., 33, No. 12, pp. 359-362, 1947). 

Fairbank, L. C. Influence of Recent Research on Present Etiologic Concept of Malocclusion (Jrl. Am. 
Dental Ass’n., 36, No. 2, pp. 188-195. 1948). 

Fortier, C. Relation de quelques facteurs somatiques a l’efficacitat physique dynamique (etude bio- 
metrique). Rapport poids/surface corporelle. Rapport epaules-hanches (Rev. Canad. de Biol., 
5, pp. 634-647. 1946). 

Francis, C. C. Growth of the Human Pituitary Fossa (Human Biology, 20, No. 1, pp. 1-20. 1948). 

Garcia Carrillo, E. Crénica antropométrica (Rev. Med. Costa Rica, 7, pp. 36-48. 1947). 

Gilley, F. P. A Cephalometric Analysis of the Developmental Pattern and Facial Morphology in Cleft 
Palate (Northwestern University Bulletin, 48, pp. 13-15. 1947). 

Goldstein, M. S. Dentition on Indian Crania from Texas (AJPA, n.s., 6, No. 1, pp. 63-84. 1948). 

Goldstein, Marcus S. Infants of Mexican Descent. I. Physical Status of Neonates (Div. of Pub. 
Health Methods, U. S. Pub. Health Service. Bethesda, Md., 1948). 

Gorter, F. J., and J. H. de Haas. Height and Weight of 30,000 School Children of Various Races in 
Batavia (Maandschr. v. Kindergeneesk, 15, pp. 154-202. 1947). 

Green, W. T., G. M. Wyatt, and M. Anderson. Orthoroentgenography as a Method of Measuring 
the Bones of the Lower Extremities (Jri. Bone. and Joint Surgery, 28, pp. 60-65. 1946). 
Griineberg, Hans. Animal Genetics and Medicine (xii, 296 pp., illus. Paul B. Hoeber, New York 

and London, 1947). 

Hain, A. M. The Constitutional Type of Precocious Puberty (Jrl. Clin. Endocrinol., 7, pp. 171-185. 
1947). 

Haines, R. W. The Development of Joints (Jrl. of Anatomy, 81, Pt. 1, pp. 33-35. 1947). 

Harris, J. E. Factors Concerned in the Growth and Development of the Jaws and Teeth (Dental Record, 
67 [10], pp. 222-229. 1947). 

Herlitzka, Amadeo. Fisiologia del trabajo humano (Trans. into Spanish by Diego A. de Santillan) 
(781 pp., illus. Editorial Americalee, Buenos Aires, 1945). 

Hermeto, A., and O. P. Sobrinho. A incidéncia de drepancylemia em Belo Horizonte (Sickle-cell 
genetic trait) (Arq. Inst. Quim.-Biol. Est. Minas Gerais, 1, pp. 121-213. 1945). 

Hernandez de Alba, Gregorio. Determinacién del sexo y la edad en el esqueleto humano (Problemas 
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de la Antropologia. Contribuciones del Instituto Etnolégico, No. 1. Publicaciones de la Ex- 
tensién Cultural: Separata de la Revista del la Universidad del Cauca, No. 12, pp. 101-120, 
2 pls. of draws. Popaydn, Colombia, 1948). 

Heyns, O. S. Preliminary Report on Pelvic Brim Index [of Bantu] (Jrl. Obst. & Gynecol. Brit. Emp., 
54, pp. 39-64. 1947). 

Heyns, O. S. Sexual Differences in the Pelvis {of Bantu] (S. Afr. Jrl. Med. Sci., 12, pp. 17-20. 
1947). 

Hill, Joseph M., and William Dameshek (Eds.). The Rh Factor in the Clinic and the Laboratory 
(192 pp., illus. Grune & Stratton, New York, 1948). 

Hirszfeld, L. (Evolutionary changes in blood groups) (Polski Tygodnik Lek., 1, pp. 521-525. 
1946). 

Hogben, L., M. M. Johnstone, and D. Mullings. The Medical Ethnography of the Second World War 
(Brit. Jrl. Social. Med., 1, pp. 251-275. 1947). 

Hsiang, C. M. Blood Groups of Miao People Near Anshun City, h. 2eichow, China (Chinese Medical 
Jri., 64, pp. 109-111. Shanghai, 1945). 

Huertz, M. Etude des ossements francs de Kellen, Grand Duche de Luxembourg (Archives Sect. des 
Sci. Nat., Phys., et Math. de I’Inst. Ducal du Luxembourg, 16, pp. 29-60. 1946). 

Johnson, Frank H. Reaction Rates in Biological Processes (Science, 107, No. 2784, pp. 462-463. 
May 7, 1948). 

Keen, J. A. A Statistical Study of the Differences Between Bantu, Hottentot, and Bushman Skulls 
(Soologiese Navorsing, Nacionale Museum, Bloemfontein, No. 16. 1947). 

Kelemen, G. The Anatomical Basis of Phonation in the Chimpanzee (Jr\. of Morphology, 82, No. 2, 
pp. 229-256. 1948). 
Kelly, H. J., and L. Reynolds. A ppearance and Growth of Ossification Centers and Increases in Body 
Dimensions of White and Negro Infants (Am. Jrl. Roentgenol., 57, pp. 477-516. 1947). 
Lahovary, N. Les peuples européens. Leur passé ethnalogique et leurs parentés réci proques d’aprés les 
derniéres récherches sanguines et anthropologiques (688 pp. Editions de la Braconniére, Neuf- 
chatel, 1946). 

Lasker, G. W. (with an editorial note by C. P. Winsor). Penetrance Estimated by the Frequency of 
Unilateral Occurrences and by Discordance in Monozygotic Twins (Human Biology, 19, No. 4, 
pp. 217-230. 1947). 

Lasker, G. W., and H. H. Reynolds. A Cicatrix of the Neck Associated with Anomalous Dental Oc- 
clusion in One of a Pair of Monozygous Twins (Ibid., 20, No. 1, pp. 36-46. 1948). 

Lehmann, Henri, Alberto Ceballos Araujo, y Milciades Chaves Ch. Grupos sanguineos entre los 
indios “Kwaiker” (BA, 2, No. 3, pp. 227-230. Bogota, 1946). 

Lind, P. E., and N. R. McArthur. The Distribution of “T” Agglutinins in Human Sera (Austral. 
Jri. Exp. Biol. and Med. Sci., 25, Pt. 3, pp. 247-250. 1947). 

Lépez Abellan, J. M. El crecimiento en la infancia; peso y talla, circumferencias cefdlica y tordcica 
en los ninos durante el primer atio (Gac. Méd. Espaii., 20, pp. 371-373. 1946). 

MaleS, B. Contribution a V étude de la biodynamique et de la biogénése de la race dinarique (Anthro- 
pologie, 51, pp. 30-54. 1947). 

Margolis, H. I. A Basic Facial Pattern and Its A pplication in Clinical Orthodontics; the Maxillo- 
facial Triangle (Am. Jrl. Orthodont., 33, pp. 631-641. 1947). 

Massler, M., and I. Schour. Dental Caries Experience in Postwar Italy (1945) Among Teen-age 
Children in Naples (Jri. Pediatrics, 31, pp. 431-439. 1947). 

Massler, M. Obesity in Children; Cephalometric Appraisal (Angle Orthodontist, 16, pp. 3-16. 
1946). 

Monnier, M., and G. Sander. A Topographical Atlas of the Brain-Stem of the Rhesus Monkey (Acta 
Anatomica, 3, No. 1, pp. 55-67. 1947). 

Moore, Carl R., and Dorothy Price. Acquistion and Maintenance of Endocrine Functions at High 

Altitudes (Science, 107, No. 2784, p. 457. May 7, 1948). 
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Morison, C. R. An Investigation of the Causes of Sterility and Lowered Fertility in West African 
Negroes (Jrl. of Obstetrics and Gynecology of the British Empire, 54, pp. 793-816. 1947). 
Mourant, A. E. The Blood Groups of the Basques (Nature, 160, p. 505. London, 1947). 
Muhsam, H. V. Correlation in Growth (Human Biology, 19, No. 4, pp. 260-269. 1947). 
Murphy, Douglas P. Congenital Malformations, a Study of Parental Characteristics with Special 
Reference to the Reproductive Process (2nd edition) (127 pp. J. B. Lippincott, Phila., London 
Montreal, 1947). 
Nérgand, O. Maladies chez enfants de refugies polonais en Allemagne (Acta Pediatrica, 43, pp. 
306-314. 1947). 
Papanicolaou, George N., Herbert F. Traut, and Andrew A. Marchetti. The Epithelia of Woman's 
Reproductive Organs: A Correlative Study of Cyclic Changes (vi, 53 pp. illus. Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, 1948). 
Pearlman, L. M. Art in the Nasal Plastic Operation from the Point of View of the Rhinologist (Am. 
Jrl. of Surgery, 74, No. 2, pp. 150-162. 1947). 
Pickford, R. W. Sex Differences in Colour Vision (Nature, 159 [4044], pp. 606-607. London, 1947). 
Reynolds, E. L. Distribution of Tissue Components in the Female Leg from Birth to Maturity (Anat. 
Record, 100, No. 4, pp. 621-630. April, 1948). 
Rife, D. C. Genetic Variability within a Student Population (AJPA, n.s., 6, No. 1, pp. 47-62. 1948). 
Riley, Herbert Parkes. Introduction to Genetics and Cytogenetics (xii, 596 pp., illus. John Wiley, 
New York; Chapman & Hall, London, 1948). 
Roman, Comitetul Ateneului. Jn Amintirea Profesorului Fr. J. Rainer (1874-1944) (in Rumanian) 
(123 pp., illus. Imprimeria Nationala Bucuresti, 1946). 
Romana, Academia. L’ oeuvre scientifique de Fr. J. Rainer. I. Neurologie végétative (in French) (57 
pp., 35 pls., 40 text figs.) 17. Structure fonctionnelle (in French) (154 pp., 4 pls., 113 figs., 
charts, graphs, tables. Imprimeria Nationala, Bucuresti, 1945). 
Sanger, R., and R. R. Race. Subdivisions of the MN Blood Groups in Man (Nature, 160, p. 505. 
London, 1947). 
Schwartz, R. P., and A. L. Heath. The Definition of Human Locomotion on the Basis of Measure- 
ment (Jrl. Bone and Joint Surgery, 29, pp. 203-214. 1947). 
Schultz, A. H. The Number of Young at a Birth and the Number of Nipples in Primates (AJPA, n. s., 
6, No. 1, pp. 1-23. 1948). 
Shourie, K. L. A Dental Survey in Ajmer-Merwara (Indian Jrl. Med. Res., 35, pp. 215-225. 1947). 
Silva, E. M. da. Absence of Sickling Phenomenon of the Red Blood Corpuscle among Brazilian 
Indians (Science, 107, No. 2774, pp. 221-222, 1 table. Feb. 27, 1948). 
Simmons, R. T., and J. J. Graydon. Blood Group Frequencies in Admiralty Islanders; Further Ob- 
servations on Fijians and Indonesians and on Rh Gene Frequencies in Some Other Races (Med. 
Jri. Australia, 1, pp. 577-581. 1947). 
Solari, J., and C. J. Vega. Mestizaje y grupos sanguineos (Rev. Peruana de Pediatr., No. 9, pp. 111- 
115. 1946). 

Sonneborn, T. M. Genes, Cytoplasm, and Environment in the Control of Cellular Heredity (Science, 
107, No. 2784, p. 459. May 7, 1948). 

Sontag, L. W., and J. Wines. Relation of Mothers’ Diets to Status of Their Infants at Birth and in 
Infancy (Am. Jrl. of Obst. & Gynecol., 54, No. 6, pp. 994-1003. 1947). 

Spencer, W. D. On Rh Gene Frequencies (American Naturalist, 81, pp. 237-240. 1947). 

Stern, C. The Skin Color of Children from White by Near-W hite Marriages (Jrl. Heredity, 38, p. 283. 
1947). 

Stevens, W. L. Novos métodos para o estudo da genética humana. Questdes de método, 1X (77 pp. 
tables. Universidade de Coimbra, Instituto de Antropologia. Portugal, 1945). 

Stoddard, S. E. Inheritance of Malocclusion (Jrl. of Heredity, 38, No. 4, pp. 117-119. 1947). 

Stuart, H. C. Physical Growth During Adolescence (Am. Jrl. Diseases of Children, 74, No. 4, pp. 

495-502. 1947). 
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Sturtevant, A. H. The Evolution and Function of Genes (Am. Scientist, 36, No. 2, pp. 225-236, 
portrait of author. New Haven, Conn., 1948). 

Swanson, C. P. The Differential Effects of Combined Radiations on Chromosome Breakage and M uta- 
tion Rate (Science, 107, No. 2784, p. 458. May 7, 1948). 

Tamagnini, Eusébio. Os grupos sanguineos dos portugueses (Contribuigdes para o Estudo da Antro- 
pologia Portuguesa, XVI, Vol. 3, No. 2, pp. 179-347, tables and charts. Separata da Revista da 
Faculdade de Ciéncias da Universidade de Coimbra, 8, No. 2. Portugal, 1947). 

Tanner, J. M. The Morphological Level of Personality (Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 60, No. 6 (Sect. 
Psychiatry, pp. 17-24], pp. 301-308. 1947). 

Thoms, H. Role of Nutrition in Pelvic Variation (Am. Jrl. Obstetr. & Gynecol., 54, pp. 62-73, 
1947). 

Townsley, W. The Influence of Mechanical Factors on the Development and Structure of Bone 
(AJPA, n.s., 6, No. 1, pp. 25-45. 1948). 

Washburn, S. L. The Relation of the Temporal Muscle to the Form of the Skull (Anat. Record, 99, 
pp. 239-248. 1947). 

Weninger, J. Abkauungserscheinungen an Gebissen urgeschichtlicher Schaedel aus Niederdsterreich 
(Zeitschr. f. Stomatol., 43, pp. 389-398. 1946). 

Willems, E. Estudos mexicanos de antropologia fisica (Sociologia, 8, pp. 135-141. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 
1946). 

Williams, Roger J. Biochemical Approach to Individuality (Science, 107, No. 2784, p. 459. May 7, 
1948). 

Winckler, G. Considerations sur la mor phogenese et la morphologie du sacrum (Archiv. d’Anat., 
d@’Histol. et d’Embryol., 30, 1-3, pp. 23-51. 1947). 

Woerdeman, M. W., and Chr. P. Raven. Experimental Embryology in the Netherlands, 1940-1945 
(xi, 132 pp., illus. Monographs on the Progress of Research in Holland During the War. 
Elsevier, New York, Amsterdam, 1946). 

Woodbury, George. The Man About the Bones (Archaeology, 1, No. 2, pp. 105-109. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1948). 

Zucker, L. M. Evaluation of Slopes and Intercepts of Straight Lines (Human Biology, 19, No. 4, 
pp. 231-259. 1947). 


Prehistory 


Anonymous. An Archaeological Landmark Under the Auctioneer’s Hammer. The Once-controversial 
Galley Hill Man Skull, Offered for Sale on A pril 5 (Illustrated London News, 212, No. 5685, 
p. 384, 1 illus., short text. London, April 3, 1948). 

Arnal, Jean. Station néolithique de la Madeleine (Villeneuve-le-Maguelonne, Hérault) (BSPF, 44, 
Nos. 9-10, pp. 289-293, 1 fig. of draws. Paris, 1947). 

Baumgartel, Elise J. The Cultures of Prehistoric Egypt (xi, 122 pp., pls. and figs. Geoffrey Cumber- 
ledge, 1947). 

Blanchard, Jacques. Discussion de l’hypothése du déplacement des péles (Cette question intéresse 
. .. la Préhistoire puisq’elle apporte probablement des précisions nouvelles sur la succession et 
la chronologie des climats quarternaires et des industries préhistoriques) (BSPF, 44, Nos. 
9-10, pp. 273-283. Paris, 1947). 

Broom, R. A New Missing-Link Skull from South Africa (Natural History, 56, No. 7, pp. 320-323. 
1947). 

Childe, Gordon V. Culture Sequence in the Stone Age of Northern Europe (Man, Vol. 48, Art. 44, 
pp. 41-43. London, 1948). 

Childe, Gordon V. Scotland Before the Scots (vii, 144 pp., illus., diagrams, maps. Methuen, London, 
1946). 

Childe, Gordon V. The Technique of Prehistoric Metal Work: A Review (Antiquity, No. 85, pp. 

29-32. Gloucester, England, 1948). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
PRESUPPOSITIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS! 


The investigator in a field of science proceeds somewhat after the manner of an 
explorer adventuring into the wilds. Either he does not know precisely where he is going 
or, if he knows his ultimate goal, does not know what he will find along the way. Such 
seems to be the case with most archaeological and paleontological investigation. It is 
the plight, and the eager expectation, of the ethnographer. 

Useful rules of the game apply to each field of endeavor. In the main, however, 
investigation in any field is an art almost as much as a science. That is to say, its suc- 
cess hinges on the ingenuity and wise persistence of the investigator almost as much as 
on his scientific equipment. Having found his materials, the raw facts of the investiga- 
tion, he is likely to turn to their interpretation. When he does so, he utilizes criteria that, 
logically, are often irrelevant to the methods that lead to original discoveries. Whatever 
his previous speciality may have been, whether unearthing bones or ethnographic 
facts, he is now one of that company who seek the meanings of things. He now utilizes 
scientific method in so far as it applies to the interpretations of facts or things; and 
scientific method must conform with the rules of logic. He, of course, need not think 
of the matter in those terms, any more than one who chews and swallows his food need 
think of the processes of digestion and ingestion which must follow, if the food is to 
become nutrition. 

But inevitably the investigator is subject to the rules of logic. If he can and does 
make better ones than those which prevail, we are to that extent in his debt. At the 
risk of belaboring the obvious, let us take an illustration. Suppose that an investigator 
has measured completely—whatever that may be—the skulls of all Dakota Indians, 
and has given a complete statistical account of his findings. He then knows these char- 
acteristics of Dakota skulls more fully and more accurately than does any other person. 
Suppose, now, that he compares these findings with comparable findings regarding a 
local group in Mongolia—and draws inferences from his comparisons. 

When he takes this latter step he enters another realm of discourse, another province 
of logic, or of scientific method. It is, indeed, a different world of thought and criteria. 
There is no @ priori reason to suppose that, because an investigator is highly competent 
in describing Dakota skulls, he is equally competent, or competent at all, in a compara- 
tive study. One cannot deduce the latter competence from the former. In fact, any 
person familiar with the laws and limitations of scientific induction may see at once 
that the inferences drawn from a comparison are, or are not, warranted. The critic 
would be none the wiser in this type of interpretation if he repeated all the measurements 
of Dakota skulls and the computations made by the earlier investigator. For the criteria 
used in the comparative study, and the inference of the significance of likeness or of 
dissimilarity, are not the calipers and the statistics which measure and describe Dakota 
skulls. These elementary principles are usually taken for granted. They rise to conscious- 
ness only when failure to follow them brings questionable results. 

In any scientific endeavor some principles must be taken for granted. Otherwise 
no investigation, and no interpretation of it, can proceed. Also, no inference can be 


1 Address of the Chairman of Section H, AAAS, at Chicago, Dec. 27, 1947. 
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better, as inference, than the presuppositions on which it is based. An inference, to be 
sure, can be correct, though the premise on which it is based is false, or inadequate. Even 
so, the argument, the inference, will not stand, unless some better prop is placed under 
it. Eventually the unwarranted presupposition brings disaster. There will be more 
misses than hits; and no assurance of a correct conclusion. 

Citations of specific instances of what appear to be a betrayal of scientific method 
and a flouting of the rules of logic are certain to be invidious. If we are wrong in point- 
ing the finger, there is likely to be resentment; if we are right, there is likely to be more 
resentment. Not even in myth and folklore does one find gratitude for unfavorable 
critical remarks. 

I shall take my illustrations from men who lived several thousands of years ago, or 
from those who introduce us to these fossils, their traits, and their places in the scheme 
of human life. Some of the interpretations offered us imply acceptance of the following 
generalizations: (1) The further we proceed into the gloom of the prehistoric, the clearer 
our vision. Hence things which could not possibly be inferred if the data were con- 
temporary men can, thanks to this illumination in the gathering dusk of remote ages, 
be inferred with confidence. (2) With regard to remote prehistoric men we can make 
inferences on much less abundant, and much less clear, evidence than would suffice if 
we were dealing with contemporary men. I do not recall having read either of these 
generalizations, but in many instances the procedure adopted implies them. 

Each of the interpreters whom I shall quote stands deservedly high in his profession. 
An eminent British biologist, referring, in 1947, to the times in which Sinanthropus 
lived, states: ““‘We can say that at that time there were no men of the modern types; 
so our ancestors must have been a good deal less human than any existing race, even 
though, as they used tools, they probably deserved the name of man.” The essence of 
the unexpressed argument seems to be that the presence of Sinanthropus proves the 
absence of a contrasting type. If that premise is not correct, the conclusion, it seems, 
does not follow. He tells us further, that “certainly the difference between Sinanthropus 
and modern man is as great as that which separates many nearly related animal species 
(for example the coyote and wolf).”’ But, we may ask, is it greater than the difference 
between a South African Bushman and a typical Nordic? Or greater than the difference 
between a contemporary achondroplastic dwarf and an akromegalic giant? 

Again: “Sinanthropus and related types seem to have been much more sexually 
dimorphic than ourselves. So it looks,” he says, “as if men conformed better than 
women with the evolutionary trend.’”? Regarding the last statement, about the “sex- 
ually dimorphic” types of Sinanthropus, I venture to say that no anatomist could diag- 
nose the sex of Sinanthropus individuals if these were contemporary skeletons. Tt seems 
to be a case of one seeing in the dark of prehistoric times what one cannot distinguish 
in the light of contemporaneity. 

In 1947 an eminent student of Sinanthropus begins an article with the statement: 
“The discovery of Sinanthropus and the more recent finds of Pithecanthropus specimens 
once for all settled the question of the morphological character of the immediate fore- 
runner of Neanderthal man.” 

Here, it seems, the conclusion foreruns the evidence. We are not told how we can 


2 J. B. S. Haldane, “Evolution: Past and Future,” Atlantic Monthly, 179: 45-51, 1947. 
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identify the immediate forerunner of Neanderthal man, or of any fossil man. Does 
chronologic forerunner mean also genetic forerunner? If so, within what minimum 
number of generations can one identify an “immediate forerunner” of any fossil man? 

Or consider the following instance of inferring from a chronologically remote skele- 
ton more than could be inferred from a skeleton contemporary with ourselves. The 
scientists who reported in 1946 on the South African so-called ape-men assure us that 
these Pliocene, and possibly also Pleistocene, Primates “‘were almost certainly bipedal 
and they probably used their hands for the manipulation of implements.” ‘“The brains,” 
they say, “differ from those of human types apparently in being much smaller, but the 
structure is of the human type, and not that of the Anthropoids.”’ The fossils are said 
to have been bipedal; and there is “support for the view that they had some form of 
speech.” “They must have been virtually true human beings, no matter how simian 
their external appearance.” This insight is remarkable. No brains were recovered. How, 
then, their structure could be known remains an enigma. 

It is an enigma which, I think, no anatomist would attempt to solve in the case of a 
contemporary skull. I have sought, and in vain, for an anatomist who would venture 
to say from examining the bony inside of a skull whether the individual was a mute or 
an orator. Speech centers do not register on the bony surface. True, the bony case may 
show no reason why the individual did not have speech; equally it will show no reason 
why he did not share Darwin’s doctrine of evolution or Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

Even if we could observe the brains of prehistoric men, we could not infer that they 
had, or that they did not have, speech. Speech is a function, not a form, and no record 
of its absence or presence is imprinted on the bony vault of the skull. Yet to this very 
year the statements are made, in some instances by anatomists, that Pithecanthropus, 
as indicated by the skull, probably had speech. As mentioned, those same anatomists 
would not make pronouncement regarding the speech abilities of a contemporary indi- 
vidual if they had not only the bones of his brain case, but also his brain. 

The tongue, in fact, has as much to do with speech as has the brain. The palate, 
too, seems to be essential. Indeed, from examining the palate one can infer as much 
about speech as by examining the endocranial surface. And the former diagnosis is 
often more convenient. 

The above quoted pronouncements are in the class of a statement made in 1947 by 
an eminent biologist to the effect that in man “the skull sutures are often open till 
nearly 30, so that the brain can still grow.” Yet there is, I believe, no evidence that the 
brain is any larger in individuals in which the sutures are open than in those in which 
they are closed, nor any evidence that increase in brain size continues longer in skulls 
with open sutures than in skulls with closed sutures. In this same year a book by two 
authorities informs us that “‘progressive developments in the complexity of structure 
of the Late Pliocene brain were such as to make entirely new forms of behavior possible. 
This was an era of strategic advance from an ape brain to one with some of the poten- 
tialities of the human brain.” It would be nice to know the evidence on which this 
statement is based. 

It would be boring to listen to a parade of the same sort of thing, of instances of 
arguments which have no validity unless they are based on accepted principles, or 
methods of reasoning, or on better principles which are put forward. I must, never- 
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theless, risk one more instance, this time having to do with our ancestry. I shall refer 
here to the gift made us of a giant progenitor of our line. 

We, the present human race, are now descended, like it or not, from no pigmy 
lemuroid of diminutive stature, but from a giant man. We even know his name: 
Gigantopithecus. This important gentleman seems to have been misnamed; for “Gi- 
gantopithecus is not an anthropoid but a typical hominid . . . This is a fact beyond pos- 
sibility of objection.” 

Objection being ruled out, we shall again have to be content with a quotation. 

Of Gigantopithecus, its godfather has written: “All that is known of Gigantopithecus 
consists of three teeth: a right and a left lower third molar, and an upper right molar. 
The exact site at which these teeth were found is unknown. Von Koenigswald bought 
them in a Chinese dispensary in Hong Kong together with the teeth of deer, pig, carni- 
vores, rodents, Stegodon, Elephas, and others; primates were represented in the collec- 
tion by the teeth of a big orang-utan. Von Koenigswald writes: ‘Although the material 
lying before this author comes, without exceptions, from dispensaries, doubtless it 
originates in China.’” 

“That Von Koenigswald’s assumption is correct,” we are told, “can be proved 
from the following facts: ... In all three cases the roots have been removed at their 
bases, very close to the neck. Such a partial or total loss of roots is characteristic of 
teeth that come from certain caves in South China.” The fact that they may have come 
from caves in South China seems to be equated with the unestablished fact that they 
did come from such caves. One must, in fact, admit, or prove, more than that. One 
must admit, or assume, that they came from old undisturbed deposits in such caves. 

To be sure, we do not know, so far as the speaker is aware, of any such huge teeth 
in modern types. (Have the sizes of the teeth of modern giants been ascertained?) We 
know of no such large teeth in fossil man. The argument seems to be: They do not 
appear in modern man, therefore they are ancient. But why not, instead: They do not 
appear in fossil man, therefore, they are modern. If there is any reason to prefer the 
former argument to the latter, that reason has not been published. 

It seems almost natural to man to take pride in his ancestry, or at least to show an 
interest in it. Some of us, it may be, have felt that the skeletons had best be kept in the 
closet. But there are always those who must know the worst—and sometimes do. Ge- 
nealogists are notoriously ingenious and usually supply the family lines for any one will- 
ing to pay for the service. Many physical anthropologists supply them free—for all 
mankind. 

Here, too, one wonders how the matter would stand if we were dealing with pre- 
cisely the same kind of evidence save only that it was man of the last two thousand 
years instead of man of the remote past. How many generations separate one fossil 
type from another? What do we know about the regional variations in physical type at 
any moment of geologic time? Would one get good samples of the Old World population 
if one chose at random, throughout the Old World, a few hundred individuals, taken 
haphazardly from a chronologic horizon of two thousand years? 

If the data were recent, we would declare them woefully inadequate to support a 
story of man’s development since he became man. When, however, the times are re- 
mote, the data tell us much more than they could reveal if we were dealing with our 
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near-contemporaries. I suspect, too, that another consideration enters—unconsciously, 
of course—namely, that one is on good ground if no one can prove the falsity of the 
inference. The inference can’t be cured, therefore it must be endured. The experiment 
here set up is, in short, one in which you are bound to get the result that you presup- 
pose. The data are so incomplete that no one can prove the falsity of the inference. It 
may also be that no one can prove it true. 

Any new find of a fossil is likely to change the picture of the line of human ancestry. 
Such, at any rate, has been the case since Pithecanthropus came on the scene to claim a 
name already coined and awaiting him. 

Eoanthropus changed the picture. Physical anthropologists are now taking their 
revenge by blotting him off the prehistoric landscape. The story, with diversity of 
interpretation necessitated by each new find, is retold, each succeeding year, with a 
differing role assigned the actors in the drama. It is almost a sure bet that during the 
next decade it will be retold with no less shift in the roles of the leading actors. 

In 1947 an authority on prehistoric man calls attention to the fact that in 1940 he 
“made the attempt to reclassify the hominids only on the basis of their morphological 
character.” The list, arranged according to these criteria, was then headed by Pithe- 
canthropus erectus as the most primitive hominid and ended with Homo sapiens as the 
most advanced. “In the meantime,” he continues, “new finds from Java and South 
China pushed Pithecanthropus erectus from his leading place on the morphological list 
to the fourth. The list is now headed by Gigantopithecus blacki, followed in sequence 
by Meganthropus paleojavanicus and Pithecanthropus robustus, while the leading place 
in the chronological list is still occupied by ‘Eoanthropus,’ the ‘Home sapiens’ from 
Piltdown, although everybody now doubts his authenticity.” 

Thus Gigantopithecus, or more accurately, his three molar teeth, lead a procession 
which must impress even the least imaginative. In less than a decade this procession 
was formed, and more than once re-formed, when each marcher was assigned a different 
place in it. This was no small accomplishment, even if the re-former knew their family 
names and their personal names. These feats arouse speculation as to what the proces- 
sion will look like during and at the end of another ten years. Who will then lead off, 
and who will be treading on whose heels, or molars, in the attempts to move up a place 
toward the envied carrier of the forward pennant? That there will be a procession we 
can confidently predict. Its precise character has been, and will remain, matter for 
speculation. Let him who can prove any of it wrong cast the first stone. 

First prize, naturally, goes to him who can prove it correct. 

Wison D. WALLIs 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON EVOLUTIONISM IN 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY! 


Current discussion in cultural anthropology has been treating the worth of evolu- 
tionist orientations. Perhaps it would also be profitable to direct the discussion towards 


1 This paper was read on December 29, 1947, at the 46th annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association held at the University of New Mexico in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
After the reading, Professor M. J. Herskovits urged the author to replace the term “evolution” 
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exploration of those means by which cultural phenomena may be localized in successive 
periods of time, and towards determination of cultural phenomena which may be so 
treated. 


Let us mention some of the facts or processes of change which anthropology has 
already located in successive time levels. 

There is no doubt regarding the reality of change in skeletal and neural features 
during Miocene and later epochs. Although details of most of these changes are inade- 
quately evidenced by the fossil discoveries, the anthropologist uses as his frame of refer- 
ence the concept of developmental levels. This serves as a means of classifying the 
changes in time. He presumes that subsequent discoveries will fit into one or another 
revision of an always tentative scheme of levels. This is of course evolutionist thinking 
because of its classification of the data in successive time levels. It is a decisive feature 
of the arrangement of problems for research in this largely biological subdivision of 
anthropology. 

Correlated levels apply to culture. Research designed to elicit their features cannot 
be pursued easily without constant check with archeology. Two levels which can be 
indicated for neural evolution interconnect with two cultural levels as follows. Our 
earlier Pliocene ancestors were wild, undomesticated, cultureless and language-less 
animals. In the Late Pliocene or Early Pleistocene periods changes in their central 
nervous system were paralleled by changes in conditions of living. A development 
occurred in the direction of a domesticated creature who created and transmitted primi- 
tive forms of culture and language. 

Archeology, which in a sense constitutes a subdivision of cultural anthropology, has 
always accepted evolutionist formulations. The prehistory of basic cutting tools and 
of other artifacts has been segmented in levels characterized by progressive improve- 
ments in efficiency and variety of things made. Prehistorians appear toagree that changes 
in the most basic techniques for production of cutting tools occurred without signifi- 
cant regressions. During a long epoch the populations must have lacked control of 
fire, and at some undetermined time, perhaps that of Sinanthropus, acquired control of 
fire. The prehistory of the dog can be described usefully in terms of two stages, that of 
wild predecessors who were tamed and that of domesticated creatures and their diffu- 
sion. Another evolutionist concept of archeology describes, first, the long periods of 
use of stones for basic cutting tools; secondly, and in a few regions, manufacture and 
use of bronze for such tools; and thirdly, iron and steel. Although each metallurgical 
technique diffused far beyond the district where it was first developed, the value of the 
evolutionist frame of reference is that it classifies the data usefully and so points to a 
need for research which will elicit the causes for change from one to another and superior 
technology. The proper evolutionist viewpoint is not that a technology in stone tends 
to be superseded by a technology in bronze, but rather to seek the historical processes 
by which a technology in stone is superseded by a superior technology, whether bronze 


with the term “development.” I presume that he accepts the appropriateness of evolution when 
applied to the study of processes and levels of development in the realm of zoology, but for cultural 
evolution prefers a term that is less encumbered with undesirable connotations. My feeling is that 
the intelligibility of present discussions need not be lessened if we continue to employ the term 
which ties up contemporary with earlier studies. If such a tie-up is clearly indicated there can 
also be no important objection to utilization of an alternative term of equivalent intelligibility. 
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or something else. The prehistory of socio-economic systems can be serviceably framed 
in terms of levels too. During long epochs production was by techniques of hunting, 
fishing, and gathering. Recent epochs witnessed tremendous and rapid changes in 
food-producing techniques due to plant and animal domestications and subsequent 
technical developments in agriculture. 

Advances in fundamental forms of food production and in basic tools were respon- 
sible for many other changes or advances in mode of living. These can be classified in 
terms of successive levels. Certainly among important results of food and tool advances 
was an increase in the numbers of persons that could be supported, the release of many 
of them for specialist occupations, a greater division of labor, hence a greater frequency 
of inventions and more rapid social and cultural changes. These sequences are of general 
and basic features of culture and are therefore more suitable to consider in discussions 
regarding the scientific utility of cultural evolutionism than are earlier stage concepts. 

The stress placed on ceratin cultural sequences by unilinear evolutionists was cer- 
tainly as misleading as it was incorrect. I think it is now possible to indicate larger num- 
bers of sequences, some of capital importance because they deal with the most funda- 
mental components of culture and the most fundamental factors in culture change. I 
believe they will perform services as heuristic tools and guides to research. If that is so, 
cultural anthropology needs to re-examine the methodological errors which led to the 
formulation of incorrect sequences. Evolutionism as a useful frame of reference for 
explanation of processes of culture change has been severely retarded by the failure 
of both its critics and its protagonists to point out the most important of the errors 
made by earlier evolutionists. Among these were, first, their failure to classify socio- 
economic systems in a manner which would facilitate the finding of regularities that 
occurred in one or another system. Instead, they lumped together societies of different 
type as if these societies were representative of a single developmental level. Secondly, 
they failed to deal with features of culture of a generalized and basic rather than a de- 
tailed and peripheral kind. These and other faults in their method led to claims for 
trends and sequences in relatively non-basic or peripheral features of culture, and for 
the most part these claims cannot be substantiated. 

The task now is essentially that of exploration of the subject of correct scientific 
method in the analysis of basic kinds of cultural data and the causes for changes wit- 
nessed in them. 

Correct scientific method demands several things at least. 

First is acceptance of a methodological premise, the follow-up of which demands 
considerable exploration, dealing with the need to establish criteria for weighting of 
features of culture as fundamental, decisive, central or generalized on the one hand, 
and minor, peripheral, or detailed on the other. For example, hunting methods and 
productivity from hunting may be evaluated as more strategic than some specific 
features of construction of bows. The search for trends in culture change should be 
directed towards features which are decisive in cultural life since these may be relatively 
free from disturbing or exceptional factors due to circumstances of regional history. 

In the second place, scientific method calls for analysis which does not overlook 
the premise that processes of cultural change may have been significantly different for 
each of the several facets of culture such as technology and economics, social and famil- 
ial patterns, religion, or art. Distinctive processes of change should be sought for each 
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wherever they occur, employing among other devices the careful methods of analysis 
and mapping of minimal culture units termed culture elements as worked out by diffu- 
sionists. The possibilities are good for finding regularities or trends in change, but per- 
haps of somewhat different kinds, in sequences such as those from shamanism to priest- 
hood, mythology to theology, democratic to less democratic patterns, small-scale to 
larger-scale fighting, gift-giving to trade, killing of captives to retention of captives as 
slaves, classes to castes, and many others. 

A third and equally vital premise of method is that modern societies of primitive 
economic level need to be arranged in types, not only to point up the processes of inte- 
gration and change peculiar to each type but also to assist in defining socio-economic 
types and processes of cultural change probably present in earlier eras. For example, 
modern food-gatherers can be usefully classified into types. Features of culture decisive 
in one of these types may be presumed to duplicate features present in some societies of 
Upper Paleolithic or even earlier periods. Sexual division of labor without further spe- 
cialization, encampments, hunting and food-gathering teams, gift-giving and barter 
without money, and statements of comparable generality which hold for many modern 
food gatherers of simplest economy can be considered as probably descriptive of some 
simple economies of pre-Neolithic eras. In the same fashion the modern areas of poorer 
agriculturists can be classified, and the types set up may serve to exemplify some basic 
social patterns that were present in equivalent types of society during the Early Neo- 
lithic. A correlated point of method is that our concepts of culture areas and sub-areas 
may be arranged in groupings which illustrate the basic features of culture found in 
the socio-economic types highlighted in the classification. 

Although new emphases in and arrangements of our collected descriptive materials 
are, I believe, important for the discovery of regularities in change as well as for denota- 
tion of successive time levels in the most strategic components of culture, only the var- 
ied researches of the past fifty years have rendered such things possible. Among the 
achievements of such recent research on cultures is our familiar culture area and sub- 
area arrangement. A classification of socio-economic types is equally needed although 
hardly pioneered. A weighting of what is central and what is peripheral in one or another 
type of culture is still a matter of anybody’s subjective preference. Nevertheless, a 
number of kinds of research which are also necessary have been pursued with much 
fullness. For example, diffusionist and culture-element analyses have provided an 
important fraction of a theory as to mechanisms of. cultural change. The assertions 
that leaders in such research have been unhistorical and anti-evolutionist should be 
accompanied by the observation that their critical mindedness, culture-element and 
area analyses, and other contributions facilitated the formulation of a sound theory of 
cultural evolution, in spite of any avowed opposition by them to unilinear evolutionism. 

Functionalist and culture-personality workers have also made contributions to- 
wards a theory of change, hence towards an important part of an evolutionist theory, 
and this in spite of their outspoken disapproval of historicism or evolutionism. They did 
so by fact collecting and by discoveries of interconnections between cultural phenom- 
ena. The examination of their researches may well expedite the development of 
criteria for weighting cultural data as central or peripheral. All schools or factions in 
cultural anthropology have in effect assisted in the development of an acceptable theory 
of culture change and time levels. In fact it is impossible to do sound scientific work and 
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at the same time render no service to the study of change, that is to say for cultural 
anthropology, to the contribution of formulations regarding the basic components of an 
evolutionist orientation. Those who have sought to reject historical perspectives or 
evolutionism have been, by and large, scholars whose scientific sensibilities were offend- 
ed by the unsound methods of earlier cultural evolutionists. 
MELVILLE JACOBS 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


RANDOM THOUGHTS ON “MEN OUT OF ASIA” 


Mr. Harold S. Gladwin has recently published a book setting forth his concept of 
how the New World was peopled and how its cultures came into being.’ His answers to 
these problems are simple and succinct: everybody and everything in the Americas 
came from Asia. The general comment I hear is that this is a “stimulating” book and 
the pictures are funny, or “It’s a good thing to stir up the Phuddy Duddys.” All very 
true. On the other hand, is it a good thing to put in public circulation as facts a large 
number of highly controversial theories? 

I am entirely with Mr. Gladwin in principle when he states (p. 324), ““We must mix 
up a few facts with our fancies,” but I do not think it factual to buttress a statement 
with an opinion (p. 108), and I think it mentally unscrupulous “to ask Earnest Hooton 
what happened and then twist what he may tell you to suit your purpose.” (p. 93) 

As an example of loose thinking, I cite a chapter entitled “Q(E.D.).”” Some twenty 
years ago, the late George Vaillant and myself, during an evening of idle chatter, listed 
the then-known pottery groups of Middle America. The remainder we called “Q”— 
after the British mystery ships of World War I. As we expected, ceramic units have been 
fished from the “Q” reservoir from time to time, such as Usulatan ware of El Salvador 
and the Playa de los Muertos pottery of Honduras. So far as I am concerned, however, 
“Q” was and is what Vaillant termed it: “an inexplicable residue among the ceramics 
of Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador and Costa Rica.” I think it unfair to Vaillant and 
myself to present our ancient speculations as duly ascertained facts and seriously to 
call them a “complex,” as the word is used in anthropological literature today. And to 
reach definite conclusions from such a flimsy background may be termed research by 
debate. 

Mr. Gladwin believes that all the higher industrial arts—agriculture, weaving, ce- 
ramics, metallurgy, etc.,—as well as many minor aspects of culture-—reached South 
America as a unit about 300 B.C. from the Pacific by boat following an equatorial 
counter current. He does not locate this current except in Panama Bay nor does he 
estimate its force. He brushes aside the facts that the prevailing winds and currents in 
the Tropics are from east to west and that recently a raft, unable to sail except before 
the wind, reached a far Pacific island from Callao, Peru, without serious difficulty and 
at a pretty good clip. 

Mr. Gladwin rightly points out that archeology in Latin America has not yet 
explained the origins of all the industrial arts in the New World; hence he would have 
us believe that, after the death of Alexander the Great (323 B.C.), Admiral Nearchus 


1 Men out of Asia. Whittlesey House, New York: London. 1947. 
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sailed eastward with his great fleet, picking up artisans in India and southeastern Asia, 
and that they or their descendants are responsible for New World culture south of the 
United States. How culture spread, became locally diversified and finally established 
over two continents by the beginning of the Christian era is not even discussed. 

From what I have read it seems possible that the great triremes, quadriremes and 
quinqueremes of Alexander the Great, with crews of five or six hundred men, were 
powerful enough to cross the Pacific, but not under sail in the Tropics against prevailing 
winds and currents as shown on present-day weather maps. The choice is between sail 
with the gales and cold of the “roaring forties” or a long, hot row against wind and 
current on a diet largely of shark meat and rain water. 

The famous European discoverers of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth centuries had in 
the compass a great asset as compared with the men out of Asia. This instrument en- 
abled them to hold their courses without aid of sun or stars. It also made it possible to 
turn around and go home. Nevertheless luck played an important part. Thus Columbus 
sailed outward bound on a southerly course with the northeast trade winds and returned 
far to the north, again with favorable winds. Magellan, after passing the straits which 
bear his name, went far to the north with favorable winds and currents, turning to the 
west by chance where both again favored him. Once such factors are seen and under- 
stood they may be systematically used, but the original discovery is purely luck. 
The chances of discovering and following not a main but a counter current for thousands 
of miles across the Pacific seem very slim. 

Granted for the sake of argument, however, that boatloads of assorted Asiatics 
reached South America with their technical skills, there still is much to explain. Their 
keels left no tracks in the ocean but where are their traces ashore? Did they form a 
community to which lesser folk came for cultural handouts or did they travel as indi- 
vidual missionaries? How did they develop both temperate and tropical agriculture? 
Why did they give one tribe a back-scratcher, another a drinking tube, a third a house 
on stilts? Why did they give the Peruvians a decimal system and the Maya a vigesimal 
system of numbers? How about languages? 

The great weakness of Mr. Gladwin’s argument, it seems to me, is that he fails to 
present the known facts concerning early manifestations of industrial arts in Ibero- 
America. He does not even discuss the many pre-ceramic sites mentioned in various 
scientific journals and he fails to reveal that flourishing agricultural communities existed 
without pottery or metal a thousand or more years before Nearchus. 

For Mr. Gladwin, Peruvian ceramics apparently begin with the Mochica or Early 
Chimu period (p. 265), which, as he rightly points out, produced very fine pottery. 
He fails even to mention, however, the three earlier ceramic horizons, which extend the 
story of pottery making on the north coast of Peru more than a thousand years further 
into the past. Again evidence vital to his thesis is omitted. 

Why do the group of writers who would derive New World culture from the Old— 
be it Atlantis, Mu, Asia or the Four Corners—always find subsequent degeneration? 
Is it psychic unity? Mr. Gladwin states (p. 182) that Peruvian culture fell off after the 
good old Mochica days. I would say that, rather than degeneration, we encounter 
advanced industrial methods, such as the invention of the mold and stamp. These 
resulted in more stereotyped pottery and metal work but in greater production. 

On the question of metallurgy, Mr. Gladwin unfortunately fails to state the full 
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facts and he writes without reference to much field work and laboratory research on 
the subject. Stratigraphic studies, except in Colombia, now cover the entire time span 
of top-grade metallurgy in the Americas. It often is possible to say with assurance that 
the primitive beginnings were thus and so, that ‘his later was invented here, that that 
later was invented there. If archeology can definitely prove anything, it has shown 
that the discovery and development of metals often did not follow the same course in 
the Old World and the New, and that the higher technical achievements in the Ameri- 
cas antedate the Conquest by only a few centuries. 

Mr. Gladwin thinks that the discovery of metals was a difficult one to make. I 
don’t. For centuries gold was the only metal known in the Americas. The largest gold 
nugget I have heard of was four and a half feet long and weighed 2,340 ounces. I think 
most savages would prize such a glittering object and soon learn that you could not 
chip it but could pound it to shape. If the house burned in a high wind, you would 
automatically learn that metal could be melted. 

From this stage on, the primitive metal worker must have experimented and dis- 
covered: casting by cire perdue, the lowering of the melting point by alloys (soldering), 
hardening of alloys (bronze and tumbaga), gold and silver surface concentrations 
(mis en couleur), etc. The last such primitive invention probably was a lead-copper 
alloy for bells in Mexico, dating only from Aztec times. Unless evidence to the contrary 
turns up when stratigraphy is discovered in Colombia, only one of these advanced 
processes can be placed more than a thousand or twelve hundred years ago and many 
of them much later. The ascertained facts again deny the Nearchus saga. 

I do not intend to enter the psychic unity vs. diffusion contest. It is possible to argue 
indefinitely whether the ear spoon was invented by Peruvians or Romans, or whether 
the Vassar daisy chain developed from the Hawaiian /ei. Or vice versa. One mechanism 
of cultural growth has not been discussed by Mr. Gladwin, however, namely, that a 
new invention or the acquisition of a new tool, utensil, or material often leads to a sub- 
sequent invention. These inventions may exemplify a process of culture building which 
combines both psychic unity and diffusion. For examples I turn to the Yahgan of 
Tierra del Fuego, one of the least inventive people I happen to have met. 

About the year 1880, an Indian known as “John Furness” at the Ushuaia mission 
on Beagle Channel secured a steel axe, a tool vastly superior to his mussel-shell scraper. 
With this axe he then proceeded to build himself a dugout canoe, following the crescent- 
shape profile of the local bark canoes. Had he sought advice at the mission, the English- 
men there doubtless would have suggested their native boat with keel, ribs and planks. 
In 1880 the Alacaluf to the north (not the Araucanians, as Mr. Gladwin states) were 
building sewn plank canoes, structurally similar to the Yahgan bark canoes. I can find 
no record of a dugout on the Pacific coast south of Valdivia in Chile, some sixteen de- 
grees north of Beagle Channel. In the sixteenth century, dugouts were used by the 
Charrua off the coast of Uruguay but not for long after they acquired the horse. The 
evidence indicates then that “John Furness” made an independent and surprising in- 


vention, which was copied by his Yahgan neighbors and spread to the Alacaluf. 

Another example. The five-gallon gasoline tin is undoubtedly the great contribution 
of the Machine Age to primitive peoples. What did the Yahgan do with it? They did 
not use it as a container to replace leaking bark buckets or gut and hide bags, Instead 
they partly filled it with ashes, cut a hole in the side to afford draft, and used it at sea 
as a stove. 
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At first sight these two inventions seem unrelated. Actually they are linked. The 
Yahgan, to survive in their climate with such scanty clothing, needed fire available at 
all times. In the bark canoes, fire was carried on a piece of sod which was always damp 
because the canoes leaked. In a water-tight dugout, however, the sod was less protection 
from fire and the tin stove thus served a definite and important function. 

In regard to Mr. Gladwin’s charge that most archeologists should be called 
Phuddy Duddys, I think he is partially right, inasmuch as many current archeological 
papers are so technical and assume such intimate knowledge of the subject that authors 
automatically cut themselves off from many possible readers. In all fairness, this is 
partly due to high publication costs and the resulting necessity for brevity. On the 
other hand, present field and laboratory methods, unspectacular and monotonous as 
they seem, are getting somewhere, so much so that they have completely revised the 
the archeological picture in almost every major New World field during my working 
lifetime. This I think is spectacular. This advance in knowledge is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the southwestern United States, where Mr. Gladwin himself has 
played such a notable part. 

S. K. Lornrop 
PEABODY MUSEUM 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


NAMES OF AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVES 
In “Studies in the Science of Society” presented to A. J. Keller is a chapter headed 
as above, by Newbell Niles Puckett. Towards the end of the slave trade slaves were 
drawn mostly from the Gold Coast and eastwards. Quite a number of the names of 
extended kindreds are still found as names of individual slaves. I table a few examples 
of the African names of extended families. 


NAME AS GIVEN: PAGE: ACTUAL NAME: TRIBE: TERRITORY: 
Anthony 473 ? Andoni S. Nigeria 
Cuffey 474 ? Gold Coast 
Quashe 474 Kwashi Gold Coast 
Kudjo 474 Kudjo Gold Coast 
Quaco 474 Kwaké Gold Coast 
Quo miny 474 Kwamina Gold Coast 
Annika 475 Anika Efik S. Nigeria 
Cudah 475 Kuda Gold Coast 
Monime 475 Minima Bonny S. Nigeria 
Mowoorie 475 Mowori Bonny S. Nigeria 
Ocrague 475 Okoragwe Ibo S. Nigeria 
Ocreka 475 Okrika Okrika S. Nigeria 
Warrah 475 Warri Jekri S. Nigeria 
Colos 475 Nkalo Ibo S. Nigeria 
Hibou 475 Ibo Ibo S. Nigeria 
Deddie 475 Dede Jekri S. Nigeria 
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NAME AS GIVEN: PAGE: ACTUAL NAME: TRIBE: TERRITORY: 
Becky 481 Beke Ibo S. Nigeria 
any 481 Ginneh Ivory Coast 
Jinny ‘ 

Manga 482 Manga Bakweri British 
Cameroons 
Boney 487 Bonny S. Nigeria 
Edom 487 Etim Ibibio S. Nigeria 
Aggaby Yoruba S. Nigeria 
Kasina 488 Katsina S. Nigeria 
Kisse 488 Kissi Temne Sierra Leone 
Prepey 488 Prempeh Ashanti Gold Coast 


Light on the meaning of some of these names is gained by noting a practice common 
among West African tribes of calling a child by the name of the day of the week on 
which it was born. 

“A second name which the child usually takes is that of the day of the week on 
which it is born. The following are the names of the days in the Fanti language,varied 
in their orthography according to the sex of the child: 


Male Female 
Sunday Quisi Akosua 
Monday Kujot Ajua 
Tuesday Quabina Abmaba 
Wednesday Quaku Ekua 
Thursday Quahu Aba 
Friday Kufi Efua 
Saturday Quamina Ama”! 


The same custom is found among the Ibo. “Children are named firstly after the 
day of the week on which they are born, and secondly after an ancestor... . / As far as 
regards the week the days are Eke, Oge, Afo, Nkwo. These are the same names as those 
of the Bini, but the days ‘Afo’ and ‘Oge’ are in inverted order.’ 

“The name ‘Buck’ (p. 487) is interesting, as it appears to be the same root as in 
‘Bukra Nigger’ and derives from an Ibibio root mbakara, to rule. Hence a ‘Bukra’ is one 
who behaves in the haughty, insolent manner of a ruler or master.’ 

It is also possible that many of the names that now wear an English dress are cor- 
ruptions of native names. I have given a few, such as Anthony, Becky, Jinny. 

Other African kindred names today masquerade under English titles, thus among 
the Efik of Calabar one finds that: 


Eyamba becomes Iron Bar 
Orok Duke 


1 Kingsley, M. West African Studies, p. 147. London, 1901. 
* Thomas, N. W. Report, Ibo Speaking Peoples. 1, pp. 71, 127. London, 1913. 
§ Jeffreys, M. D. W. Africa, p. 505. October, 1932. 
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Nsa Henshaw 
Akabom Cobham 
Effiom Ephraim 
Okun Hogan 
Asibong Archibong* 


M. D. W. Jerrreys 


UNIVERSITY OF WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG, SouTH AFRICA 


SOME POINTS OF INTEREST FROM HAN HUNG SU’S “STUDIES ON 
MEGALITHIC CULTURE OF KOREA” 

Up to today very little research has been done on Korean megalithic culture. Some 
reports have been presented by Western travelers and missionaries but they are not 
very satisfactory. However, a number of interesting articles have béen contributed by 
Japanese and Korean anthropologists, above all by Han Hung Su, formerly of the 
University of Praha and at present at the University of Vienna. He wrote, in the 
Korean language, Studies on Megalithic Culture of Korea, which appeared in the Chin- 
tan Hakpo (July 1935), a quarterly journal published in Seoul. 

According to Mr. Han, megalithic monuments in Korea may be divided into three 
classes: Standing stones (menhirs), supported stones (dolmens), and stone piles and 
fences. 

Standing stones are found in large numbers in the southwest, in the vicinity of Seoul, 
and near the famous Diamond Mountain. Many Korean menhirs retain their original 
form, while others were altered at a later time. During the period of predominance of 
Buddhism many menhirs were carved into statues of Bodhisattvas. They are common 
all over Korea and are called “‘miruk”’ by the Koreans. Han Hung Su reports numerous 
Buddhist statues which he believes to have originally been megalithic monuments. The 
dimensions of the figures lead him to believe that the stones were not originally designed 
for sculpture. The positions of the arms are often unnatural, the noses flat, the figure 
poorly proportioned. But the real proof of the megalithic origin of these statues lies in 
the fact that the Buddhist images are often found near numbers of menhirs which retain 
their original shape. Furthermore, these menhirs also are called “miruk,” though no 
trace of carving is visable. 

One menhir of particular interest because of its “mushroom” shape has been found 
in northern Korea. Women living in the neighborhood still have faith that the stone 
will bring them fertility. Legends concerning menhirs are varied. In some areas it is 
maintained that they were erected by ancient “‘strong men.’’ Some say that “witches” 
were turned into stone; others tell of monoliths springing up from the ground. And 
many old women still approach them to beg for long life. 

The second type of megalithic remains found in Korea is the dolmen. They are found 
in large numbers all over Korea. These dolmens have been described as having two or 
three supporiing stones. But the observer is very often speaking of the dolmen as it 
exists today and not of the original. Korean dolmens may be divided into two main 
groups according to geographical location. The “Northern type” has a smoother cover 


4 Idem., Old Calabar, p. 56. Hope-Waddell Press, Calabar, 1934. 
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and seems to have been more systematically constructed. The “Southern type” is more 
often chamber-like. Those with four supporting stones become rectangular chambers, 
and are of a more refined type. 

Han Hung Su visited villages where broken pieces of stone were scattered and 
buried. Upon interrogation, elderly villagers reported that the dolmens had been intact 
during their life-times. Reasons why the dolmens had been broken were given as fol- 
lows: (1) Curiosity of the natives led them to break into the dolmens. (2) There was a 
desire to loot what they believe to be old burial tombs. (3) The dolmens were broken 
up to make mortars and other utilitarian objects. Han Hung Su also notes that the 
southern dolmens are smaller in size and fewer in number. In the north, covers are 
larger and not so easily broken; but in the south fragments from dolmens may be found 
all around the sites. The northern dolmens are flat on top; southern ones are curved. 

The outstanding megalithic monument consists of a group of forty dolmens located 
between two villages in Annak District. The dolmens are in a row five hundred meters 
long and all face the same direction. In between the dolmens there are from three to 
five regularly distanced stones of irregular shape. 

The third class, stone mounds, contain megalithic elements, but are said to repre- 
sent a later development. Many of them are found in mountain passes. One legend 
which seems to be common all over Korea is that they were piles of rock ammunition 
stored for use in warfare. It is also said that they are burial mounds for unfaithful 
wives, built that their infamy should be commemorated. In connection with these 
mounds there exists the unexplained custom of expectorating whenever one passes by. 

Han Hung Su reports seven stones which deserve to be placed in a special category. 
They are located in an area where rocks are few. The stones are arranged in the form of 
the Big Dipper. One local tradition says that the stones dropped down from heaven. 
According to another version a “strong man” arranged them in ancient times. Women 
in the vicinity go to the rocks to ask that they may bear children. Granted this wish, 
they name the child “Dipper”; so there are many children in the vicinity with that 
name. The woman who desires a child will spread thread between the rocks, then face 
north and make her wish. Thread, it is interesting to note, is still used today to tie 
together the nuptial cups in the Korean wedding ceremony. 

In the shell mounds near Kimhae, there are megalithic tombs which are very similar 
to what western anthropologists call the ‘‘Corridor Tomb.” There are but few examples 
extant, and the subject requires further study. There is an interesting possibility of 
connection with Japanese megalithic tombs. Also worthy of further study are the 
royal graves of the Three Kingdom Period, which may be direct descendants of the 
dolmen. 

With the present concentration of Americans in South Korea in connection with the 
American Military Government and occupation forces, it is likely that we will hear 
more about things Korean. A topic of special interest would be the ancient and little- 
known megalithic culture of Korea, as well as megalithic influences on later Buddhist 
tombstones and Confucian ancestral tablets. 

James Hoyt 
ToxKyo, JAPAN 
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JAPANESE GLASS FISHING-NET FLOATS 


One of the more obvious, although none the less useful, forms of evidence indicating 
the arrival of floating material from Asiatic cultures to coastal North America exists 
in the form of Japanese glass fishing-net floats. In order to demonstrate the possibility 
of stimulus diffusion having taken place by means of objects reaching this continent on 
ocean currents, it is desirable to collect and document this kind of evidence. 

The glass floats referred to here are used by Japanese fishermen to support the edges 
of their nets. The most common form is a ball, two to five inches in diameter, of varying 
shades of pale green glass. A few are rose colored and may exceed eighteen inches in 
diameter. The second most common form is elongate, girdled at either end, and is 
commonly called a rolling-pin float. These may be as long as twenty-six inches. The 
floats apparently follow the Japanese Current around the Aleutian Islands, the Pacific 
coast of North America and out to the Hawaiian Islands. On the Oregon coast they are 
found in large numbers after storms which drive them inshore. 

While visiting the grave of Vitus Bering on the east coast of Bering Island, in the 
Kommandorski Islands, with Dr. Hrdlitka’s party in 1938, we found approximately 
three hundred glass floats distributed within a distance of only three miles along the 
beach. They were of the small, pale green variety, and none, to my memory, had bar- 
nacle incrustations, or other indication of long immersion in the sea. 

A most interesting example of this phenomenon was a large ball, possibly eighteen 
inches in diameter, found hanging in front of a native’s house at Nikolski on Umnak 
Island in the Aleutian chain. Fragments of the fish-net were still attached to the ball.! 
A ball of similar size was picked up at sea by Commander Trebes of the U. S. C. G. 
Cutter Shoshone, en route from Oakland, California, to Nikolski, Umnak, in 1938. 

In personal communication discussing the glass floats found on Umnak Island Mr. 
Jay Ellis Ransom states: “ .. . many of them were found with the markings of Russian 
manufacture and I suppose these came from Kamchatka or the Kuriles. Others, par- 
ticularly those found on the northern beaches, were probably of American manufacture 
and could have drifted down from the fishing grounds of Bristol Bay. Those found on 
the Pacific-side beaches would have drifted from Japan and the Kurile Islands. A stroll 
along the “southside” beaches produced a glass float on the average of one every 
twenty or so feet, mostly small ones.” A further reference may be found on page 70 
of “Stories, Myths, and Superstitions of Fox Islands Aleut Children,” by Jay Ellis 
Ransom, Journal of American Folklore, January-March, 1947. 

While excavating the village of the Khustenete on the southwestern Oregon Coast in 
1946 I found on the shore one of the small glass balls and, at a later date, a bamboo pole 
twelve feet in length and six inches in diameter. 

Useful information may be gained by recording the distribution of these glass balls, 
their forms, attached netting and incrustations or other adherent materials which may 
serve to determine the length of time involved in following the circum-Pacific drift. 

S. LAUGHLIN 
Peasopy MusEuM 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


! This ball can be discerned, hanging by its netting, in front of the owner’s house in the upper 
left corner of Fig. 147, p. 370, The Aleutian and Commander Islands, Hrdlitka, Philadelphia, 1945. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
I 


Although India was one of the earliest countries to start an Ethnographical Survey, 
which it did during the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, this was closed down prematurely 
owing to the transfer of the Director, Sir Herbert Risley, to other work, and for many 
years little was done to revive it. Strong recommendations were made by Dr. Nelson 
Annandale, F.R.S., for the institution of a separate Ethnographical Survey at the time 
the Zoological Survey of India was reconstituted out of the old Zoological and Anthro- 
pological Section of the Indian Museum in 1916. Dr. R. B. Seymour Sewell, F.R.S., who 
became the Director of the Zoological Survey of India in 1924 as successor of Dr. 
Annandale, made similar recommendations in 1927 and again just before his retirement 
in 1932, but the financial stringency of the time, leading to drastic retrenchment in 
scientific departments, stood in the way, and anthropology was relegated to a subordi- 
nate section of the Zoological Survey under a single officer, Dr. B. S. Guha, to work in 
all branches of the subject. 

In 1945, however, a scheme for the reorganization of anthropological research was 
prepared by Dr. B. S. Guha and Dr. Seymour Sewell, who were invited by the Govern- 
ment of India to make proposals for the formation of an independent Anthropological 
Department, and at the end of that year the nucleus of the Anthropological Survey of 
India was formed. In 1946, the long-dreamt-of plan came into being. The Survey was 
definitely established with a 5-year programme and a budget rising from more than 
1} lakhs in the first year to nearly 8 lakhs in the fifth. Dr. B. S. Guha was appointed 
Director, with the additional duty of acting as Anthropological Advisor to Government. 
Dr. Verrier Elwin was appointed Deputy-Director. Offices, laboratories, and a library 
were opened; officers and other staff were appointed and a beginning of work was made. 
By the end of the 5-year period, the Anthropological Survey should be a fully developed, 
well-equipped and efficiently staffed institution which will study man on the broadest 
basis and in every part of the Dominion of India. This year the name of the survey has 
been changed to ‘“‘Department of Anthropology.” 

During the first two years of its life, the Survey was located in Benares, for the dis- 
turbed condition in Calcutta made it impossible to move to its proper home, the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. In May 1948, however, the Survey moved to its commodious of- 
fices in the Museum where it had already opened its ethnographic galleries. 

In India an enormous field of research, both theoretical and practical, lies before the 
anthropologist. The study of the physical characters of the people is still incomplete. 
Since the pioneer work of Sir Herbert Risley in 1891, now rendered somewhat obsolete 
by great advances in the methods and techniques of the science, very little has been 
done except the works of Eickstedt, Cipriani and Bowles in some parts of the country, 
and Dr. Guha’s investigations on selected tribes and castes during the Census of 1931, 
leaving a vast field of unexplored territory for survey. Not only do the actual bodily 
measurements and characteristics require the fullest investigation, but it is necessary 
that these measurements should be accompanied by the study of deep-seated physiolog- 
ical characteristics, such as the percentage of blood-groups in each race, which may well 
provide evidence of the original source from which any particular tribe or race has 
sprung; by the effect of nutrition, and especially of an unbalanced nutrition, on the 
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growth and finally on the proportions of the body and possibly also on the resistance to 
disease; and by the effect of climate on bodily structure and other physical character- 
istics—all of which are still largely unexplored. 

Despite a number of outstanding monographs on individual tribes and concise 
“glossaries” of tribes and castes, the social organization, the religion and the customs 
of vast numbers of the Indian people are still but scantily recorded and imperfectly 
understood. The great fascinating fields of criminology, tribal art, primitive linguistics, 
the application of modern methods of psychological investigation to aboriginal people, 
the economics of the countryside, not only offer a tempting subject of research to the 
scientist, but urgently require investigation if the inhabitants (and especially the more 
primitive inhabitants) of the country are to be administered with sympathy and under- 
standing. The Five-Year plan of the Anthropological Department has, therefore, been 
drawn on broad and comprehensive lines, keeping in view the development in the 
science in the advanced countries of Europe and America, which can be grouped under 
the heads of Physical, Biological, and Cultural. 


I. Physical Anthropology. Under this head the following lines of investigation are proposed: 
(a) Somatology, Craniometry and Osteometry 


1. Paleontological Work. The occurrence of such early forms as Siva pithecus and Ramapithecus 
suggest the possibility that further exploration may discover prehuman remains similar to those 
found in China, South Africa, and Java. 

2. Prehistorical Survey. In this work close collaboration has already been established between 
the Archaeological and Anthropological Surveys. Many human remains discovered by archae- 
ologists at Mohenjodaro, Harappa, Taxilla, Ujjain, and prehistoric sites in Central and Southern 
India have already been handed over to the Anthropological Survey for study, and there are 
opportunities, as for example the excavation of such cave-sites as are suspected of having been 
inhabited, for joint research by the two departments. 

3. A Survey of Present-day Conditions. The acquisition of somatometric and osteometric data 
regarding the whole population is of great importance. This study wil] include the examination of 
the skeletons of the existing population by means of X-Rays. 


(b) Radiological Work. 


The examination of the skeletons of individuals of known age and the radiological examina- 
tion of living people in order to determine the age at which the bones of the skeleton attain their 
final mature form or other difference in their maturation, proportional lengths, general configura- 
tion, and adaptation to such habitual postures as squatting. A very good beginning was made by 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and by Dr. John Anderson, the first Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum, to whom we are indebted for our present collection of Indian crania. A sys- 
tematic attempt will have to be made for the collection of authentic crania and other bones from 
our hospitals, burial mounds and river beds, and a well-planned research has to be undertaken on 
the skeletal variations of Indians, comparison with races of other parts of the world and their 
linkage with the inhabitants of the past, and how far variations have taken place due to mis- 
cegenation and changes in environment. 

On the applied side such a study will furnish extremely important data for the maturation of 
bones to be used for medico-legal purposes in the determination of age. As Prof. Wingate Todd’s 
elaborate studies in the United States of America have shown, the norm for maturation of bones 
differs in different races, and, unless this is established separately for various ethnic units, no de- 
duction can scientifically be drawn from results of the study of one race to another. 
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IL. Biological Investigation. Under this head the following lines of research are proposed: 


In recent years investigations in the general biology affecting the human race have made 
vast strides in the advanced countries of Europe and America, and this is regarded as an essential] 
part of anthropological research. It includes (1) such factors as the rate and pattern of growth 
in different races, differences in the metabolic behaviour of people due to differences in protein 
intake and climatic conditions, variations in the sex-ratio and differential rates of fertility, differ- 
ences in vital capacity and psychological behaviour in different races, etc., (2) human genetics in- 
cluding serology, normal range of variability in man, hereditary defectives and anomalies and 
malformation, effects of inbreeding, hereditary basis of criminal propensities, feeble mindedness, 
hereditary characters of palmer pattern, and other tests in dactyloscopy for detection of criminals, 
etc. 

The whole of this subject is of an applied nature and is of great importance in the formulation 
of a sane policy for raising the physical standard of the population and creation of public opinion 
in favour of measures for controlling the multiplication of congenital defectives and hereditary 
criminals, 

In India very little has been done so far in the study of the rate and pattern of growth of the 
different racial groups which depend not so much on single factors like weight but on “the rebuild- 
ing of the whole body” expressed in the changing proportions, in progressive ossification, in 
manifestation of secondary sexual characters, conditioned, as recent studies in America and 
Japan have shown, partly by environmental forces and partly by racial factors. There is some 
suggestion of a quicker tempo of succession and early maturity in tropical countries, but the in- 
fluence of size and stature, inducing a longer period of intensive growth, is noticeable among taller 
races. We need reliable data on controlled groups of samples of children through a number of years 
among different sections of the Indian people and, only when the ethnic patterns of growth are 
known, are judicious improvements in dietary and introduction of athletic sports likely to be most 
effective. Similarly we have no figures for basal metabolism on any race in India except those 
taken by Mason and Benedict of America in South India, and on Vital Capacity by Mason, both 
showing the mean values of the index to be below that of American women. It is necessary to 
establish the norms for the different Indian races and to find out whether the differences from 
European standards are due to morphological or physiological causes. 

Researches in human genetics will have to be pursued by collection of pedigrees of hereditary 
defectives, and by field work and laboratory studies on twins, effects of race-crossings in the con- 
tact zones among different ethnic groups, the harmonic and disharmonic nature of the crosses, 
hybrid vigour and hybrid sterility, etc. 

The marriage customs of India, so varied in the different parts of the country, require a 
thorough study in the light of the modern concepts of genetics and such questions as the biological 
effect of cousin marriage, caste endogamy among small groups, etc., should be investigated. We 
have very little data on the hereditary nature of anomalies and criminal traits among Indian 
races, although in Germany the entire resources of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Anthropology 
were devoted to these researches before the War. 


III. Cultural Studies 


The importance of acquiring correct and adequate knowledge of the social] and religious in- 
stitutions of the people in a country of such diverse races and tribes is not only scientific but of 
utmost practical value in administration, as well as for ensuring fellowship and understanding 
among the population. Racial prejudice and communal animosities breed on ignorance, and the 
surest method of stopping it is by appreciating each other’s habits of life and modes of thought. 
Such knowledge leads to the development of harmony and a centrifugal outlook which is the great 
cementing force in a nation of many races. Unfortunately we have very little objective knowledge 
of the institutions of the tribal folk as well as of the various progressive groups and, until this is 
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acquired, all disruptive forces born of ignorance and prejudice wil] have full play in the hands of 
interested persons and will act as great set-backs in the path of national unity and progress. In the 
case of the primitive tribes the necessity is even more urgent, as the disintegrating forces of 
civilization are in full operation, with the result that among many the tribal institutions and 
authority have been greatly weakened and their tribal life broken. Careful enquiries by dis- 
tinguished scientists in America, Africa, and the Pacific islands have shown that nothing is so 
harmful to the primitive races as the loss of interest in life as a result of failure of adjustment to 
rapid changes brought about by civilization, and this is the chief cause of depopulation in the 
aboriginal people. We, in this country, are on the fringe of this problem and in some cases, as 
among the Andamanese, the Todas, the Chenchus, the Kadars and the Lepchas of Sikkim, the 
lethal forces are already at work and fast depopulation is taking place. It is urgent therefore that 
no more time should be lost in acquiring as comprehensive a knowledge of the tribal institutions as 
possible before they disappear, so as to insure not only a fair play and justice in administering 
them but also for guidance in formulating measures for their adjustment to the changing condi- 
tions of time. 

Under this heading, the following special subjects will be studied: 

(a) Primitive Economics. This will include urgent problems of land alienation, debt, the 
readjustment of aboriginal methods of cultivation and food-gathering in the face of an ever- 
encroaching “civilization,”’ etc., about which information is constantly required by the Provincial 
Governments. 

(b) Primitive Technology and Art. There is a wide field of research, at present scantily ex- 
plored, which may lead to the improvement of home industries and the discovery of what.tribes 
are likely to adapt themselves to the industrial civilization of the future. A proper survey of 
primitive art is long over due; it will bring valuable accessions to the Museum, display the artistic 
capacity of even the simplest people, and suggest lines of art training to be followed in aboriginal 
schools. 

(c) Primitive Linguistics. Much work remains to be done, especially in the field of tribal 
languages, in continuation of the Linguistic Survey which left Southern India untouched. Qualified 
philologists will make a survey both by script and record of the speech and music of the people, 
study the social implications of language, and continue work on the classification of the Indian 
tongues. 

(d) Folklore. The stories, legends and songs of the countryside have not yet been scientifically 
recorded on a wide scale, nor has their relationship to the classical literatures been adequately 
established. They have no little value, as indicating the artistic and literary instincts of the people, 
as illustrating their fundamental religious and social ideas, and as revealing the unity of modern 
tribal and classical India. On the practical side, it has been found that text-books prepared from 
local songs and stories are very popular in village schools, e.g., Bihar. The officer in charge of this 
section is a first-rate Sanskrit scholar. 

(e) Primitive Psychology. In recent years, psychology has come to be recognized as an essential 
part of social anthropology, and in India particularly the time has come when the investigator 
must penetrate behind the bare record of established custom and relationship to its motive and 
origin. Child-psychology has been too neglected by those who would educate the aboriginals. 
Moreover, the whole of village India is passing through a period of rapid cultural, religious and 
economic change, and a study of the resultant psychological reactions is essential for a proper 
administration of the tribal populations. 

(f) Primitive Crime and Tribal Law. Many tribes follw a local customary law which is at 
variance with the official codes and there is often delay and hardship in the courts as a result. An 
attempt to codify Santal tribal law is now being made by the Government of Bihar, but the 
matter will be examined by the Anthropological Survey on an all-India basis. The study of the 
aboriginal criminal is in its infancy and there has been some confusion over the classification of 
Criminal Tribes. 
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II 


The greater part of the year 1946-47 was spent in building up the equipment, 
library and laboratories of the Department. An X-Ray plant with accessories and radio- 
graphic material has been purchased. The Applied Psychological Laboratory has been 
equipped with apparatus for mental tests, accessories and equipment being made lo- 
cally. Arrangements have also been made for purchasing from America more delicate 
and complicated instruments for testing primitive people. 

The number of books in the Library is now over 8,000, and complete sets of impor- 
tant anthropological journals, as well as many other books and journals not otherwise 
available in India, have been obtained from abroad. 

The scientific studies undertaken since December, 1945, are as follows: 

(1) The detailed study and restoration of the skeletal materials from Harappa. 
These fragile remains,in spite of the regular application of preservatives andall possible 
care, have suffered greatly by being shifted from Calcutta to Dehra Dun during the 
War and then again to Benares, and by the subsequent damage caused by the great 
Varuna flood of September, 1943. The greater part of the repairing and restoration has 
now been completed; so has the larger portion of the disphotographic tracing of skulls 
which were ruined by flood water. Much progress has also been made in the osteometric 
study of the bones, including parallelograph drawings and tracings and measurements 
of angles of retroversion and torsion. 

Two short reports, one on the animal remains from Orikamedu and the other giving 
a prelimi:.ary account of Harappa skeletons excavated this year, have been published 
by the Department of Archaeology. 

(2) Another important work completed was the preparation of a comprehensive 
report on the cultural and racial affinities of the primitive tribes of India and the prob- 
lems affecting their administration in the light of the experience of tribal peoples in 
different parts of the world. Maps illustrating the distribution of these tribes and their 
proportionate strength were also prepared. This work entailed examination of a large 
mass of materials on non-Indian tribes which was obtained only with difficulty. 

(3) Field work was commenced at the earliest possible moment, even before touring 
equipment was available. The Deputy Director went with a party into the hills of 
Orissa, where he made a special study of the religion of the Lanjhia Saoras, while mem- 
bers of the party investigated the economics and physical characters of the people, 
from December, 1946, to February, 1947. He made further visits to the Bondo and 
Saora country in Dec.—Jan., 1948, and in April-June, 1948. In May, 1947, the Director 
led a large expedition to the Jaunsar Bawar area, and valuable work was done both on 
the physical side and in investigating the psychology and sociology of the inhabitants 
whose social customs present problems of peculiar difficulty and complexity to the ad- 
ministration. 

(4) Another scientific investigation started during the year was the application of 
mental tests to school-going children in Benares for the assessment and gradation of 
their mental abilities in order to provide norms for comparison with the results of simi- 
lar tests on children of primitive races. 

(5) At the beginning of 1948, the Director took a party of investigators to the Anda- 
man Islands in order to make an up-to-date survey, physical, psychological and eco- 
nomic, of the aboriginals who are still surviving in that most interesting region. The 
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expedition was undertaken at the request of the Ministry of Home Affairs, and visits 
were paid to the Little Andamans, Car Nicobar and the Jarawa tract, among others. If 
funds are available, a permanent sub-station will be established in the islands. 

The Department plans three types of publication—a twice-yearly Bulletin consist- 
ing of papers by its members; Memoirs; and popular handbooks in the national lan- 
guages intended to make the latest anthropological knowledge available to a wide 
public. 

In addition to research work, the Department has a scheme for giving advanced 
training to students. 

Six post-graduate students were selected during 1946-47 and four others will be 
trained in 1947-48. Two students went on the Orissa expedition early in the year and 
two others accompanied the Director to Jaunsar Bawar. While at headquarters they 
have been given regular instruction and opportunities for laboratory training on a 
scale at present unobtainable elsewhere. The training course for these students is of 
two years’ duration, and a stipend of Rs. 150/—a month is allowed them; it is hoped 
to send some of them later to Europe and America. 

In view of the rapid advance in the development of method and technique in other 
countries, it is proposed to offer a few Visiting Fellowships to foreign scholars, both 
Asiatic and Western, to facilitate their researches in India, and it is hoped that thereby 
not only will the cause of science be advanced but the latest experience of world 
scholarship will be made available to the Survey. 

In addition to the award of such Fellowships the Department of Anthropology will 
be happy to give assistance and to arrange facilities for work to anthropologists from 
other parts of the world who wish to visit India, and those intending to do so are ad- 
vised to approach the Dominion Government through this channel, writing to Dr. B. S. 
Guha, Ph.D., Director, Department of Anthropology, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

ANTHROPOS 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
INDIAN Museum 
CALCUTTA 
INDIA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
SECOND CONGRESO INDIGENISTA INTERAMERICANO 


The meeting of the Second Congreso Indigenista Interamericano to be held in Cuzco, Peru, 
has been postponed from June 25—July 4, 1948 (as announced in our April-June number, pp. 369- 
370), until October 10. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHONETIC SCIENCES 


As a sequel to the Third International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, held in Ghent, Belgium, 
in 1938, “Group D, Phonetic Sciences” has been organized for the Third International Congress 
of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences to be held in Brussels-Tervuren in August, 1948. 
The First International Congress of Phonetic Sciences was held in Amsterdam in 1932, the Second 
in London in 1935. The Fourth will be held in 1951. 

Group D will meet on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, August 19-21. For details concerning 
membership see our April-June number, p. 369. Group D will publish separate Proceedings which 
may be received by members instead of the Proceedings of the main Congress, or may be obtained 
in addition for the subscription fee of $3.85. 

The President of the Organizing Committee is Professor L. Grootaers of the University of 
Louvain, but all communications should be addressed to the Secretary, Frans M. Olbrechts, Musée 
du Congo Belge, Tervuren, Belgium. 


AAAS CENTENNIAL 


The Centennial Anniversary Meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science will be held in Washington from Monday, September 13, to Friday, September 17, inclu- 
sive. It will commemorate the first meeting of the Association which was held in Philadelphia, 
September 20 to 25, 1848. 

Both in time of meeting and in character this convention will differ from the annual meetings 
of recent years. There will be no meetings of sections or affiliated societies and no volunteered pa- 
pers. Instead there are to be fifteen symposia on important scientific problems to each of which 
three outstanding scientists will be asked to contribute a paper. and followed by a discussion, led 
by chosen experts. Five symposia will be held concurrently on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day mornings. In the evenings there will be a series of addresses, four concurrently each evening 
by twelve distinguished scientists, under the general titlke—the theme of the meeting—“‘One World 
of Science.” The retiring president of the Association, Professor Harlow Shapley, will open the 
celebration on Monday evening, September 13, with an address entitled, “One World of Astron- 
omy.” It is hoped that President Truman will attend. 

Every afternoon and all day Friday, September 17, are left free from formal engagements so 
that the members attending may have the opportunity to visit the many scientific agencies of the 
Federal Government and of local educational institutions. 


COUNCIL FOR BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGY 


According to the Report of the Executive Committee of the Council for British Archaeology 
for July-December, 1947, this Council is collaborating very successfully with the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, and the many 
County Archaeological Societies. Presumptive archeological areas for which any utilization is 
proposed are investigated through reports by local residents, and recommendations made. During 
the period in question eleven such recommendations have been made. Any use whatsoever of 
some areas is opposed, full use of others permitted. On still others, limited use under certain con- 
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ditions is recommended. Among the proscribed areas are Dartmoor; Kingley Vale and Bow Hill, 
Sussex; and Prescelly. Ashdown Forest; and Acklam Wold, Yorkshire, are unrestricted. Crosby 
Ravensworth, Cumberland; Ulverston, (Heathwaite Fell), Cumberland and Lancashire; Fylings- 
dale Moor; Sennybridge, Breconshire; and Duncombe Park, Helmsley, Yorkshire, may be used 
for such purposes as military training under certain restrictions. Decisions on Redesdale; Ring- 
moor Down, Dartmoor; and Wylye Valley, Wiltshire, are still to be made. 

As a result of an exchange agreement with Sweden, four British archeological students spent a 
period of work in Sweden while four Swedes worked on British excavations. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Annual Report No. 12 of the Survey covering from April, 1946, to March, 1947, has been 
received. Excavations were made at Rose Cottage Cave, Ladybrand, where a deposit over twenty- 
three feet deep was investigated. Researches in the Upper Little Caledon River Valley in the 
vicinity of Clarens, O.F.S., indicated that since the occupation of the area by man in Stellenbosch 
or Chelles-Acheul Stage I times, the bed of the river has cut its way down through nearly three 
hundred feet of Beaufort Sandstone, and that the history of man in the valley is only partly 
broken. The Makapan caves in the district of Potgietersrust were investigated by a team of 
geologists, paleontologists and archeologists. Some of these caves were occupied by man during 
various Quaternary stages from Chelles-Acheul up, and others by animals in possible Tertiary 
times. A number of prehistoric rock paintings in the Natal National Park were removed and are 
now housed in a local museum. Prehistoric rock paintings in caves in the Caledon River Valley 
near Ficksburg and Ladybrand, in the Orange Free State as well as in Basutoland, were studied 
and copied by the Abbé Breuil and Miss Mary Boyle. 


LOUBAT PRIZE AWARD 


The Loubat Prizes—awarded every five years for the best works published in the English 
language on the history, geography, archeology, ethnology, philology or numismatics of North 
America—were awarded for 1948 to Professor Lawrence Henry Gibson of Lehigh University, and 
to Professor Hans Kurath, formerly of Brown University. Prof. Gibson’s work was the six-volume 
study, “The British Empire before the American Revolution”; Dr. Kurath edited and directed 
the “Linguistic Atlas of New England.” The prizes were last given in 1943 when the first award 
went to Sylvanus G. Morley for his “Inscriptions of Peten.” 


PREPARATION FOR “ONE WORLD” CITIZENSHIP 


On October 1, 1948, a new school, founded for the express purpose of training students for 
world citizenship responsibilities, will open near Sedona, Arizona. This is the Verde Valley School. 
The location of the school was chosen with a view to making studies on labor-management and 
cultural minority problems available at first hand. The buildings are practically completed and the 
school will open in the fall for boys of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. Each year another 
grade will be added until the six-year college preparation course is installed and one hundred stu- 
dents, both boys and girls, enrolled. A carefully correlated program in which practical training in 
world citizenship responsibilities is integrated with a six-year college preparation course is offered. 
Students from foreign couhtries are encouraged to attend. It is the thesis of the founder, Hamilton 
Warren, that education must intensify the teaching of human cooperation now as never before, 
and that this training must begin in the early formative years when young minds are relatively un- 
prejudiced. Every fourth week a four-day expedition will be made to places of interest. The an- 
thropological aspect of the school is demonstrated by the fact that among the nine members of the 
School Board are John Collier and Clyde Kluckhohn. Inquiries should be addressed to Harvilton 
Warren, Executive Director, Verde Valley School, Sedona, Arizona. 
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NOTER AND NEWS 


CONTENTS OF FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


The October, 1948, number will contain the following: 

Articles: “Anthropology and the Humanities,” by Ruth Benedict; “The Dismal Science of 
Functionalism,” by Dorothy Gregg and Elgin Williams; “An Examination of Problems Basic to 
Acculturation in the Rio Grande Pueblos,” by Florence Hawley; “The Cultural Setting of the 
Twana Secret Society,” by William W. Elmendorf; “Individual Motivation in the Diffusion of 
the Wind River Shoshone Sundance to the Crow Indians,” by Fred Voget; “The Puzzle of Hula,” 
by Philippa Pollenz; and “Lila Morris O’Neale, 1886-1948,” by Margaret W. Harrison. 

Brief Communications: “Remarks on Tree-Ring Analysis Techniques in the Southwest,” by 
Deric O’Bryan; “Anthropology During the War: X, Anthropology in Indochina since 1940,” by 
John F. Embree, and XI, “Anthropology in Germany,” by A. Métraux; and “Critical Comments 
on ‘Delaware Culture Chronology,’ ” by F. G. Speck. 

“The Pueblo Indians; Their Land, Economy, and Civil Organization,” a memoir by S. D. 
Aberle, is planned to accompany the October issue as Memoir 70. Dr. Harry Hoijer, Memoir 
Editor, has accepted the following memoirs for publication during 1949: No. 71, “Social and 
Religious Life of a Guatemalan Village,” by Charles R. Wagley; No. 72, “Cayud Culture Change: 
a Study in Acculturation and Method,” by James Watson. 


47TH ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Toronto, Canada 
December 28, 29, 30, and 31 


The Executive Board has instituted a new procedure. Papers or abstracts must be sub- 
mitted by October 7, 1948, to be included in the program. 

At the Albuquerque meetings, the Executive Board recommended that 

(a) Papers be limited to fifteen minutes. 

(b) Papers deal with a presentation of methods and pertinent conclusions. 

(c) Tedious detail and data unsuitable for oral presentation be omitted. 

The program is to be completed by October 15, 1948. 

The program is to be printed and mailed to all members by November 1, 1948. 

Please send all papers and abstracts to 

Burt W. Aginsky, chairman, Program Committee—Sociology-Anthropology Depart- 
ment, The City College, 139th Street and Convent Avenue, New York City. 
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VERDE VALLEY SCHOOL 
An Anthropological Approach to Secondary School Education 


Verde Valley School offers thorough college preparation 
and very specific training for citizenship. Students travel 
by truck to many parts of Arizona on 4-day expeditions. 
They study geology in the Grand Canyon, biology in 
forests and deserts, sociological problems in Indian reser- 
vations and Spanish-American villages. The staff includes 
Roland Parker (history, literature, religion) , former dean 
of men at the University of North Carolina, dean of boys 
at Darlington School, Georgia, widely traveled in the 
Orient; Mrs. Mara Moser (languages), born in Madrid, 
educated in Switzerland, teacher for 15 years at top 
preparatory schools in U.S.A. 


For full data send for illustrated catalog to Verde 
Valley School, Box 109, Sedona, Arizona 
N.Y. Office: 545 Fifth Avenue 


KINSEY, POMEROY & MARTIN’S 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 


This book is of special significance to anthropologists— 
in fact it is one of the most important contributions made 
to the field in many years because never before have so 
much analytical and objective data on human sexual be- 
havior been available. It has become the yardstick by 
which current study of male sexual conduct is being meas- 
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REPRINTS FROM THE 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Reprints of the following articles are offered for sale: 


Benedict: Configurations of Culture in North America (Vol. 34, 1932: 
1-27). 35 cents. 

Boas: Social Organization of the Kwakiutl (Vol. 22, 1920: 111-26). 
25 cents. 

Boas: Social Organization of Tribes of the North-Pacific Coast (Vol. 
26, 1924: 323-30). 15 cents. 

Lowie: Exogamy and the Classificatory Systems of Relationship (Vol. 
17, 1915: 223-39). 25 cents. 

Mason: Technic of Aboriginal Basketry (Vol. 3, 1901: 109-28). 25 
cents. 

Schapera: Herding Rites of the Bechuanaland Bakxatla (Vol. 36, 
1934: 561-84). 35 cents. 

Wissler: The Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains 
Culture (Vol. 16, 1914: 1-25). 30 cents. 


Orders for these reprints, accompanied by remittance, should be 
addressed to the Editor, Dr. J. Alden Mason, University Museum, 
33d & Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
for the 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


For further information concerning advertisements, please address 
correspondence to: Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin, Executive Secretary, 
American Anthropological Association, Department of Anthropology, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


PRICE LIST 


The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Old Series, can be obtained from the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C 


For the following, address Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin, Department of 
Anthropology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, New Series, Vol. 1 through 49 at $6.00 per volume 
(except rare numbers for which the price is doubled). 


CuRRENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL LITERATURE, Vols. 1 and 2 (sold only together), $4.00. 


GENERAL INDEX of all publications of the American Anthropological Association, 1888-1928, 
Price $2.00; 1929-1938, Price $1.50. 


LIST OF 
MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Volumes 1-6 are sold only as complete volumes, at the following prices: Vol. 1 (except 
Pts. 1, 2 and 3), $2.50; Vol. 2 (except Pts. 3 and 4), $4.75; Vol. 3, $4.50; Vol. 4, $3.75; 
Vol. 5, $2.00; Vol. 6, $4.00. 


Vout. 1, Part i.—Materials for the Physical Anthropology of the Eastern European Jews. 
FISHBERG. of print.) 
ParRT 2.—Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington and Ore- 
gon. Lewis (Out of print.) 
Part 3.—Historical Jottings on Amber in Asia. LAUFER. (Out of print.) 
Part 4.—The Numerical Proportions of the Sexes at Birth. NICHOLS. 
Part 5.—Ethnographic and Linguistic Notes on the Paez Indians of Tierra 
Adentro, Cauca, Colombia. DE FABREGA. 
Part 6.—The Cheyenne Indians. MOONEY. Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar. 
PETTER. 
VoL. 2, Part 1.—Weather Words of Polynesia. CHURCHILL. 
Part 2.—The Creek Indians of Taskigi Town. SPECK. 
Part 3.—The Nez Percé Indians. SPINDEN. (Out of print.) 
Part 4.—An Hidatsa Shrine and the Beliefs Respecting It. PEPPER and WILSON. 
(Out of print.) 
Part 5.—The Ethno-Botany of the Gosiute Indians of Utah, CHAMBERLIN. 
Part 6.—Pottery of the Pajarito Plateau and of Some Adjacent Regions in New 
Mexico. KIDDER. 
VoL. 3, NUMBER 1.—The Idea of Fertilization in the Culture of the Pueblo Indians. 
HAEBERLIN. 
NuMBER 2.—The Indians of Cuzco and the Apurimac. FERRIS. 
NuMBER 3.—Moccasins and Their Relation to Arctic Footwear. HATT. 
NuMBER 4.—Bédnaro Society. Social Organization and Kinship System of a Tribe 
in the Interior of New Guinea. THURNWALD. 


Vo. 4, NuMBER 1.—Matrilineal Kinship and the Question of Its Priority. HARTLAND. 
NUMBER 2.—The Reindeer and Its Domestication. LAUFER. 
NuMBER 3.—Notes on Zuhi, Part I. PARSONS, 
NUMBER 4.—Notes on Zuhi, Part Il. PARSONS. 
VoL. 5, NUMBER 1.—A Further Study of Prehistoric Small House Ruins in the San Juan 
Watershed. PRUDDEN. 
NuMBER 2.—An Early Account of the Choctaw Indians. SWANTON. 
NuMBER 3.—Notes on Some Bushman Implements. VAN RIPPEN. 
NuMBER 4.—The Little-Known Small House Ruins in the Coconino Forest. 
M. R. F. and H. S. CoLTon. 
VoL. 6, NUMBER 1.—The Functions of Wampum Among the Eastern Algonkian. SPECK. 


NuMBER 2.—Notes on Reindeer Nomadism. HATt. 
NuMBER 3.—Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico. DUMAREST. 
NuMBER 4.—Penobscoi Shamanism. SPECK. 


After the completion of Volume 6 it was decided to issue future parts as separate 
Memoirs, assigning to them serial numbers and considering the twenty-eight papers com- 
prised in the six volumes already published as Numbers 1 to 28. Memoirs issued subse- 
quently are the following: 


(Continued on next page.) 


LIST OF MEMOIRS (Continued) 


NUMBERS 29-31, 33, 45, 46.—(Out 

NUMBER 32.—A Pueblo Indian Journal, 1920-1921. By Etstz CLEws PARSONS. 123 pages, 
4 plates, 33 figs. Price $1.50. 

NuMBER 34.—Archaeological Explorations on the Middle Chinlee, 1925. By Noet Morss. 
42 pages, 8 plates. Price 60 cents. 

NuMBER 35.—The Northern and Southern Affiliations of Antillean Culture. By CHARLOTTE 
D. Gower. 60 pages. Price 75 cents. 

NuMBER 36.—The Social Organization of the Tewa of New Mexico. By Exsie CLEws 
PARSONS. 309 pages, 42 plates. Price $3.75. 

NuMBER 37.—New Stone Age Pottery from the Prehistoric Site at Hsi-Yin-Tsun, Shansi, 
China. By Ssu YUNG LIANG. 78 pages, 18 plates. Price $1.00. 

NuMBER 38.—The Pueblo of San Felipe. By Lestiz A. WHITE. 70 pp., 3 pls. Price 75 cents. 

NuMBER 39.—Hopi and Zui Ceremonialism. By E.ste CLEws PARSONS. 108 pp. Price 


$1.10. 

NuMBER 40.—The Gold Tribe “Fishskin Tatars” of the Lower Sungari. By OWEN LaTTL 
MORE. 77 pages, 3 figs. Price 80 cents. 

Numer 41.—An Outline of Dahomean Religious Belief. By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
and Frances S. HERSKOVITS. 77 pages. Price 85 cents. 

NuMBER 42.—Walapai Ethnography. Evrrep By A. L. KROEBER. 294 pages, 16 plates, 18 
figs., 3 maps. Price $3.25. 

NuMBER 43.—The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico. By Lestrz A. WHITE. 210 
pages, 8 plates, 53 figs. Price $2.25. 

NuMBER 44.—Hopi of the Second Mesa. By ERNEST and PEARL BEAGLEHOLE. 65 pages. 
Price 75 cents. 

NuMBER 47.—Tribal Distribution in Oregon. By JOEL V. BERREMAN. 67 pages, 2 maps. 
Price 75 cents. 

NuMBER 48.—The Flathead Indians of Montana. By Harry HOLBERT TuRNEY-HIGH. 
161 pages, 1 fig. Price $1.75. 

NuMBER 49.—Minnesota’s Browns Valley Man and Associated Burial Artifacts. By ALBERT 
ERNEST JENKS. 49 pages, 8 plates, 5 figs. Price 60 cents. 

NuMBER 50.—Navaho Classification of Their Song Ceremonials. By LELAND C. WYMAN 
and CLypE KLUCKHOHN. 38 pages. Price 50 cents. 

NuMBER 51.—Reconnaissance and Excavation in Southeastern New Mexico. By H. P. 
MERA. 70 pages, 24 plates, 9 figs. Price $1.00. 

NuMBER 52.—Dirty Boy: a Jicarilla Tale of Raid and War. By Morris EpwarD OPLER. 
80 pages. Price 85 cents. 

NuMBER 53.—An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice. With an Account of the Be- 
haviors Observed in Four Chants. By CLyDE KLUCKHOHN and LELAND C. WYMAN. 
214 pages, 10 plates, 26 figs. Price $2.25. 

NuMBER 54.—The Political Organization and Law-ways of the Comanche Indians. By E. 
ADAMSON HOEBEL. 149 pages. Price $1.50. 

NuMBER 55.—The Mackenzie Collection: A Study of West African Carved Gambling 
Chips. By Morris SIgGEL. 81 pages, 103 figs. Price 85 cents. 

NuMBER 56.—The Ethnography of A Kutenai. By HARRY HOLBERT TURNEY-HIGH. 201 
pages, 8 plates, 1 map, 1 table. Price $2.15. 

NuMBER 57.—Notes on the Caddo. By E.stz CLEwS PARSONS. 76 pages, 7 figs., map. Price 
80 cents. 

NuMBER 58.—Economics of a Guatemalan Village. By CHARLES WAGLEY. 86 pages, map. 
Price 90 cents. 

NuMBER 59.—Acculturation Among the Japanese of Kona, Hawaii. By JOHN. F. EMBREE. 
162 pages, 16 plates. Price $1.75. 

NuMBER 60.—The Pueblo of Santa Ana, New Mexico. By Leste A. WHITE. 360 pages, 7 
plates, 54 figures. Price $3.75. 

NuMBER 61.—Franz Boas, 1858-1942. By A. L. KROEBER and others. 119 pages, 1 plate. 
Price $1.20. 

NuMBER 62.—An Appraisal of Constitutional Typologies. By W1Lt1AM ARMAND LESSA. 
96 pages. Price $1.00. 

NuMBER 63.—The Sociological Role of the Yoruba Cult-Group. By Wit.1aM R. Bascom. 
76 pages. Price 75 cents. 

NUMBER rn Maori: A Study in Acculturation. By H. D. HAWTHORN. 130 pages. 
Price $1.30. 

NuMBER 65.—The Religion of the Ifugaos. By R. F. BARTON. 219 pages. Price $2.75. 

NuMBER 66.—Slavery During the Third Dynasty of Ur. By BERNARD J. SIEGEL. 56 pages. 
Price 70 cents. 

NuMBER 67.—On Culture Contact and its Working in Modern Palestine. By RAPHAEL 
PATAL. 48 pages. Price 65 cents. 

NUMBER 68.—The Aymara Indians of the Lake Titicaca Plateau. Bolivia. By WESTON 
LA BarRRE. 250 pages, 13 plates. Price $3.50. 

NuMBER 69.—A Study of Archeology. By WALTER W. TAYLor. 257 pages, 4 plates, 

Price $4.00. 
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Northwestern University 
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ps. 
H. In this new book an eminent anthropologist surveys the entire range 
of anthropological science, drawing upon the rich heritage of all schools 
‘RT of thought but emphasizing in particular the concept of culture as a 
AN point of orientation. 
P. In its organization the book moves from a discussion of the nature of 
culture, its materials and structure, to a consideration of the processes 
ER. of change that characterize it. From a pedagogical point of view, MAN 
Be. AND HIS WORKS strives first to give the student a grasp of the 
\N. phenomenon we call culture, then to afford him a sense of the range 
and variety in which it manifests itself, and finally to orient him in the 
E. body of theory that underlies the materials of the early chapters. The 
ng first two-thirds of the book are thus designed for use in general and 
introductory courses, while the final sections are planned for subsequent 
01 classes devoted to theory. As a result, where year courses are offered, 
™ the entire book can be used to give the student a comprehensive over- 
view of anthropological science. 
Dr. Herskovits has written an authoritative volume which is not only 
EE. a valuable text but lends further evidence to the greatness of the con- 
~ tributions made by anthropologists to understanding the culture and 
; civilizations of the world. 
te. 
Just published; 678 pages; 07 illustrations; $5.00 text 
Examination copies on request 
M. 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue 
ALFRED A. KNOPF NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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